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PROOIMION 


ANDREW R. DYCK / UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 


The extraordinarily fruitful engagement of Milton V. Anastos 
with Byzantine studies extends for more than fifty years. After 
receiving from Harvard an A.B. in Classics magna cum laude in 
1930 and an S.T.B. summa cum laude in 1935, Anastos was 
drawn to patristic studies and Byzantine intellectual history. As he 
explained in his charming autobiographical essay, he perceived in 
Byzantine studies a greater need for scholarship than in other 
fields of interest to him, and in patristics "many topics had been 
dealt with improperly".! It was Professor George La Piana who 
directed Anastos' attention to the Byzantine humanist George 
Gemistus Pletho, the subject of his 1940 Harvard dissertation. ` 

As if by a higher pronoia, 1940 was also the year of the 
establishment of one of the world's great institutions promoting 
Byzantine studies, Dumbarton Oaks, the generous foundation of 
former Ambassador and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, and Anastos 
was appointed as one of the original Fellows. During the war 
years Anastos was in charge of the "Greek desk" at the Office of 
Strategic Services but then returned to Dumbarton Oaks, in the 
meantime organized as an academic unit of Harvard University, 
successively as Assistant Professor (1946-51), Associate Profes- 
sor (1951-59) and finally Professor of Byzantine Theology 
(1959-64). During his years there, Anastos, sacrificing his own 
research time, did pioneer work in building up the Dumbarton 
Oaks Library, which remains largely his creation. 

In 1964 Anastos accepted appointment as Professor of 
Byzantine Greek at the University of California, Los Angeles; 
appointment in History was added in 1967. At UCLA he joined 
the circle of highly distinguished medievalists that Lynn White, 
jr., was gathering in his newly founded Center for Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies. Here, too, together with his former student 
and now colleague, Speros Vryonis, jr., Anastos was at the 
center of the most vital Byzantine studies program in the U.S.; he 


l M.V. Anastos, "A Life of Learning: Scholarship by Contrariety," 
American Council of Learned Societies Newsletter 37, 1-2 (Winter/Spring, 
1986), pp. 6-7. 
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directed the dissertations of eight UCLA students (see Disserta- 
tions) and had a hand in several others. Many other graduate 
students in History or Classics have imbibed the ethos of 
scholarship by the privilege of working as Anastos' research 
assistants in a library unparalleled for research in Byzantine 
studies of any in private hands and excelled perhaps by only two 
public institutions (Harvard's Widener Library and Dumbarton 
Oaks). Following his retirement from formal teaching in 1977, 
he has continued to give unstintingly of his time, knowledge and 
resources to those pursuing serious work on Byzantine studies. 

Anastos has bequeathed to scholarship a series of masterly 
studies. They include major contributions to the history of By- 
zantine theology — especially the triumphant vindication of 
Nestorius, who, Anastos shows, "described the union of the two 
natures [of Christ] in an exemplary orthodox fashion,"? or the 
subtle dissection of Basil's lapses from orthodoxy when he spoke 
of the Son's "beginning of being". Another area that will long 
remain associated with Anastos' name is that of Byzantine politi- 
cal theory and practice,^ in particular the problem of the imperial 
power, which he has clarified in major studies of the mode of the 
emperor's election (V) and his relation to the law.5 

Inevitably, Anastos was also drawn to problems of church/ 
state relations, standing, as they do, at the intersection of theolo- 
gy and politics. The Edict of Milan set a new course here, and 
Anastos was one of the scholars who worked out the inter- 
pretation of this text that is the basis of the current consensus (II). 
Another major step in the development of the Emperor's róle in 
ecclesiastical affairs was Justinian's theological revolution, which 
was nothing less than a reinterpretation of Christology in light of 
Cyril's Third Letter to Nestorius; Anastos was the first to de- 
lineate the full implications of this move and the Emperor's way 


2  [bid., p. 7; "Nestorius Was Orthodox," Dumbarton Oaks Papers 16 (1962), 
119-40 = Studies in Byzantine Intellectual History (London, 1979), VI 
(hereafter cited in the text by each article's Roman numeral). 

3 "Basil's Lapses into Arianism and How Athanasius Had Avoided Them," 
KA@HTHTPIA : Essays Presented to Joan Hussey for Her Eightieth Birthday 
(Camberley, Surrey, 1988), pp. 153-71. 

Cf. Milton V. Anastos, "Ancient Greek Sources of Byzantine Absolutism," 
Studies in Honor of Harry A. Wolfson (1965), pp. 89-109; "Byzantine Politi- 
cal Theory: Its Classical Precedents and Legal Embodiment," The "Past" in 
Medieval and Modern Greek Culture, ed. Speros Vryonis, jr., Byzantina kai 
Metabyzantina, 1 (Malibu, 1978), 13-53. 

5 "CL 1.14.4 and the Emperors’ Exemption from the Laws," Sodalitas: 
Scritti in onore di Antonio Guarino (Naples, 1984), pp. 1233-43. 
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of bringing it about (IV). Extraordinary imperial intervention in 
church affairs also marked the iconoclast controversy. Here 
Anastos applied very successfully his principle of giving con- 
temporary sources their due weight; hence his insistence on 
dating Leo III's first measures against icons to 726/27, as 
indicated in the Liber Pontificalis (VIIT) and his defence of 732/33 
as the date for the transfer of Illyricum, Calabria and Sicily to the 
jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Constantinople (IX). Careful study 
of the sources likewise enables him to refute the attempt to date to 
815, rather than 754, the iconoclasts' ethical theory, which urges 
imitation of the virtues of the saints, rather than worship of their 
images (XI). Anastos' work on iconoclasm was capped by his 
magisterial survey of the subject in the Cambridge Medieval 
History, which is likely long to remain a starting-point for 
research.® Finally, he is able to demonstrate in detail against F. 
Dvornik? that the Council of 861, far from being a retrial of 
Photius along lines ordered by the Pope (Nicholas I), was, in 
fact, carefully planned by the Byzantine court in collusion with : 
the Roman legates (see Bibliography under 1990). 

In numismatics Anastos has the eye of a connoisseur and over 
a number of years has built up his own splendid collection of 
ancient and Byzantine coins. Moreover, he was able to deploy 
his knowledge of the subject with great skill in supporting the 
authenticity of Eusebius, Vita Constantini 1.28-31: he makes it 
very likely that the report of Constantine's conversion, along 
lines indicated by Eusebius, was in circulation within the imperial 
family and that the appearance of the legend hoc signo victor eris 
on Vetranio's coins of 350, as well as later issues, reflects the 
words tottw víka reported by Eusebius. If the content of the 
controverted chapters was familiar as early as 350, the case for 
athetization becomes very difficult to sustain. 

Anastos conceived his project as the investigation of Byzan- 
tine intellectual history in the broadest sense, an extremely 
exacting task, since, as he observed in one of his earliest 


6 The Cambridge Medieval History IV, 1, ed. J.M. Hussey (Cambridge, 
1966), 61-104 ("Iconoclasm and Imperial Rule 717-842"). 

7 F, Dvornik, The Photian Schism: History and Legend (Cambridge, 
England, 1948), 28 ff. 

"The Edict of Milan: A Defence of its Traditional Authorship and 
Designation," Mélanges Venance Grumel II (= Revue des études byzantines 25) 
(Paris, 1967), 13-41 = Studies (n. 2 above), II and especially IIa. Note that 
Anastos gives full weight to the numismatic and other archaeological evidence 
for the emperor's coronation (III, 202 ff.). 
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publications, in the Byzantine field, "perhaps to a greater extent 
than elsewhere, a proper understanding of any single discipline 
depends heavily upon the results of research in all branches of 
Byzantinology — literature, philosophy, theology, science, 
politics, economics and archaeology" (XIV, p. 35). The history 
of science and philosophy were thus well within his purview, 
though he conceded that, in general, "Byzantine science was 
rarely more than a phase of the study of the ancient classics, 
treated as literary texts and not as models for independent 
empirical investigation" (XV, p. 402). Pletho's scientific studies 
were, of course, among his premiéres amours; and his first large 
publication sorted out the sources for Pletho's calendar and 
liturgy, which proved to be Greek (mostly Solon, Plato and 
Proclus), rather than Islamic, as F. Táschner had supposed.’ 
Anastos was likewise able to vindicate Pletho's critique of 
Strabo's theory that the torrid zone is uninhabitable (X VI) and to 
give Pletho proper credit for calling the attention of Western 
colleagues at the Council of Ferrara/Florence (1438/39) to pas- 
sages in Strabo which lent support to Christopher Columbus' 
theory that he could reach India by sailing west over the Atlantic 
(XVII). Finally, Anastos had the great merit of advancing in 
several respects our understanding of Cosmas Indicopleustes' 
sixth-century Christian Topography. The work was, in fact, 
written at Alexandria, not on the Sinai peninsula, a point settled 
by Anastos once and for all (XIII). Anastos was also able to 
show that Cosmas had more knowledge of Aristotle than was 
commonly supposed and that his work is anti-Monophysite in 
tendency and directed against a philosophical position similar to 
that of John Philoponus (XIV). 

It should be added that the publications which have appeared 
hitherto (see Bibliography), many of them contributions to 
Festschriften, conferences and the like (he has been constantly 
besieged with such requests), do not begin to give an adequate 
conception of the vast scope of Anastos' knowledge and interests; 
they are, in fact, teucyn tôv 8£wvàv, not of Homer, as Aeschy- 
lus described his tragedies, but of a large-scale study begun in 
1958 on the suggestion of the New York editor Jacob Epstein and 
to be entitled The Mind of Byzantium. Some of this work is 


9 MV. Anastos, "Pletho's Calendar and Liturgy," Dumbarton Oaks Papers 4 
(1948), 185-305; references to Tüschner at p. 190, n. 28; here Anastos 
likewise gives proof of his profound knowledge of Neoplatonism. 
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adumbrated, albeit dimly, in a much shortened version published 
(in Greek) in the History of the Greek People.!9 

In the course of a long and distinguished career there have 
accrued to Anastos awards and honors too numerous for 
complete listing here. I will merely single out grants from the 
American Council of Learned Societies and Harvard University 
for study in Europe in 1948, Guggenheim and Fulbright Fellow- 
ships for European research in 1954-55 and a second Guggen- 
heim for 1966-67, his status as a member of the American 
Philosophical Society, Fellow of the Medieval Academy of 
America, Fellow of the American Numismatic Society and Senior 
Fellow of Dumbarton Oaks. 

What is it that gives Anastos' writings a "classic" quality 
denied to all but a very few scholars? Contributory factors include 
the care with which the argument is formulated and developed, 
the scrupulous attention to the various categories of evidence, 
including the archaeological, the very thorough evaluation and 
citation of the literature — a practice rare in an age when authors- 
increasingly consult their own convenience, rather than the 
exigencies of the community of scholarship —, and the humane 
and judicious viewpoint — never clouded by narrow sectarianism 
— exposed throughout. Furthermore time is likely to vindicate 
Anastos' principle of giving contemporary sources their due 
weight and his reluctance to see this evidence dismissed on 
essentially subjective grounds.!! 

One of the most potent weapons in his arsenal is the keen 
linguistic sense which informs his interpretation of the sources, 
whether he is discussing xéAevoig and its Latin equivalent iussio, 
the phrase Aóyov xowic0o: (VIIT) or the technical term onóyevog = 
perigee (XV). Nor did he shy away from strictly philological 
Work, as is shown by his selfless collation of all the Greek 
manuscripts for A.D. Nock's edition of the Corpus Hermeti- 
cum)? or his edition and translation of the journals and other 
documents bearing on Christopher Columbus' life and voyages, 
published by Samuel E. Morison. !3 





10 'Iotopia tod ‘EAAnvixod čOvovç (Athens, 1979): vol. 7, pp. 306-54 
and 398-423; vol. 8, pp. 214-73; vol. 9, pp. 338-47 and 372-83. 
ll See n. 8 above, p. 15; cf. interview with Los Angeles Times February 16, 
1975, pt. 2, page 5. 

Corpus Hermeticum, ed A.D. Nock, 4 volumes (Paris, 1945-54). 
13 Samuel E. Morison, Journals and Other Documents on the Life and 
Voyages of Christopher Columbus (New York, 1963); see n. 1 above, p. 6. 


Though many of Anastos' writings, like so much scholarship, 
have as their causa efficiens some point made in the current 
scholarly debate, they all spring ultimately from a larger vision of 
the intellectual life of the Byzantine Empire, which he sees as vital 
and charged with relevance to the modern world. In this connec- 
tion he points, for instance, to the problem of power, its acquisi- 
tion and use and the fact that so fundamental a safeguard against 
the arbitrary exercise of power as the writ of habeas corpus of 
Anglo-American law is modelled after the "exhibitionary inter- 
dict" of Roman law (Dig. 43.23.1 pr. 1) applied to sons or slaves 
wrongfully detained.!4 

The present volume, like its predecessor,!? bears eloquent 
testimony to the stimulus and inspiration that Anastos has 
provided to so many different scholars all working at their subject 
from their different angles but all wishing to pay homage to the 
great patriarch of American Byzantine studies and sharing his 
conviction of the presence of Byzantium.!6 


14 N. 11 above and n. 1 above, pp. 16-17. 

15 Byzantine Studies in Honor of Milton V. Anastos, ed. Speros Vryonis, jr., 
Byzantina kai Metabyzantina 4 (Malibu, 1985). 

16 I am grateful to Professors tGerhard Ladner, Stephen Reinert and Speros 
Vryonis, jr., Dr. John Langdon and Mr. Nicholas Goodhue for advice in 
connection with this preface. 


MILTON V. ANASTOS AT DUMBARTON OAKS: 
A REMINISCENCE 


WALTER E. KAEGI / THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An important but difficult to recover portion of 
Milton Anastos' life, as memories fade, was his long career at 
Dumbarton Oaks!. I was fortunate to be a Junior Fellow during 
the last year of Milton Anastos' stay at Dumbarton Oaks, in 1963- 
64. I cannot recall anything about his many earlier years there, 
which I know only from hearsay, but I can say something about 
his final one. It was a pleasure, privilege, and rewarding ex- 
perience to have known him there during that year. 

In that last academic year at Dumbarton Oaks, 1963-1964, 
Milton Anastos was a source of erudition, passion, and inspira- 
tion on a great number of subjects. His office was generously 
open to the Fellows for consultation. He likewise made his 
extensive personal library available to those of us who needed to 
use it. He was a lively raconteur of many past incidents at 
Harvard and Dumbarton Oaks and various scholarly personalities 
both past and present within the discipline of Byzantine Studies. 
He regaled us with stories at lunch in the Fellows Building and 
during the serving of tea that then immediately followed the 
served lunch. In this way he helped to pass on traditions of 
scholarship and standards in the field of Byzantine Studies and 
thereby helped to make for a continuity of tradition. It is easy to 
recall the impressive scene of him with his eyeshade whether in 
his office at Dumbarton Oaks or in his apartment on Wisconsin 
Avenue that was so overstuffed with books and offprints. I also 
vividly remember his and Glanville Downey's final farewell party 
at Dumbarton Oaks in the late spring of 1964. It was a somewhat 
Curious but memorable event at Ernst Kitzinger's house -- then 
Director of Studies at the Center for Byzantine Studies -- where 
Milton Anastos and Glanville Downey appeared to celebrate their 
respective impending departures. Other distinguished attendees 


l Milton V. Anastos, "Dumbarton Oaks and Byzantine Studies, a Personal 
Account," in Byzantium : A World Civilization, ed. A. Laiou and H. Maguire 
(Washington, D.C., 1992), pp. 5-18. 
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included no less than Mrs. Bliss, the founder and benefactress of 
Dumbarton Oaks, and Lynn White, then Director of the Medieval 
and Renaissance Center of U.C.L.A., who was especially 
ebullient that evening, for he had been heavily involved in suc- 
cessfully luring Milton Anastos away from Dumbarton Oaks. To 
us Junior Fellows, as we raised our glasses for the toasts, the 
festivities were both a happy and a sad moment, for his departure 
signified the end of an era. It was a loss for intellectual life and 
good conversation at Dumbarton Oaks. 

Above all in those years of strain, competition, doubt, and 
concern about academic jobs and careers Milton Anastos was a 
source of sound advice, both academic and practical, wit, human 
kindness, and help, and encouragement to younger scholars and 
to scholarly visitors. He of course was willing to help with 
letters of reference. He was an inspiration and a moderating and 
steadying force, as well as a fount of references and criticism. 
He contributed to enlivening Dumbarton Oaks. His advice con- 
cerning patristics and ecclesiastical history was especially ap- 
preciated. He expounded and defended rigorously independent 
scholarly opinions. Although he personally had no students there 
he significantly participated in the maturation and intellectual 
development of many of the Junior Fellows who passed through 
Dumbarton Oaks. This is not a readily documented role of his, 
but it nonetheless is a lasting and significant one. He made, in 
short, a major positive contribution both to intellectual life and to 
the humanizing of life for the Junior Fellows, for which many of 
them have remained perpetually grateful. In this fashion, in addi- 
tion to his teaching at U.C.L.A. and his published scholarship, 
he made a major if little noticed contribution to Byzantine Studies 
within and outside the United States. By making a difference in 
its intellectual atmosphere and quality of life he enriched both 
Dumbarton Oaks and the discipline. 


TABULA GRATULATORIA 


Vice Chancellor Dorothy deF. Abrahamse, California State 
University, Long Beach 

Professor Rosemary Park Anastos, University of California, Los 
Angeles 
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Professor John W. Barker, University of Wisconsin 

Professor Robert L. Benson, University of California, Los 
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Professor Luci Berkowitz, University of California, Irvine 

Professor Charles Brand, Bryn Mawr College 

Professor Robert Browning, University of London 

Professor Theodore F. Brunner, University of California, Irvine- 
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Professor Stanley M. Burstein, California State University, Los 
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Dr. Andrew J. Cappel, Attorney at Law 
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Professor Alan Cameron, Columbia University 

Professor Giles Constable, Institute for Advanced Study, Prince- 
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Professor Slobodan Curéié, Princeton University 

Father Anthony C. Daly, St. Louis University 

Professor Andrew R. Dyck, University of California, Los 
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State University, Fullerton 

Professor Deno J. Geanokoplos, Yale University 

Mr. Nicholas Goodhue, Historian and Librarian 

Mr. Adolf M. Hakkert, Scholar and Publisher 

Professor Richard G. Hovannisian, University of California, Los 
Angeles 

Reverend Francis Houdek, S.J., Berkeley Theological Seminary 

Professor Joan Hussey, University of London 

Dr. John Johnson, University of California, Los Angeles 

Professor Walter Emil Kaegi, Jr., University of Chicago 

Professor Ioli Kalavrezou, Harvard University 
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Professor Anna Kartsonis, University of Washington 

Professor Alexander Kazhdan, Dumbarton Oaks 

Professor Bariša Krekic, University of California, Los Angeles 

+Professor Gerhard Ladner, University of California, Los 
Angeles 

Professor Angeliki Laiou, Director, Dumbarton Oaks 
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Mr. Dimitrios Vryonis, Attorney at Law 
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The Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451 (Washington, 
1952), AHR 59, 907f. 

"Note on Iconoclasm," Byzantinische Zeitschrift 47, 
244. 

"Political Theory in the Lives of the Slavic Saints 
Constantine and Methodius," Harvard Slavic Studies 2, 
11-38. 

"Byzantine Culture and Its Significance for the Russian 
Church," St. Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly 2, 5-10. 
"Byzantine History," Encyclopedia Americana (New 
York). 

"Byzantine Literature," ibid. (New York). 

"Critique of the Life and Works of Professor Alexander 
A. Vasiliev, 1867-1953," Russian Review 13, 59-63. 
"The Ethical Theory of the Images in the Iconoclastic 
Councils of 754 and 815," Dumbarton Oaks Papers 8, 
151-60. 

Review of André Grabar, Byzantine Painting (Geneva, 
1953), New Republic, vol. 130, no. 7 (February 15), 
19. 

"Ihe Argument for Iconoclasm as Presented by the 
Iconoclastic Council of 754," Studies in Honor of A.M. 
Friend, Jr. (Princeton), 177-88. 


1956-57 Review of Chrysostomus Baur, Initia Patrum Graeco- 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1960-61 


1962 


rum, 2 vols. (Vatican City, 1955), AHR 62, 426. 

"The Transfer of Illyricum, Calabria, and Sicily to the 
Jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of Constantinople in 
732-33," Silloge Bizantina in onore di Silvio Giuseppe 
Mercati, Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici 9, 14-31. 
"Bibliography of the Works of George La Piana," 
Harvard Divinity School Bulletin, 103-8. 

Review of Joseph Gill, ed., Acta graeca Concilii 
Florentini cum versione Latina (Rome, 1953), Specu- 
lum 34, 270-73. 

Review of Cyril Mango, The Homilies of Photius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople (Dumbarton Oaks Studies 3 
[Cambridge, Mass., 1958]), Church History 29, 213f. 
Review of Philip Sherrard, The Greek East and the 
Latin West (London and New York, 1959), AHR 66, 


Gregorii Nysseni opera, 5 and passim, ed. Werner 
Jaeger et alii (Leiden, 1962, etc.), see vol. 5, pages 8- 
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1963 


1964 


1964-65 


1965 
1966 


1967 


1968 


10, 16f. for references to collations of Greek MSS by 
Anastos. 

"The History of Byzantine Science: Report on the 
Dumbarton Oaks Symposium of 1961," Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers 16, 409-11. 

"Nestorius Was Orthodox," Dumbarton Oaks Papers 
16, 117-40. 

Journals and Other Documents on the Life and Voyages 
of Christopher Columbus by Samuel E. Morison (New 
York); all of the texts and translations in this volume 
were prepared or revised by Anastos. 

"Justinian's Despotic Control over the Church as 
Illustrated by His Edicts on the Theopaschite Formula 
and His Letter to Pope John II in 533," Zbornik Rodova 
8, Mélanges G. Ostrogorsky 2 (Belgrade), 1-11. 
Review of Ihor Sevéenko, Etudes sur la polémique entre 
Théodore Métochite et Nicéphore Choumnos (Corpus 
Bruxellense Historiae Byzantinae, Subsidia 3 [Brus- 
sels, 1962]), AHR 70, 515. 

"Ancient Greek Sources of Byzantine Absolutism," 
Studies in Honor of Harry A. Wolfson, 89-109. | 
"The Iconoclastic Emperors, 717-842," Cambridge 
Medieval History, vol. 4 (2nd ed.), 61-104, 835-48. 
"Some Aspects of Byzantine Influence on Latin 
Culture," 57 pp. (in Twelfth Century Europe and the 
Foundations of Modern Society, ed. Marshall Clagett, 
Gaines Post, Robert Reynolds [Madison 1961; new ed. 
1966]). 

"Porphyry's Criticism of the Bible," The Classical 
tradition : Essays in Honor of Harry Caplan (Ithaca), 
421-50. 

"The Edict of Milan (313), a Defence of Its Traditional 
Authorship and Designation," Revue des études byzan- 
tines 25 (Mélanges Venance Grumel 2 [Paris]), 13-41. 
"Byzantine Philosophy," Encyclopedia of Philosophy 1 
(New York), 436-39 (double columns). 

"Byzantine Literature," New Catholic Encyclopedia 2 
(New York), 977-1000 (double columns). 

"George Gemistus Pletho," Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
new printing, 1957-58, in 1968 printing, vol. 10, 65. 
"Dionysius of Alexandria," ibid., vol. 7, 464. 
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"Leo's Edict against the Images in the Year 726-27 and 
Italo-Byzantine Relations between 726 and 730," Poly- 
chordia: Festschrift Franz Dólger 3 (Amsterdam), 5-41. 


1968-69 Review of Deno Geanakoplos, Byzantine East and Latin 


1969 


1975 


1978 


1979 


1981 


1982 
1984 


1985 


1986 


West (New York, 1966), AHR 74. 

Review of Steven Runciman, The Fall of Constantino- 
ple (1453), (Cambridge, 1965), Renaissance Quarterly, 
157-59. 

"Vox populi voluntas Dei and the Coronation of the 
Byzantine Emperor," Studies in Judaism in Late Anti- 
quity, vol.12, Christianity, Judaism and other Greco- 
Roman Cults, Studies for Morton Smith at Sixty, Part 2 
(Leiden), 181-207. 

Review of Gervase Mathew, Byzantine Aesthetics 
(New York, 1964), Slavic Review 34, 206ff. 
"Byzantine Political Theory: Its Classical Precedents 
and Legal Embodiment," Byzantina kai Metabyzantina, 
vol. 1, The Past in Medieval and Modern Greek Culture . 
(Malibu), 1-53. 

Studies in Byzantine Intellectual History (Variorum 
Press, London). 

"The Intellectual History of the Byzantine Empire" (in 
Greek), in Historia tu Helleniku Ethnus (History of the 
Greek Nation), v. 7 (covering 324-641) (Athens), 306- 
54, 398-423 ; v. 8 (covering 642-1071), 214-73; v. 9 
(covering 1071-1453), 338-47, 372-83 (two cols. per 
page, quarto). 

"Basil's Kata Eunomiu, a Critical Analysis," in Basil of 
Caesarea: Christian, Humanist, Ascetic, ed. Paul J. 
Fedwick (Toronto), 67-136. 

"De sociis Academiae Mediaevalis nuper electis," 
Speculum 57, 691-92. 

"Codex Iustinianus 1.14.4 and the Emperors' 
Exemption from the Laws," in Sodalitas: Scritti in onore 
di Antonio Guarino 3 (Naples), 1233-43. 

"Ihe Emperor Justin's Role in the Restoration of 
Chalcedonian Doctrine, 518-519," Byzantina 13, 125- 
39. 

"On David's Neoplatonism," in David Anhaght', the 
"Invincible" Philosopher, ed. Avedis K. Sanjian 
(Studies in Near Eastern culture and society issued 
under the auspices of the G. E. von Grunebaum Center 
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1988 


1990 


1992 


1993 


for Near Eastern Studies, UCLA, vol. 7 [Atlanta]), 
111-17. 

"A Life of Learning: Scholarship by Contrariety," 
American Council of Learned Societies Newletter 37, 
nos. 1 & 2 (Winter/Spring), 3-17. 

"Basil's Lapses into Arianism and How Athanasius Had 
Avoided Them," in KA@HTHTPIA: Essays Presented to 
Joan Hussey for her 80th Birthday (Camberley, Surrey, 
England: Porphyrogenitus), 153-71. 

Review of Daniel J. Sahas, [con and Logos: Sources in 
Eighth-century Iconoclasm (Toronto, 1986), Catholic 
Historical Review 74, 328-30. 

"The Papal Legates at the Council of 861 and Their 
Compliance with the Wishes of the Emperor Michael 
III," Harmos: Timetikos tomos ston Kathegete N. K. 
Moutsopoulo gia ta 25 chronia pneumatikes tu prospho- 
ras Sto panepistemio, vol. 1 (Thessalonike: Aristoteleio 
Panepistemio Thessalonikes, Polytechnike Schole, 
Tmema Architektonon), 185-200. 

“Dumbarton Oaks and Byzantine Studies: A Personal 
Account," in Byzantium: A World Civilization, ed. 
Angeliki E. Laiou and Henry Maguire (Washington, 
D.C.), 5-18. 

“The Coronation of Emperor Michael IV in 1034 by 
Empress Zoe and Its Significance," To 'EAAmvikóv : 
Studies in Honor of Speros Vryonis, Jr., Volume I, 
Hellenic Antiquity and Byzantium; ed. John S. 
Langdon, Stephen W. Reinert, Jelisaveta Stanojevich 
Allen, Christos P. Ioannides; honorary Editor-in-Chief, 
Milton V. Anastos; Project Director, Andreas Kypriani- 
des (New Rochelle, N. Y.), 23-43. 
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Thomas R. Brummel, The Róle of Reason in the Act of Faith in 
the Theologies of Origen, Basil and John Chrysostom, 1988. 


Lowell Clucas, The Hesychast Controversy in Byzantium in the 
14th Century: a Consideration of the Basic Evidence, 1975. 


Anthony C. Daly, Nestorius in the Bazaar of Heracleides: a 
Christology Compatible with the Third Letter and Anathemas of 
Cyril of Alexandria, 1983. 


Francis J. Houdek, S.J., Contemplation in the Life and Works of 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, 1979. 


John S. Langdon, John III Ducas Vatatzes' Byzantine Imperium 
in Anatolian Exile, 1222-54: the Legacy of His Diplomatic, 
Military and Internal Program for the Restitutio Orbis, 1978. 


Stephen W. Reinert, Greek Myth in Johannes Malalas' Account 
of Ancient History before the Trojan War, 1981. 


Frank R. Trombley, The Survival of Paganism in the Byzantine 
Empire during the Pre-Iconoclastic Period (540-727), 1981. 


Harry N. Turtledove, The Immediate Successors of Justinian: a 
Study of the Persian Problem and of Continuity and Change in 
Internal Secular Affairs in the Later Roman Empire during the 
Teens of Justin II and Tiberius II Constantine (A.D. 565-582), 
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ACTS OF THE APOSTLES: AN UNKNOWN BOOK? * 


KARL A. SQUITIER 
THESAURUS LINGUAE GRAECAE / UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
IRVINE 


It is a pleasure and a privilege to contribute a paper to this 
volume dedicated to Professor Milton V. Anastos. In addition to 
being a teacher and scholar whose mastery over and enthusiasm 
for his subject have had an incalculable impact for generations of 
students, Professor Anastos' intellectual integrity, honesty, digni- 
ty and humility are both in and out of the classroom an inspiration 
and a standard. But perhaps above all stand his humanity and 
friendship. For all of these things he will always be a presence. 
For the latter two I shall always be grateful. 


Probably sitting in his seat in the ambo in the first Hagia 
Sophia, perhaps during the Easter-Pentecost season of A.D. 
400,! Archbishop John Chrysostom (ca. 347-407) began the first 
of his fifty-five sermons on the New Testament book, Acts of the 
Apostles. His first words to the congregation were, "To many 
people? this book is not known to exist, neither it nor its author.'? 


* This study is an expanded version of a paper of the same title that I 
delivered at the Byzantine Colloquium held at UCLA on 7 April 1989. I thank 
Professors Douglas Domingo-Forasté, Andrew Dyck, and A. C. Sundberg for 
their careful reading of the manuscript. Their astute observations and com- 
ments saved me from several errors and ambiguities. 

Both the year as well as the time of year is uncertain. However, there is 
general agreement that this series on Acts began in 400 and perhaps concluded 
sometime in 401. In addition, they were delivered in Constantinople and not 
in Antioch. And, until recently, it was unanimously assumed that Chrysostom 
began this series during the Easter-Pentecost season. For the revisionist 
position, see A. Cameron, “Earthquake 400,” Chiron 17 (1987), 343-360, esp. 

-351. 

It is hard to imagine that Chrysostom was including scholars in this 
statement. He was referring, of course, to the rank and file laity--baptized 
Christians, catechumens, and even pagans. All were welcome to listen to the 
sermon, but the latter two were dismissed prior to other parts of the service. 
For further details and sources see J. Bingham, Origines Ecclesiasticae or the 
Antiquities of the Christian Church, vol. 4 (London, 1844), pp. 176-179. 

In Acta apostolorum, PG 60.13. The entire treatise is in PG 60.13-384. 
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Fourteen years earlier in 387, when he was a priest in Antioch, 
in the first of four sermons also devoted to Acts, he said much the 
same thing. "Today I wish to speak from the Acts of the 
Apostles. It is strange food and then again it is not. It is not 
strange because it is of the order of holy scripture, but yet 
strange, because perhaps your ears are not accustomed to such a 
subject. At any rate, to many people this book is not even 
known."4 

To the student of the literary and religious history of late 
antiquity and to one familiar with the content of Acts of the 
Apostles, such statements are indeed rather strange food (to 
continue Chrysostom's metaphor) and come as a total surprise--a 
least initially. In an attempt to shed some light on Chry- 
sostom's two statements, this study will first look very briefly at 
one particular spiritual need of the age and at the tenor of Acts 
itself. 

As with any period in human history, late antiquity in the 
Greek East had some characteristics that were uniquely its own, 
and others it shared with earlier and later generations. The 
characteristic that concerns us here is the motif of the miraculous. 
Although interest and confidence in the miraculous to help solve 
problems on either the personal or societal level was certainly not 
unique to late antiquity, it is perhaps accurate to say that it was a 
subject that was brought more into the foreground, brought into 
sharper focus than in previous generations. For one thing, it was 
no longer scorned and berated by the intellectual elite as being 
part and parcel of the baggage of the oi noAAoi. Now the subject of 
the miraculous--refined and dressed up, of course--was a most 
welcome topic for investigation and discussion in the salons of 
the thinkers and the courts of the powerful. Society at all levels, 
from the rulers to the ruled, from philosophers and theologians to 
bakers and charioteers, was very much interested in the miracu- 
lous from whatever quarter it happened to come and in whatever 
guise it happened to appear. The late Arnaldo Momigliano ob- 
served that late antiquity was a world "which daily needed the 


^ [n principium Actorum, PG 51.71. The entire treatise is in PG 51.65-112. 

This study focuses on those urban individuals who, if asked, would have 
called themselves Christians. They attended church services (for whatever 
motive), not compulsively or obsessively to be sure like some ascetic, but on 
a somewhat regular basis. It does not consider those persons, again urban and 
calling themselves Christians, who rarely if ever went to church. This latter 
class of Christian knew as much of Acts' existence as his modern counter- 
part...nothing or next to nothing. 
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reassurance of miracles." There is evidence for this attraction to 
"supernatural power-sources" in the surviving texts. There were 
the usual astrological, alchemical, magical and magico-medical 
handbooks at al: levels of sophistication or lack thereof. These 
had a long pedigree. What was of more recent vintage, however, 
was the increasing frequency of the subject mentioned in secular 
literary texts, as well as it being examined and cultivated in the 
philosophical-religious writings (both pagan and Christian). In 
many works of late antiquity the subject was never far removed 
from the reader's eyes or thoughts. This is particularly true of 
certain species of the romance genre, those writings that combin- 
ed miracle-working--or acts of power-- with a story of conflict 
and adventure. Having more in common in both spirit and sub- 
stance with the Philostratean life of Apollonius than with the so- 
called canonical five erotica,’ the Christian romances (for ex- 
ample the Clementines, much of the New Testament apocrypha, 
and hagiography) often cast the miraculous element in one of the 
dominant supporting roles. 

Concerning the tenor of Acts, Chrysostom's two statements 
cited above also come as a surprise. Although Acts has several 
themes, the dominant one is the divinity and power of the 
resurrected Christ displayed and proved by the apostles through, 
among other actions, the miracle.’ Hence the dilemma. On one 
side we see a traditional society very much interested in the 
miraculous and in stories about it. On the other, we see a book 
that was very much a part of the written canon of the official 
religion, a book filled with tales of miracles, but a book that 
Chrysostom claimed was unknown to many people. 

Is Chrysostom correct in his two statements? Or, is he using 
a sophist's (or preacher's) ploy, a rhetorical device used to call 
attention to whatever is under investigation? In an attempt to 
answer this, I shall first discuss the place of Acts in the New 


6 A. Momigliano, Essays in Ancient and Modern Historiography (Middle- 
town, Connecticut, 1977), p. 150. 

Those by Chariton, Xenophon of Ephesus, Achilles Tatius, Longus, and 
Heliodorus. These and other similar ones were the romances (perhaps also 
including --the text is unclear-- the narratives with embellishments about 
Pagan holy men, such as the Vita Apollonii) which the emperor Julian 
disdained. See Julian, Epistula 89b.301b in: L'empereur Julien. Oeuvres com- 
plétes, ed. J. Bidez, vol. 1.2, 2nd. edn. (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1960), p. 
169. Julian wanted his priests to read histories citing actual events and 
actions with no attendant fictitious flourishes. 

51 As Chrysostom himself says in homily 4 of In Actorum principium (PG 
.105). 
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Testament canon. Next will be a brief examination focusing on 
the use of Acts in the works of writers antecedent to and 
including Chrysostom. Finally I shall look at the place of Acts in 
private reading and in the church service. 

Although each of the 27 books that comprise the New 
Testament canon (that is, that series of documents we today 
recognize as authoritative) had already been written by the end of 
the first or the beginning of the second century,’ the mere 
existence of these books did not imply the acceptance of them as 
authoritative, that is, written by an apostle or by one of Peter's or 
Paul's disciples (Mark or Luke respectively). Much less were 
they formed into any sort of official canon. Possibly because of 
the need to articulate the parameters of the faith against the ad- 
vances, criticisms and individual canons of the various heterodox 
groups--especially those of Marcion, Montanus, and the various 
gnostic sects (which all flourished in the second century)--the 
New Testament gradually emerged and took its present contents 
by means of tests given to each of the individual books to 
determine its authority.!? The contents, of course, are: 4 
Gospels, Acts, 14 Pauline epistles, 7 catholic epistles, and the 
Apocalypse. The Gospels were the first to be accepted as 
authoritative by the Christian community, with the Pauline 
epistles (excepting the Epistle to the Hebrews) being accepted into 
the canon slightly later. These writings were from the very 
beginning, and indeed remained, the very core of orthodox 
Christian writings. They were the two pillars, with the Gospels 
being more prominent. The other books, for a variety of reasons, 


9  R. Grant, The Formation of the New Testament (London, 1965), p. 24. 
10 The history of the formation of the New Testament canon has been 
painstakingly discussed in many studies. See especially the following: K. 
Aland, The problem of the New Testament (London, 1962); K. and B. Aland, 
The Text of the New Testament. An Introduction to the Critical Editions and 
to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism, trans. E. F. Rhodes 
(Grand Rapids, 1987); H. von Campenhausen, The Formation of the Christian 
Bible (Philadelphia, 1972); H. Gamble, The New Testament Canon. Its Making 
and Meaning (Philadelphia, 1985); Robert Grant, The Formation of the New 
Testament (London, 1965); A. von Harnack, The Origin of the New Testament 
(London, 1925); J. Leipoldt, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, 2 
vols. (Leipzig, 1907-1908); B. Metzger, The Canon of the New Testament: Its 
Origin, Development, and Significance (Oxford, 1987) and The Early Versions 
Of the New Testament (Oxford, 1977); C.F.D. Moule, The Birth of the New 
Testament (San Francisco, 1982); B. F. Westcott, A General Survey of the 
History of the Canon of the New Testament, 6th edn. (Cambridge, 1889); Th. 
Zahn, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, 2 vols. (Erlangen, 1888- 
1892). 
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were accepted sooner or later. Acts had also been recognized as 
authoritative from an early period. The Gospel according to Luke 
as well as Acts were both written by Luke. In antiquity, no-one 
disputed this. To quote A. Sundberg, “It is not possible to accept 
Luke and question Acts, and from Irenaeus (ca. 130 - ca. 200) 
on, the latter was attributed to the follower of an apostle who had 
also produced an accepted gospel."!! However, there remained 
some uneasiness and distain about Acts, as we shall see. 

The rationale for the inclusion of Acts into this growing body 
of New Testament writings is uncertain, but one hypothesis is 
that it served as a bridge connecting the two pillars: the Gospels 
and the apostolic epistles.!? The material in Acts represented the 
transition between the life and ministry of Jesus reflected in the 
gospels on one hand, and the letters and nascent dogmas of the 
church as given by the apostles represented in the epistles on the 
other. The gospels focused upon Jesus the founder, whereas 
Acts told the story of the apostles, particularly Paul, as the 
proclaimers and interpreters of Jesus' teachings. Whatever the 
actualities were for Acts acceptance, Acts had been an accepted 
part of Christian writings for some 217 years prior to John's 
delivery of his 4 homilies on Acts in Antioch, and for some 230 
years before delivery of the 55 homilies in Constantinople. With 
over 200 years in the canon of a religion based ultimately upon 
the written word, we would expect Acts to have been read, 
studied, and commented upon enough by exegetes both orally 
(sermons) and in written works to have been at least known by 
the average lay person, whether or not that person was literate. 

For my examination of the use of Acts in the works of writers 
prior to and including Chrysostom, I will begin by surveying the 
number of surviving commentaries (both the fragmentary and the 
intact treatises) on the books of the New Testament. Next there 
will follow a quantitative analysis of homilies that (1) give an 
exposition of some passage found in a particular New Testament 
book, and (2) focus on some discrete topic found in a particular 
book. Last I shall briefly comment on occasional references to 


1l A. C. Sundberg, “Canon of the NT," The Interpreter's Dictionary of the 
Bible, Supplementary volume (Abingdon: Nashville, 1976), p. 139. 

See especially: Gamble, op. cit., p. 78; Harnack, Origin, pp. 53, 65, 96; 
H. Cadbury, The Book of Acts in History (London, 1955), p. 143; and A. 
Ehrhardt, The Acts of the Apostles (Manchester, 1969, chapter 1: “Time, 
Tradition and Canonization of the Book of Acts.” The pillar and bridge 
imagery comes from Cadbury. 
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Acts that appear in Christian texts antecedent to and including the 
Chrysostomian corpus.!? 

The following is a list showing the number of totally or 
partially extant commentaries on New Testament books. The first 
column represents the total number of actual commentaries (the 
"actuals"), as well as those fragments that in all probability are 
disiecta membra of lost commentaries (the "possibles"). The 
numbers in parentheses represent actual commentaries. The 
numbers in square brackets reflect the total number of actual 
commentaries not including those by Chrysostom. The fourth 
column (the braces) represent the total number of actual com- 
mentaries written prior to the fourth century.!4 


13 The totals are the result of scanning the on-line version of L. Berkowitz 
& K. Squitier, Thesaurus Linguae Graecae Canon of Greek Authors and Works 
in conjunction with M. Geerard and F. Glorie, Clavis Patrum Graecorum, vol. 5 
[Indices, Initia, Concordantiae] (Turnhout, 1987), hereafter CPG. For the 
purposes of this survey, attention was paid only to genuine and dubious works; 
no spurious work was counted unless it is known for certain to be dated to the 
period under discussion. Also, whether or not a work survives in Greek is of 
no concern as long as that work had originally been written in Greek. 

A caveat is necessary here. The numbers represented in the list do not 
claim to give the complete picture. For example, the numbers (in column 1) 
for the Gospels, Acts, and the first Epistle of John also include the now 
totally lost commentaries on each of them by Diodore of Tarsus (d. ca. 394). 
Again, the totals (in column 1) for the Epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians, 
and Ephesians reflect the lost work of Apollinarius of Laodicea (ca. 310-ca. 
390). Certainly there were other commentaries, now totally lost, that ought to 
be represented in this tally, but about which my knowledge is lacking. 
Secondly, the majority of the totals in columns 1, 2, and 4 represent remnants 
of commentaries whose fragments are found in the catenae. Unhappily, not all 
of the fragments represented therein are disiecta membra of lost commentaries. 
Often an author's elucidations in the catenae to Acts have been shown not to 
have been commentaries. One of Epiphanius' (ca. 315-403) three exegetical 
remarks on Acts is from his Panarion (CPG 3761.8); the provenance of his 
other two notices are unknown. The fragments of Athanasius are thought to 
belong to one of his now lost books Contra Novatianos (CPG 2141.11). 
Another reason to eliminate his fragments is that "no ancient author ever 
mentions that Athanasius wrote commentaries on any part of the New 
Testament" (J. Quasten, Patrology, vol. 3 (Utrecht, 1966), p. 39). The 
material of Dionysius of Alexandria (d. 264) is perhaps part of his commentary 
on Ecclesiastes (CPG 1590). The numerous comments of Severian of Gabala 
(d. post 408) (CPG 4218) have recently been shown to be part of the treatise 
of Pseudo-Chrysostom, In illud:  Geminina viperarum (CPG 4947). This 
treatise, in turn, has been now assigned to Severian himself. See: S. Voicu, 
"Sévérien de Gabala," in: Dictionnaire de Spiritualité, vol. 13 (Paris, 1989), 
col. 758. Out of the eighteen authors up to Severian (Chrysostom's con- 
temporary), but not including Chrysostom himself, represented in the catenae, 
there are eleven outright rejects. This is because the fragments in reality are 


Book Number of commentaries 
Matthew 6 (5) [4] (1) 
Mark 2 (1) [1] (0) 
Luke 6 (4) [4] (1) 
John 8 (5) [4] (2) 
Acts 10 (5) [2] (1) 
Romans 7 (5) [4] (1) 
1-2 Corinthians 6 (4) [3] (1) 
Galatians 4 (4) [3] (1) 
Ephesians 4 (4) [3] (1) 
Philippians 2 (2) [1] (0) 
Colossians 3 (3) 2] (1) 
1-2 Thessalonians 4 (4) [3] (1) 
1-2 Timothy 2 (2) [1] (0) 
Titus 3 (3) [2] (1) 
Philemon 3 (3) [2] (1) 
Hebrews 3 (2) [1] (1) 
James 2 (D [1] (0) 
1-2 Peter 2 (1) [1] (0) 
1-3 John 3 (2) [1] (0) 
Jude 1 (1) [1] (0) 
Apocalypse 2 (1) [1] (1) 
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As can readily be seen from this list there is nothing here that 
would indicate that Acts had been a neglected book. To the con- 


pieces of other treatises that really do not focus on Acts at all. The inclusion 
of Flavius Josephus--if indeed this is the Josephus who is meant-- is strange. 
He certainly did not write a treatise on Acts, although his work could 
conceivably have been a source for Acts. There is one "possible but highly 
doubtful" entry. That is Theophilus of Alexandria (d. 412). He does not seem 
to have written commentaries; he had other ways to teach and spread the faith! 
This also has not been included in the totals. The five "possibles" represented 
by Apollinarius of Laodicea, Didymus Caecus of Alexandria (313-398), Euse- 
bius of Emesa (d. ca. 359), Theodore of Heraclea (d. 355), and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (ca. 350-428) have been included in the totals. For a listing and 
Short discussion of the authors represented in the catenae to Acts, see: R. 
Devreesse, "Chaines exégétiques grecques," in: Dictionnaire de la Bible. 
Supplément, vol. 1 (Paris, 1928), coll. 1205-1208. For a useful list with _ 
bibliography, see: Paul F. Stuehrenberg, "The study of Acts before the Ref NORMa~ 
mation. A bibliographic introduction," Novum Testamentum 29 (19 Le 
especially pp. 106-111. For all the New Testament books, the two 
commentary are included. The homiletical type was generally delivered o 
and perhaps later issued in written form; it was meant for general consump 
(e.g. all of Chrysostom's commentaries). The other was much more erudite ONG 
was designed for the fellow scholar and other interested educated persons. An ` o 
example is the scholiastic format which gave the lemma of the Biblical text MEE 
followed by an exegesis on that lemma, then another lemma, and so on (e.g. 

Origen's commentary on the Apocalypse). 
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trary, the number of actual and possible commentaries (column 
one) far exceeds the total for any other New Testament book. 
Even subtracting those numbers representing the "possible 
commentaries", the resulting totals (column two) dictate that Acts 
ought to have been as well known as the Gospels (except Mark) 
and the majority of the Pauline epistles. The catholic epistles and 
the Apocalypse did not fare too well. The same applies for the 
totals represented in columns three and four--Acts held its own. 
However, these numbers can be misleading, and I will return to 
them shortly. 

A survey was also done for those homilies that address 
themselves to some discrete quotation or topic peculiar to a 
particular book. Many such sermons survive with the assigned 
title beginning, "In illud:" (Eig tò) plus some short scriptural pas- 
sage. Many deal with the Gospels (30) and the Pauline epistles 
(21). No sermon survives, however, that deals with a particular 
quotation from Acts. What about topics? Concerning some event 
in the life of Jesus as given in the Gospels, numerous sermons 
commenting upon many such episodes are extant (120). For the 
Acts there seem to have been only two topics. One deals with 
Stephen, the first Christian martyr. Sermons on martyrs were a 
popular sub-ect. Just about every extant Christian writer be- 
ginning with the third century has surviving at least one sermon 
dealing with a martyr; twenty-five genuine homilies concerning 
either a single martyr or martyrs collectively survive in 
Chrysostom's corpus alone.!ó But, we find that only 7 works 
with Stephen as the subject survive in varying degrees of 
completeness. The authors are: Athanasius of Alexandria (ca. 
296-373; one treatise survives in Armenian and is of dubious 
authenticity); Basil of Caesarea (ca. 330-379; one in Armenian); 
Eusebius of Emesa (died ca. 359; one in Armenian; dubious); 
Gregory of Nyssa (ca. 330-ca. 395; 2 encomia in Greek); 
Nectarius (died 397; one in Armenian); and John Chrysosotom 
(one in Greek but fragmentary). All of these writers flourished in 


15 This is not surprising since there were still pockets of resistance to the 
acceptance of some of the catholic epistles and the Apocalypse into the New 
Testament canon. The numbers for the catholic epistles are misleading in that 
the Epistles of James, Peter, John, and Jude did not have their own actual 
individual commentaries (column 2). All of the catholic epistles together were 
represented in one commentary written by Didymus Caecus (In epistulas 
catholicas brevis enarratio, PG 39.1749-1818). The exception to this is the 
first Epistle of John. Diodorus of Tarsus wrote a commentary on it. 

16 [Included in this total is the series of three encomia that pertain to the 
inter-testamentine martyrs, the Maccabees. 
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ourth century. Prior to this century there is no record of any 
the y celebrating Stephen's martyrdom. This is hardly a good 
showing for the first Christian martyrdom that Acts alone 
records, but perhaps people of the ancient church preferred 
hearing about the more recent extra-Biblical martyrdoms; they 
could more easily identify with the victims (or depending on how 
one looks at it, the victors). Likewise, possibly the preachers 
found more pertinent material in the more recent and remembered 
martyrdoms for teaching and edification purposes. Evidence for 
this is given by Chrysostom when he said that recent events were 
more important than the ancient ones for the purpose of belief.! 

The second topic belonging to Acts is Pentecost, an event that 
was commemorated as the most important festival after Easter in 
the ancient church. The earliest known sermon of genuine 
authorship (but extant only in Georgian) belongs to Cyril of 
Jerusalem (315-386). There is a treatise of dubious authenticity 
surviving in Coptic under the name of Athanasius of Alexandria. 
There are one each by Amphilochius of Iconium (ca. 340-395), 
Gregory of Nyssa, two by Severian of Gabala (died after 408), 
and finally two genuine homilies by Chrysostom himself. There 
are, then, a total of 8, and, as with the 7 homilies focusing on 
Stephen, none predates the fourth century. Again, this is a less 
than respectable number concerning a subject so important and so 
crucial to the church: the descent and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
According to the extant literature, these are the only two topics in 
Acts to which sermons were dedicated. Amazing as it is, there is 
no extant sermon (and there is none known to ever have been 
written) devoted to Paul's travels and the famous shipwreck, to 
his appearance before Nero, to any of the many miracles, or to 
that interesting character, Simon Magus. It seems in this case that 
Chrysostom's statement may have some validity. However, he 
could just as easily have made his statement with regard to other 
books. With the exclusion of the numerous homilies concerning 
Jesus that are, of course, based on the Gospels, the numbers 
taken by themselves would suggest that the majority of the books 
of the New Testament were not widely known. There are no sur- 
viving homilies (complete or fragmented) based upon some 
discrete quotation or topic derived from the books of Mark, Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, 1-2 Thessalonians, Philemon, the catholic 
epistles or the Apocalypse. Galatians, Philippians, Titus and He- 
brews have one homily each. 1-2 Timothy has 2, Luke 4, 


17 Homily 14 In Acta apostolorum, PG 60.113. 
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Romans 6, 1-2 Corinthians 9, John 12, and Matthew 14. Acts 
with its 15 homilies ought to have been better known than 21 of 
the other 26 New Testament books. 

To briefly recapitulate, there were 5 actual (10 including the 
"possibles") commentaries on Acts. Of the sermons, we know 
that 15 homilies focus on either Stephen or on the Pentecost. The 
total number of known works (whether extant or altogether lost) 
concerning Acts--from the time of the earliest implied recognition 
of this book as authoritative (the testimony of Irenaeus!? [late 
second century]) through John Chrysostom--is 20 (25 if the 
"possibles" are added). Perhaps a few more commentaries were 
written than the record shows, certainly many more sermons did 
once exist, albeit briefly. Obviously some of them, such as the 
extant examples, were copied and enjoyed circulation. But, of 
the scores of sermons delivered to congregations year after year 
in church after church, this was the minority; most of them 
perished as soon as they were uttered. However, one suspects 
that the ratio was approximately the same as is reflected in the 
surviving literature: topics concerning Jesus and those subjects 
taken from the Gospels and certain books of the Old Testament, 
particularly Psalms, received more attention than topics from Acts 
and indeed from the majority of the other books of the New 
Testament as well. 

For the last quantitative survey, I want to examine briefly the 
occasional references to Acts--where this book is mentioned by 
name--that appear in all works written during the period under 
discussion. We find many references to Ananias and Sapphira, 


18 Adv. Haer. 3.13-15, especially 14.3: ed. A. Rousseau and L. Doutreleau, 
Irénée de Lyon. Contre les hérésies livre III, vol. 2 [Sources chrétiennes 211 
(Paris: Cerf, 1974)], pp. 250-278. 

19 Although the TLG data bank of Greek texts produced the expected results, 
they nonetheless give only a partial picture. For example, for Acts the 
computer was instructed to scan the data bank for the combination of Ipag% 
and anxootoA. For comparison with Acts, I chose the often exploited Gospel 
according to John and the Epistle to the Romans, the most popular of the 
Pauline writings. For the Gospel according to John, the combination of 
Ioavv and evayyeA was used. Paul's Epistle to the Romans necessitated three 
combinations of scans: TlavA and Popai:o; exiotoA and Popao; and tpogq 
and Pwpaio. Needless to say, the computer was unable to locate references to 
Acts, John or Romans unless the texts themselves provided the combination 
of words asked for. Instructing the computer to scan the data bank for single 
common words such as Paul, John, Luke, Apostle, or IIpa& would have yielded 
unwieldly mountains of data, most of which would have been "garbage." Then 
again, there are many instances where Biblical passages are neither preceded 
nor followed by any sort of identifying reference point. Chrysostom is 
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the husband and wife who lied to the Holy Spirit and were 
immediately struck dead. There are references to Simon Magus 
and Elymas, especially in the anti-heterodox works Hippolytus 
and Epiphanius. Likewise there are quite a number illustrating 
the preaching power and technique of the apostle Peter% as well 
as the person and career of Paul. The martyrdom of Stephen is 
represented periodically as well as other episodes. The number 
of times Acts is mentioned is 193, and the earliest attested refer- 
ences are those by Clement of Alexandria (ca. 150- ca. 215). By 
way of comparison, Paul's Epistle to the Romans is mentioned 
about 185 times, whereas the Gospel according to John shows 
some 240 occurances. As with the figures dealing with the com- 
mentaries and individual homilies on some quotation or topic, 
Chrysostom's statement singling out Acts as a strange and 


notorious for often not giving a reference --a "handle"-- of any kind when he 
quotes some Biblical passage. This is especially the case when his quotation 
is found in the same Biblical book on which his homily is focused. This, of 
course, means going into the text and isolating references manually. For 
Chrysostom there is: R. A. Krupp, Saint John Chrysostom. A Scripture Index - 
(Lanham, MD, 1984). I did not use Krupp or go into the texts of other writers 
and manually count the instances of reference to Acts. The rationale is this: 
if Chrysostom, for example, did not give his audience--whether his reading 
audience or especially his hearing audience--a reference point when he quoted a 
particular piece of scripture, that audience was not even going to know that he 
just quoted something from the Bible, much less know from what Biblical 
book that quotation came unless that audience was very alert and very 
knowledgeable. Illustrative here is homily 19 (In Acta apostolorum, P G 
60.155) where Chrysostom complains that many people do not know what is 
read, even when they do come to church. Unfortunately, the scan for the 
above mentioned words is not a complete one because every author for the 
period under discussion has not yet been put into the TLG data bank. The 
most regrettable omissions for this study are the complete fragments of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, the majority of the works of Severian of Gabala and 
all the Greek translations of the works of Ephraem of Syria. In the case of 
Severian, I have examined the recent scholarship concerning his authorship of 
a number of the Pseudo-Chrysostom treatises and none of these treatises that 
mention Acts by name are currently assigned to him. For the most recent 
compilation of Severian's bibliography, see: S. Voicu, "Sévérien de Gabala," 
in: Dictionnaire de Spiritualité, vol. 13 (Paris, 1989). If these writers had 
been represented in this tally, the total count would have increased in number 
somewhat, but the conclusions would not have been different. As mentioned 
previously, I did not consider any spurious treatises unless it had been shown 
that these treatises belong to the period under discussion. For this survey, I 
treated the De trinitate of Didymus Caecus as genuine. For references affirming 
and denying the authenticity of this work see: M. Geerard, Clavis patrum 
raecorum, vol. 2 (Turnhout, 1974), p. 111, no. 2570. 

Cadbury, op.cit., p. 160, observed that the speeches received the most 

attention whenever Acts was the subject of comment or notice. 
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unknown book is only valid as long as we remember to add most 
of the other books of the New Testament as well. Quantitatively, 
the utilization of Acts seems to have been on a par with the 
Gospels as a group (treatises concerning Jesus would exploit all 4 
Gospels) and with some of the Pauline epistles, particularly 
Romans and 1-2 Corinthians. 

However, these numbers too are deceiving. A question that 
must be asked is, "For whom were these treatises written?" In 
the case of the individual homilies on some biblical quotation or 
single topic, the answer is the laity. Homilies by definition are an 
exposition on some moral point and are delivered orally (usually) 
to a congregation made up primarily (usually) of the laity.?! 
Concerning, however, the occasional references to scripture that 
occur in the other (non-homiletic) texts, the answer becomes 
more complicated. Since this paper is about Acts, I will limit my 
discussion to that book. As stated above, Acts is referred to by 
name some 193 times in the texts. The following gives the 
authors of these texts; the number following the author's date 
represents the number of times Acts was mentioned in the text: 
Amphilochius of Iconium (ca. 340-395, 2); Asterius of Amasa 
(4th-5th century, 1); Asterius the Sophist of Antioch (died after 
341, 1); Athanasius (ca. 296-373, 9); Basil of Caesarea (ca. 330- 
379, 17); Clement of Alexandria (ca. 150-ca. 215, 10); Cyril of 
Jerusalem (ca. 315-386, 2); Didymus Caecus of Alexandria (313- 
398, 24); Epiphanius (ca. 315-403, 8); Eusebius of Caesarea (ca. 
260-ca. 340, 41); Gregory of Nazianzus (329-389, 2); Irenaeus 
of Lyons (ca. 130-200, 1)?; John Chrysostom (ca. 347-407, 
24); Pseudo-Macarius of Egypt (4th century, 1); Marcellus of 
Ancyra (4th century, 2); and Origen (185-254, 39). Out of these 
these 192 references to Acts, 37 are from works with which the 
general laity may have had contact. 34 of these are from homilies. 
Of the remaining three, one is found in the Vita Antonii by 
Athanasius. Two are located in the Catecheses ad illuminandos 
by Cyril of Jerusalem. Of these 34 references located in homilies, 


21 The laity evidently was not always in the majority in a congregation. 
For example, the homily In Christi ascensionem (CPG 4737; TLG 2062 424) 
that is part of the corpus of Pseudo-Chrysostom is thought by its editor (C. 
Baur, "Drei unedierte Festpredigten aus der Zeit der nestorianischen Streitig- 
keiten," Traditio 9 (1953), 122-124) to have been delivered by some 
Antiochene cleric at the Council of Ephesus in 431. The congregation in this 
instance would have been primarily the speaker's colleagues. 

22 The one instance survives in the Latin translation (perhaps dating to the 
third century) of the Adversus Haereses. However, the Greek text of this work 
was extant in Chrysostom's time. 
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24 belong to various works of Chrysostom himself. This leaves 
10 references to Acts in the homiletic literature antecedent to or 
contemporaneous with Chrysostom. The remaining 156 oc- 
casional references to Acts (where the book of Acts is actually 
named) are in works that were not written to be delivered orally, 
but rather meant to be read. In addition, they were not written for 
general public consumption, but rather for the scholar or for other 
interested persons. These are, for example, Clement of Alexan- 
dria s Stromata and Paedagogus, Epiphanius' Panarion, Euse- 
bius' Historia ecclesiastica, Hippolytus' Refutatio, and Origen's 
Contra Celsum. We now return to the commentaries. 

As previously stated, some 5 (10 including the "possibles") 
commentaries on Acts with varying degrees of completeness and 
sophistication are known to have been written. The earliest was 
that by Origen (185-254). As in the case with the homilies on 
Stephen and the Pentecost, the remainder of the commentaries on 
Acts were written in the fourth century and possibly into the first 
year of the fifth (portions of Chrysostom's Constantinopolitan 
series). However, the commentary of Origen and the com- 
mentaries of Chrysostom are the only examples known to have 
been of the homily type, that is, meant for oral delivery to a 
congregation. Except for these there is no surviving example or 
even so much as a hint of such an example ever having been 
written that was meant for and delivered orally to the laity.24 All 
the other commentaries were meant for fellow scholars or for the 
interested reading laity that constituted a minority of the 
population. In addition, as far as we know for certain, the general 


23 The only Christians, it seems, to have written commentaries on any of 
the Biblical books prior to the third century were adherents of the various 
heterodox groups. Heracleon (ca. 145-180) wrote a commentary on the Gospel 
according to John. His contemporary was the orthodox Clement of Alexandria 
(ca. 150-ca. 215) who may have composed a commentary on Matthew (Arabic 
fragments are found in the catenae), but the evidence is too scanty to confirm 
this. 

24 As just stated above, the majority of the commentaries (both the 
homiletic and non-homiletic type) date to the fourth and very early fifth 
centuries. Moreover, the latter half of the fourth and the early fifth centuries 
saw a flurry of activity on Acts. There were the three sets of John's homilies 
that he delivered in Antioch and in Constantinople. There was the learned 
commentary possibly authored by Chrysostom's boyhood friend Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. For discussions about the authorship of this text, see CPG 3844. 
Lastly, a new edition of Acts with appended prologues was written by 
Euthalius, deacon at Alexandria (CPG 3640). As previously mentioned, it is 
Possible that Eusebius of Emesa wrote a commentary on Acts. If he did, his 
work certainly would have been another example of the homily type. 
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public heard a series of homilies covering the entire book of 
Acts? only once since that work had been written at the end of 
the first century. That one time was when Chrysostom preached 
the 55 homilies in Constantinople in 400-401. Only one small 
fragment from the fourth homily exists from Origen's 17 homilies 
on Acts,” thereby making it impossible to ascertain the scope of 
his entire work. The four homilies that Chrysostom delivered in 
Antioch, the Jn principium Actorum," had for its focus only a 
small portion of the text as its name suggests. The same applies to 
his four homilies, the De mutatione nominum? (the circum- 
stances when Paul's name was changed from Saul), also preach- 
ed at Antioch, where likewise only selections from Acts were 
examined. In Chrysostom's day, the general reading public was 
probably totally ignorant of Origen's work. Since he had been 
condemned as a heretic, the chances that his work on Acts was 
still circulating--if indeed it was ever published at all-- or was 
found in book shops (and in Constantinople yet) was remote. 
The learned scholarly commentaries on Acts by the other authors 
(the one "actual": Diodore of Tarsus; the "possibles": Apollina- 
rius of Laodicea, Didymus Caecus of Alexandria, Theodore of 
Heraclea and Theodore of Mopsuestia) were perhaps available, 
but because of their scholarly intent or heterodox nature (Theo- 
dore of Heraclea, for example, was a semi-Arian) they had by 
nature a rather limited reading public. The two series of 4 homi- 
lies each that Chrysostom had delivered in Antioch (the In prin- 
cipium Actorum and the De mutatione nominum) could also 
conceivably have been available to readers in Constantinople. 
However, there seems to have been little interest in books or 
in reading,? including the Bible. In hyperbolic fashion so char- 


25 This is not to say that Chrysostom commented upon every section in 
every chapter. He passed over some portions while dwelling on others. K. 
and B. Aland, op. cit., p. 165, offer the hypothesis that Chrysostom did this 
because he "was attracted by particularly preachable texts." 

26 Philocalia 7.2 (ed. J. A. Robinson, The Philocalia of Origen (Cambridge, 
1893), p. 51. 

27 PG 51.65-112. 

28 PG 51.113-156. 

For an interesting account of the book trade in late antiquity in Antioch, 
see A.F. Norman, "The book trade in fourth-century Antioch," The Journal of 
Hellenic Studies 80 (1960), 122-126, especially pp. 125-126. Norman's 
observations on the small demand for books in Antioch surely are valid for 
Constantinople as well. Concerning the question of literacy, especially among 
the population at large--that is, the non-goveming class, see the admirable 
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acteristic of rhetoricians, whether religious or secular, ancient or 
modern, Chrysostom complained to the congregation that no one 
picked up the Bible to read, but rather everything but the Bible.?0 
Moreover, since in his sermons he exhorted Bible reading so 
often,?! it is a fairly safe assumption that a goodly number of his 
flock were not doing it, at least not as many and not often enough 
to please him. In addition, for many people the scriptures were 
of no interest. Origen said that people were doing any and 
everything but going to church, and when they did manage to put 
in an appearance it was for pretexts other than hearing the 
scriptures.32 In one of his sermons Chrysostom berated his 
congregation for their inattention to the scripture reading. When 
asked why, he puts in their mouths the rejoinder, "Because it's 
always the same old thing!" He then retorts, "How dare you say 
this when you do not even know the names of the prophets!?? 
However, even though the Bible was not read by as many of his 
flock as Chrysostom would have liked, it was, nevertheless, 
read by some—by those who had an interest.*4 | 

Another and perhaps more crucial item to consider is that 
although Acts had been a part of the New Testament canon in the 
Christian community for some time, nevertheless its physical 


work of William V. Harris, Ancient Literacy (Cambridge, Mass., 1989), 
especially pp. 285-322. 
30 Homily 19 /n Acta apostolorum , PG 60.155. Complaints of not reading 
the Bible can be found in many of Chrysostom's sermons. At first glance, 
when Chrysostom says that everything is read but the Bible, he seems to be at 
variance with Norman's observations (see note 29). However, Norman's article 
confines itself to learned books and to learned books of a decidedly secular and 
pagan stamp. Chrysostom certainly is not suggesting that most of his flock 
picked up and read copies of, for example, Thucydides, Libanius, or the 
despised Julian. Perhaps he had in mind the ancient equivalent of racing forms, 
tabloids, or those novels, the plasmata, that Julian had condemned. There are, 
however, passages in Chrysostom's sermons (e.g. Homilia 11 Jn Joannem, PG 
39.77) that reveal that at least some members of the congregation owned 
Bibles and read them. Of course, both comments of Chrysostom's are correct; 
the identical observation can be made in the churches today. Some of the 
ancient flock read and studied as do some of their modern spiritual descendants. 
However, most did not and still do not. 

For content and references see C. Baur, John Chrysostom and his time, 
vol. 1, translated by M. Gonzaga (Westminister, Maryland, 1959), pp. 322- 
326 plus endnotes. 
Homily 10 /n Genesim, PG 12.215CD. 
34 Homily 19 /n Acta apostolorum, PG 60.156. 

For textual references and a full treatment of the subject of Bible reading, 
See A. Harnack, Bible Reading in the Early Church, trans. J.R. Wilkinson 
(London, 1912). 
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position in relation to the other books in that canon was not 
stable. This condition could conceivably have prejudiced readers 
against it. Three canon lists of Greek origin, and all dated to the 
fourth century, reflect this instability. The first and earliest is 
really not an actual list at all, but one that Eusebius (fourth 
century) put together from disparate statements made by Origen 
(third century).*> In this, Origen discusses the canonical Gospels 
as well as the apocryphal ones that he did not accept. This 
Eusebian patchwork also tells us that Origen fully accepted the 
Pauline epistles as well as several of the catholic epistles. Next in 
line is mention of and acceptance of the Apocalypse. Then comes 
a somewhat lengthy discussion of the Epistle to the Hebrews. In 
discussing the possible authorship of this letter, Origen says that 
some people say Clement of Rome while others say Luke, "he 
who wrote the Gospel and Acts." Two observations are needed 
here. First, the fact that Origen himself accepts and rejects certain 
books illustrates that the New Testament was by no means a 
universally fixed official canon; Christian thinkers at this date 
were free within certain guidelines to determine its composition. 
What books constituted the canon for one person (or community) 
in one locality were not necessarily the same for another person 
(or community) in a different geographical area. Secondly, the 
order of the list culled from Origen's writings by Eusebius really 
reflects the order that Eusebius chose to give it, and has no 
bearing on the order Origen actually placed on these texts.36 
Whether on purpose or through oversight, Eusebius put Acts in 
the very last position-- the last word of the sentence.3’ Eusebius' 


35 Eusebius, HE 6.25.3-14. See A.C. Sundberg, Jr., "Towards a Revised 
History of the New Testament Canon," Studia Patristica 4 [Texte und 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur 102 (Akademie 
Verlag: Berlin, 1968)], p. 460 where doubt is raised about Origen ever 
compiling a canon list. 

We know that Origen wrote 17 homilies on Acts. As mentioned previous- 
ly, the scope and content of this series of homilies is unknown. It would 
seem unlikely, therefore, that Origen would have devoted so much effort to 
speak on and write about a book that he only grudgingly accepted or one that 
he considered to be in such the inferior position as the Eusebian list makes it. 
It seems to me, therefore, that the last position of Acts in the list is due to 
Eusebius alone, and not to Origen. 

What is puzzling, however, is Eusebius' own canon-list which he gives in 
HE 3.25.1-2. Here Acts follows the Gospels and precedes the Pauline epistles. 
Which list accurately reflects Acts' status--Origen's as presented by Eusebius 
or Eusebius' own list? It is possible that when Eusebius compiled the Origen 
list he did so hastily. A careful reading of Origen's text shows that Origen is 
not concentrating on Acts at all, but rather on Hebrews. Acts enters the 
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Historia ecclesiastica was highly esteemed by his own contem- 
poraries and by successive generations. Origen's prestige and 
luminescence in some circles was nearly beyond calculation, 
despite his condemnation for heterodox theology. By making it 
seem that Origen's acceptance of Acts is only to be gleaned by the 
absence of a rejection notice and that its acceptance is to be 
interpreted from an offhand or an aside remark, the importance of 
this book was bound to be diminished and slighted in some 
circles. In addition, this last-place position of Acts perhaps both 
reflected and at the same time fed contemporary thinking about 
Acts. While the average lay person probably never read Eusebius 
or Origen, the intellectuals and ecclesiastical leaders certainly did. 
Since it was this latter group that preached to and taught the laity, 
it is interesting to speculate to what degree their attitudes 
concerning Acts were colored by the influence of this particular 
section of Euesbius' Historia ecclesiastica and, due to the artificial 
Eusebian arrangement of Origen's words into a canon-list, by 
what they may have interpreted to have been Origen's own 
opinions. 

Another canon-list is to be found in canon 85 of the Canones 
apostolorum (fourth century) that was appended to the fourth 
century reworking of the earlier Constitutiones apostolorum.?* 
Here, too, Acts occupies last position and is listed after 1-2 
Clement and the Constitutiones themselves! A third list, possibly 
dated to the fourth century and of Greek origin,? is the canon-list 
that was found inserted into the sixth century Codex Claromon- 
tanus. Although this time Acts is not in last position, its place in 
the company of books of unsettled canonicity, many of which 
were considered in most quarters to be apocryphal, certainly 
would not enhance that book's import in the eyes of preachers, 
teachers, and scholars who just might be influenced by this list. It 


picture only because it, the Gospel according to Luke, and Hebrews itself may 
have had the same author, namely Luke. Indeed, if it had not been for the 
little digression about Hebrews, Eusebius might have omitted Acts from the 
list entirely, an oversight that would have been just as damning as sticking 
the book at the end. Origen certainly did not slight Acts in the list as given 
in his homilies on Joshua. For some reason Eusebius chose not to use this 
genuine Origen list, but perhaps he did not know of its existence. Whatever 
the reason, both lists taken together reflect Acts' position in the canon as not 
being firmly and universally fixed. 

For the text see: M. Metzger, Les constitutions apostoliques, vol. 3 
[Sources chrétiennes 336 (Paris: Cerf, 1987)] 306-308. 

For a discussion of this text and its provenance see Metzger, Canon, pp. 
229-230, 310-311. 
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is impossible to gauge whether a document as the Claromontanus 
list is unique, or reflects other lists now lost, or represents similar 
opinions now silent. However, the other 7 canon-lists*? that have 
a Greek or Eastern origin and that date to the fourth century place 
Acts between the Gospels and the epistles. What all these lists 
show is that the Gospels had a secure position--they were always 
listed first. The other books had less secure positions. The 
Pauline and catholic epistles sometimes changed position, but 
more often than not, Paul's letters trailed the catholic ones.^! 
Acts' position, on the other hand, was more volatile. It was 
sometimes placed between the Gospels and the letters, but as we 
have seen, it was sometimes treated as, "Oh yes, let's not forget 
Acts," and promptly stuck at the end. Or in the case of the 
Claromontanus list, it was even put in the company of books 
some of which the orthodox leaders were trying to get their 
congregations to shun rather than read. 

What Biblical books the literate laity actually did read 
probably depended in great measure on what the preachers and 
teachers urged them to read. If the cleric's opinion about the 
composition of the New Testament canon mirrored canon-lists 
such as Origen's in the form that Eusebius presented it, Claro- 
montanus, or the one in Canones apostolorum, then the stimulus 
for the laity under his jurisdiction to read and study Acts would 


40 The list compiled by Eusebius himself, one list each by Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, Amphilochius of Iconium, a list 
included in the canons of the Synod of Laodicea (end of the fourth century), 
and the Canon Muratori (end of the fourth century). For discussions of these 
lists, see Gamble, op. cit., pp. 53-56; Metzger, Canon, pp. 191-217 and 305- 
315 for translations. A word about Canon Muratori. For the edition, see: H. 
Lietzmann, Das muratorische Fragment und die monarchianischen Prologe zu 
den Evangelien, 2nd. edn. [Kleine Texte 1 (Berlin, 1933)]. It used to be 
accepted as "gospel" that the earliest New Testament Canon list was the one 
given in the Muratorian fragment. There are two schools of thought about its 
date and origin. It was formerly held, and is still held in some circles, that 
this document belongs to the end of the second century and is of Roman 
origin. For discussions, see Metzger, Canon, pp. 191-194, and Harnack, 
Origin, p. Sl. The other school of thought, and this is the one that is 
gaining in popularity and acceptance, stipulates that Muratori is to be dated to 
the fourth century and is of Syrian/Palestinian origin. See the very important 
article by A.C. Sundberg, Jr., "Canon Muratori: A fourth-century list," Harvard 
Theological Review 66 (1973), 1-41, and more recently G. Hahnemann, "More 
on redating the Muratorian Fragment," Studia Patristica 19 (1989), 359-365. 
4l This Metzger, Canon, pp. 295-296, observes is the normal position of 
the catholic and Pauline epistles in virtually all Greek manuscripts of the New 
Testament. 
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be at best weak.*? If, however, the other 7 canon-lists accurate- 
ly reflected the composition of the New Testament in the minds of 
most people, Acts would then have been on an equal footing with 
the other New Testament books and presumably would have had 
an equal chance to be read. The text was readily available. For 
those too poor to purchase the scriptures, there were possibly 
church libraries.43 There is a reference to a wealthy individual 
who had copies of the Bible made for distribution to those who 
needed and wanted them.^^ We know that in the bookshops the 
scriptures could be obtained in a variety of combinations. For 
example, the Chester Beatty papyrus codex of the third century 
contains the Gospels and Acts.** Aland observed that in the 
fourth century, Acts began to be issued together with the catholic 
epistles.46 Acts also circulated independently.*” In addition, 
complete Bibles (Old and New Testaments bound together) were 


42 The New Testament was at this time still an open canon and what was 
ultimately deemed canonical was subject to the idiosyncrasies of community 
and area. Interestingly, it was not always a bishop who initially made the 
decision. Eusebius (HE 6.12) narrates a second century incident in the church 
at Rhossus (Syria) which adopted the apocryphal Gospel of Peter as part of its 
canon. The spiritual head of the church at Rhossus was the bishop of Antioch. 
One day Serapion,bishop of Antioch, went to visit the church at Rhossus and 
heard this book being read in the church service there. He returned to Antioch. 
After studying the text, he realized the book was heterodox and resolved to 
bring the congregation in Rhossus back to reading orthodox books. Eusebius 
is silent about whether or not Serapion was successful or if he as bishop even 
had the requisite ecclesiastical clout to impose his desires contrary to those of 
the community at Rhossus. Although this is a second century incident, the 
fourth and fifth centuries as well can show numerous examples that what was 
considered as scripture differed from one locale to the next. The historian 
Sozomen states (HE 7.19), for example, that the Apocalypse of Peter was 
being read in certain churches in Palestine. 

This is thought to have been the case in the third century. Whether 
churches in the East in Chrysostom's time normally had libraries for the laity 
to use needs further investigation. For short discussions, see Harnack, Bible 
Reading, p. 82; J. Bingham, Origines Ecclesiasticae or the Antiquities of the 
Christian Church, vol. 4 (London, 1844), pp. 168-169. 

. Jerome, Apologia adversus libros Rufini 1.9. Edited by P. Lardet, S. 
Hieronymi presbyteri opera, pt. 3: Opera polemica. Contra Rufinum [Corpus 
Christianorum. Series Latina 79 (Turnhout, 1982)], p. 8. 

For editions, see: K. and B. Aland, op. cit., p. 98, number 45. 

47 K. and B. Aland, op. cit., p. 50. 

K. and B. Aland, op. cit., p. 49. For papyrus listings and bibliography 
see pp. 96-101; for the uncial manuscript listings and bibliography, see pp. 
106-108, 111, 116-125. Chrysostom himself stated that the New Testament 
was available in convenient smaller packages. He singles out the Gospels and 
Acts. (Homily 9 In epistula ad Colossenses, PG 62.361). 
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published, such as those represented by Codices Sinaiticus 
(fourth century), Vaticanus (fourth century; without the Apo- 
calypse), and Alexandrinus (fifth century).5*5 Although the 
codices just mentioned were, for a variety of reasons, not re- 
presentative of the normal consumer issue, nevertheless there is 
ample evidence in the papyrological and manuscript traditions to 
confirm that Acts was as available to the reader as any other book 
of the New Testament. 

However, availability was one thing. The priority given to 
particular Biblical books in private reading was another. Euse- 
bius says that children began their knowledge of the Bible by 
learning its poetry.^ Indeed, the Psalms continued to be the 
primary Biblical book that was read in adulthood.5° The Gospels 
figure prominently too. This primacy of the Psalms and the 
Gospels in private reading is reflected in the great number of 
surviving homilies and commentaries that pertain in some way to 
these books. The apostolic books, which include Acts, followed. 
In sum, the Bible was available for the laity to read, but it seems 
that only a minority had the ability or the interest to read it. More- 
over, when this interested minority did read it, priority was given 
to the Psalms and the Gospels.?! 

Since private Bible reading had no great interest at all to most 
people, what of the scripture readings in the church service? No 
Greek lectionary survives for the period under discussion. How- 
ever, from the Jerusalem Lectionary ( 4-5th. century; extant in 
Syriac), as well as from the one reconstructed for the church at 
Hippo from the works of Augustine, Chrysostom's contempor- 
ary, we know that some readings from the Bible for particular 
days--especially feast days--had already become fixed, it seems, 
for the church at large.?? Nevertheless the bishop had the 


48 For editions of these codices, see K. and B. Aland, op. cit., pp. 106-107, 
numbers 01-03. 

9 PE 1220. 

See Harnack, Bible Reading, pp. 126-127 for discussion and references. 

31 B, Metzger (Canon, p. 217) concludes that "judging from the total 
number of surviving copies [of the New Testament], only a very small propor- 
tion of Christians could ever have owned, or even seen, a copy of the 
complete canon of the New Testament." 

52 For this and what follows see: F.C. Burkitt, "The Old Lectionary of 
Jerusalem," Journal of Theological Studies 24 (1923), 415-424 and G.G. 
Willis, St. Augustine's Lectionary (London, 1962). See also the discussion 
on lectionaries by K. and B. Aland, op. cit., pp. 160-166. For the Byzantine 
church calender, see: I.M. de Vries, The Epistles, Gospels and Tones of the 
Byzantine Liturgical Year (Antwerp, 1954). Without documentation it would 
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freedom to amend these readings in his own church to meet the 
exigencies of the moment. It was the custom prior to the sermon 
for a reader to read to the congregation passages from some Old 
Testament book, as well as something from the Psalms, the 
Gospels and finally something from the Epistles (or from Acts 
when this book was “in season"). Normally the events of the 
church calendar dictated what books and what passages would be 
read. Acts 1 was read, for example, on Ascension day. Further 
selections from Acts were, of course, read during the Easter- 
Pentecost season and on the martyr Stephen's feast day. Rarely, 
it seems, was Acts scheduled to be read beyond these events. It 
was an unusual occurence (perhaps the event was unique) when 
Chrysostom delivered his 55 homilies on Acts that may have 
started during the Easter-Pentecost season and were continued 
and concluded well after. By contrast, Chrysostom said that 
something from Paul's Epistle to the Romans was read at least 
twice a week, more often during the feasts days of the martyrs.*3 
Since it seems that Acts was not included too often in the church 
reading or during martyrs' feast days, the laity's exposure to this - 
book in the church service was rather limited.*4 

The conclusion that can be drawn from this brief study is that 
John Chrysostom may have been complaining--and he was 
forever complaining about something-- but he was really not 
using a preacher's ploy: the book Acts of the Apostles seems to 
have been a rather unknown item to the rank and file laity. 
According to the evidence: (1) Although Acts seems to have been 
reasonably represented by commentaries aimed at an erudite 
audience, it was quite rare for one to have been directed to the 
general laity. However, the same may be said of all of the books 
of the New Testament. Prior to the fourth century, the homiletic 
type of commentary was not at all common. (2) A topic derived 
from Acts was also rarely the subject of an occasional sermon, 
thereby greatly limiting the exposure of Acts to the illiterate. The 


be rash to infer from the Byzantine liturgy that Acts received the same 
treatment in the ancient church. For a valuable study shedding further light on 
this topic for the Greek Church, see Marie-Louise Guillaumin, “Bible et liturgie 
dans la prédication de Jean Chrysostome," in: Jean Chrysostome et Augustin, 
ed. Ch. Kannengiesser (Paris, 1975), pp.161-172. Also there is the important 
study of R. Kaczynski, Das Wort Gottes in Liturgie und Alltag der Gemeinden 
des Johannes Chrysostomus (Freiburg: Herder, 1974), especially page 68, 
Where an outline for the events of the typical church service is given. 
54 Homily 1 In epistulam ad Romanos, PG 60.391. 

Cadbury, op. cit., pp. 156-157, concludes that the best known Biblical 
books were those that were read in Christian gatherings. 
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opposite is true of the Gospels and especially the Epistles to the 
Romans and the Corinthians. In addition, although many ser- 
mons were delivered on some discrete passage from the Gospels 
and particularly from the Pauline epistles, no passage from Acts, 
as far as the surviving evidence shows, was the subject of its 
own sermon. (3) Although Acts was mentioned or quoted 
periodically (where it is mentioned by name) in many treatises, 
most of these works had been written for a learned (i.e., profes- 
sional) or otherwise interested audience; hence the exposure of 
Acts to the general laity was greatly reduced. (4) The laity's 
exposure to Acts in sermons or in private reading may have been 
unfavorably influenced by this book's unsettled position in the 
New Testament canon as is reflected in several of the lists I 
discussed earlier. (5) Most of the literate laity did not read Acts or 
anything else in the Bible even though the texts were readily 
available for them to do so. In addition, out of the number of 
those who were reading their Bibles,the majority more than likely 
focused their attention on Psalms and the Gospels because of the 
emphasis that their spiritual leaders placed on these books. (6) 
Acts was rarely read in the church service--only during one short 
season per year, and even then there was no guarantee that the 
sermon would be based upon it, so that Acts' exposure to the 
literate and illiterate alike was again reduced. Due to these facts, 
Acts, or at least the greater portion of it, would certainly have 
appeared to Chrysostom's audience to be strange food set before 
them. 

Another aspect has nothing to do with Acts itself, but rather 
with the composition of the congregation. While exhorting his 
audience to lead a more perfect Christian life, Chrysostom inter- 
rupts his train of thought for just a moment and says that he is not 
speaking to those who have been church members (that is, 
baptized Christians) for only one year, but rather to those who 
grew up in the church.55 We know that the Easter season was 
traditionally the time when the catechumens received baptism and 
were thus fully initiated into Christian fellowship. Each year saw 
many new Christians, and there must have been a fair number in 
the audience that day when homily 29 was delivered or Chry- 
sostom would not have made a point of singling out that group. 
In an altogether different case, he is scolding the wealthy and 
powerful who build storehouses for food, but are negligent in 
constructing churches in those villages where the inhabitants are 


35 Homily 29, In Acta apostolorum, PG 60.218. 
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obliged to walk miles to get to a church,?6 presumably because 
they had no local church of their own. Conceivably there could 
have been in his audience a number of people who had been 
drawn to the city for whatever reason and were relative 
newcomers to the capital--just in from such a village without a 
church of its own. Both groups-- the year old Christians and 
those from villages without churches-- are people whose ex- 
posure to Acts would have been minimal. One group was too 
young in the faith to have had any systematic exposure to the 
Christian texts of any sort,57 while the other probably visited a 
distant church on only important feast days or in times of 
psychological or physical need, and would not take the trouble to 
read Biblical texts. Therefore, listening to any preacher's 
sermons on this book (or indeed on many Biblical books) might 
have been a rare experience. 

There still remains a paradox, however. One of society's 
major interests in Chrysostom's day was the idea of the 
pervasiveness and importance of the supernatural as revealed 
through the miracle. Acts provided this element, but was not 
read. The apocryphal acts, however, also provided this element, 
but were read and were popular despite official orthodox clerical 
objections.5$ Why not the canonical one? The answer may in 
part come from Jerome (ca. 342-420). In his letter addressed to 
Paulinus, bishop of Nola (353/4-431), he said, "The Acts of the 
Apostles seem indeed to pour out a naked history and to relate the 
infancy of the growing church, but if we come to know that its 
author is Luke the physician, whose praise is in the Gospel, we 
likewise consider all the words of that one [Luke] to be medicine 


56 Homily 18, /n Acta apostolorum, PG 60.148. 

When receiving instruction in the Christian doctrine while still 

catechumens, Acts was rarely mentioned, it seems, as part of the formal 
instruction. Out of the catechisms that are extant for the period under 
discussion, only two references to Acts are to be found (Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Catecheses ad illuminandos 4.36.6 and 6.14.2). 
38 That the Church repeatedly condemned this type of literature is a good 
indication that it was being circulated and read. As late as the fourth century, 
Eusebius thought it necessary to name some of these acts together with other 
apocryphal books. Some he merely names as being not recognized as part of 
the New Testament canon. Others he strongly repudiates as heterodox (HE 
3.25). For the discussions about continuing popularity of this type of novel 
or plasma see, Thomas Hägg, The Novel in Antiquity (Berkeley, 1983), pp. 
154-162; Harnack, Origin, pp. 136-137; Edgar Hennecke, New Testament 
Apocrypha, vol. 2, translated by R. Wilson (Philadelphia, 1965), especially 
PP. 174-176 and 571-572 where the author observes that the genre of 
apocryphal acts gradually merged with the hagiographic tradition. 
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for the languid soul."5? In other words, since Acts was con- 
sidered to be too plain, too devoid of embellishments, it was 
ignored. Once it was discovered, however, that Luke was the 
author, it was deemed to have value. Chrysostom said something 
comparable. In his Jn Actorum principium series, immediately 
after he said, "...to many people this book is not even known," 
he continued, "but to many [the book] seeming to be clear is 
passed over and to some people their knowledge, while to others 
their ignorance is the pretext for [this] laziness."© Are Jerome's 
and Chrysostom's statements representative of widespread 
opinion? Could it be that unadorned and clear (obvious) histories 
or narratives of any sort were so unpopular in Chrysostom's day 
as to enjoy a small circulation? Could it be that Acts was not read 
by the sophisticated because the book was so obvious or clear as 
to be beneath them, and likewise not read by the general public 
because it being unadorned was not exciting or captivating 
enough? To the people at the time, the canonical Acts was a 
history text,9! and the claims that it is otherwise are rather 
recent.€? The adventures and miracle-workings in the canonical 
Acts certainly are unadorned beside some of the utterly fantastic 
ones we find represented in apocryphal acts of individual 
apostles. However, although the book of Acts may not have been 
known to many people, in a sense it was known, or rather I 
should say, certain elements of it were well known. I am 
referring to some of the episodes in Acts as they were recast in 
the Clementine Romances® and in some of the apocryphal acts. 


59 PL 22.548: Actus apostolorum nudam quidem sonare videntur historiam et 
nascentis ecclesiae infantiam texere: sed si noverimus scriptorem eorum Lucam 
esse medicum, cuius, "Laus est in evangelio," animadvertemus paritur omnia 
verba illius animae languentis esse medicinam. 

60 [n Actorum principium, PG 51.71. troAXoig òè SoKodv cagég tiva, 
NAGAI xaporütai: xal yivetat tolg pév T" yv@orc, toig è NH Gyvoia 
Pavias oxóOzcis. 

Homily 22, In Acta apostolorum, PG 60.171. Chrysostom, for example, 
calls Acts the history of the scriptures, and says that it does not lie. 

For a brief survey of Acts criticism and a most absorbing study of Acts 
and the novel genre see: Richard Pervo, Profit with Delight (Philadelphia, 
1987). Pervo concludes that the canonical Acts are "best explained as an 
example of one type of historical novel." (p. 122). For a bibliography and 
discussion of other recent works focusing on Acts as a literary work, see E. 
Plümacher, "Acta-Forschung 1974-1982," Theologische Rundshau 48 (1983), 
1-56 and 49 (1984), 105-169. 

Possibly originally written in second century, the Clementines continued 
to enjoy some popularity in Chrysostom's time. The versions of Recogni- 
tiones and the Homiliae extant today date from the fourth century. In addition, 
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Here was presented adventure, miracles, magic, love, and the 
fantastic on a grand scale. It was entertainment. It seems, there- 
fore, that it was not the lack of adventure and miracle that 
thwarted Acts' popularity. The book just was not entertaining 
enough. It was straight history. It was too obvious and naked. It 
was considered dull. Chrysostom's contemporaries were indeed 
interested in reading about history and the miraculous, but in their 
reading they seemed to prefer their histories and miraculous feats 
garnished with punch and action. For them Acts provided none 
of this. Consequently for them, Acts was virtually an unknown 
book. However, there is one more element to consider. 

Mention was made earlier of Chrysostom's comment that 
more recent events were more important than the ancient ones for 
the purpose of belief. He also said that the dominant theme of 
Acts was the divinity and power of the resurrected Christ 
displayed and proved by the apostles through, among other 
actions, the miracle.65 It was obvious, however, that Christ's 
power was still being displayed and proved. It was being done 
all the time at the many martyria, as Chrysostom's numerous: 
homilies delivered on a variety of martyrs' feast-days testify. 
And these martyria were not the shrines of the more ancient dead 
alone (for example, Babylas, martyred in Antioch ca. 250); a 
goodly number of these martyria housed the remains of those 
martyred in the lifetime of some of those then paying honor and 
reverence to these martyrs. They were contemporaries--or nearly 
so. They and their actions were current. Moreover, there was 
another contemporary source displaying and proving the resur- 
rected Christ through, among other actions, the miracle. This was 
the monk and he was already a force on the spiritual as well as on 


they seemed to have had sufficient circulation and impact to have influenced 
later literature. See V.M. Lagorio, "The Pseudo-Clementine Literature and the 
Grail History," Studia Patristica 12 (1975), pp. 214-221. The Recognitiones 
were translated from the Greek into Latin by Rufinus (345-410...Chrysostom's 
contemporary). The same work was also translated into Armenian and Syriac. 
J. Quasten, Patrology, vol. 1 (Utrecht: Spectrum, 1966), p. 61 observes that 
Rufinus may have done some editing, because in 1.69 "the doctrine of the 
trinity is clearly stated.” However, it is just as possible that this same reading 
appeared in the Greek version that Rufinus used. With activity such as this, 
the odds are favorable that one or both of the Clementines were available to 
interested readers in Chrysostom's Constantinople. The Homiliae: B. Rehm, 
J. Irmscher and F. Paschke, Die Pseudoklementinen I. Homilien, 2nd edn. 
[GCS 42 (Berlin, 1969)]. The Recognitiones: B. Rehm and F. Paschke, Die 
Pseudoklementinen II. Rekognitionen [GCS 51 (Berlin, 1965)]. 

Homily 14, In Acta apostolorum, PG 60.113 


65 . 
Homily 4, In Acta principium , PG 51.105 
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the political landscape. It was especially the monk who became 
victorious over the greatest adversities and in particular it was he 
who was said to be able to work miracles; he was the one who 
was capturing the imagination and the attention of the populace. 
It was he about whom the enormously popular genre of hagio- 
graphy was going to concentrate. The New Testament apostles, 
on whom both Acts as well as the apocryphal acts focused, may 
have been objects of reverence; they certainly were held to be the 
teachers and models without peer (Christ excepted, of course) 
for achieving and living the correct spirituallife. But, they were 
too ancient, too remote, perhaps too revered, and just maybe a 
little too "no longer human" to have remained realistic human role 
models and heroes. Literate and illiterate alike seemed to want a 
sense of contemporaneousness in their holy persons, individuals 
who were like them and who lived in and understood their 
world. 
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The ascendancy of Constantinople's bishop to patriarchal 
status was a very disturbing event for the other major bishoprics 
of the Christian church. After the Council of Nicaea had ap- 
parently settled the rights of Alexandria and Antioch, the decision 
to move the imperial residence from Rome to Constantinople 
meant that the Christian East now had a third claimant to territory 
and authority in that part of the world.! 

Rome also had to seek accommodation to the new circum- 
stances. The popes, after Nicaea, had acted on the presumption . 
that all of Europe's churches and those of Latin-speaking Africa 
were under its jurisdiction. Yet they were well aware that the 
Greek bishops of the Balkans, often with the encouragement of 
the emperor, might be tempted to shift their allegiance to Con- 
stantinople from Rome, just as the political border between East 
and West in Illyricum kept moving westward.? For that reason, 
the popes, beginning as early as Pope Damasus, nominated the 
archbishops of Thessalonike to be their Balkan vicars. Rome gave 
them broad powers to administer the churches in the pope's name. 
Despite this maneuver, by the opening of the sixth century, Thes- 
salonike, and by that fact Rome, had lost its authority over the 
bishoprics of Thrace, the two Moesias, and Scythia. 


Justinian and the Papacy 
When Justinian came to the imperial throne, a new era opened 


l Canon VI of Nicaea in Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima col- 
lectio, ed. J. Mansi (31 vols., Florence and Venice, 1759-98), II: 670-71; C. 
Luibhéid, The Council of Nicaea (Galway, 1982), pp. 109-111. 

This began as early as the first Council of Constantinople. According to 
the historian Socrates, "The council established the patriarchates, for it made a 
division of the eparchies. Nectarius (of Constantinople) for his part received 
the imperial city and the province of Thrace." Socrates, Historia ecclesiae, V, 
8 in vol. 18 of Patrologiae cursus completus: series graeca, ed. J. P. Migne 
(161 vols., Paris, 1857-66). 
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in the contest between Rome and Constantinople for control of the 
Balkan churches. The emperor showed his interest in the matter 
when he ordered that his hometown, Tauresium, be rebuilt on a 
grand scale. It was now to be called Justiniana Prima and he 
ordered the praetorian prefect of Thessalonike to go there. In 
addition, acting on his own initiative and apparently without 
consulting either the pope or the patriarch of Constantinople he 
named Justiniana Prima an archbishopric with jurisdiction over 
the Balkan provinces in the north still under Roman control: the 
two Dacias, Praevalitana, Dardania and the two Moesias. This 
was a very far reaching jurisdiction since it included all of 
Western and part of Eastern Illyricum? 

Ten years later in 545, during the papacy of Pope Vigilius a 
resolution of the uncanonical status of Justinian Prima's arch- 
bishopric was made. In an astute bit of diplomacy Vigilius agreed 
to make Justiniana Prima a second vicarate in the Balkans. The 
archbishop there would receive the pope's pallium, consecrate the 
bishops joined to it by Justinian's order and should "represent the 
apostolic see of Rome to the subjects of this province according to 
the agreements reached with his Holiness, Pope Vigilius."4 

At the very time Justiniana Prima was elevated to the status of 
vicar, Justinian's general Belisarius was in Italy fighting to restore 
Roman rule over the peninsula. In Dalmatia Justinian's general 
Mundus regained Salona and the province for Constantinople. 
Several times threatened by a Gothic resurgence, after 549 Roman 
control was complete. At the close of the Gothic Wars Dalmatia 
was placed, as before the Ostrogothic invasion, under the Prefect 
of Italy living in Ravenna. The reconquest allowed Pope Vigilius 
to dispatch a deacon to supervise the papal patrimonies located in 
Dalmatia. 

The good working relationship between Vigilius and Justinian 
fell apart late in 545 when the pope refused to condemn the Three 


3 Novel 131, c. 3, Mar. 18, 545. In this same novel Rome's primacy over 
Constantinople was recognized. Justinianus, Corpus juris civilis, vol. III, 
Novellae, eds. R. Schoell and W. Kroell (Berlin, 1928). 

Vigilius to Deacon Sebastian, Rome, 549 in Regesta pontificum Romano- 
rum, ed. Ph. Jaffé (2 vols., 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1885), I, 121; B. Granic;, "Die 
Grundung des autokephalen Erzbistums von Justiniana Prima durch Justinian I 
im Jahre 535 n. Chr." Byzantion 2 (1925-26), 130-35. 

Procopius, Wars, ed. H. B. Dewing (7 vols., Cambridge, 1914-40), IV, 
29, and VII, 14, 23-28. 

6 J. Richards, The Popes and the Papacy in the Early Middle Ages, 476-752 
(London, 1979), pp. 144-45. 
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Chapters which the emperor proposed to solve the Monophysite 
problem. In November Justinian ordered the arrest of Pope 
Vigilius. Imperial troops took the pope from Rome but delayed a 
whole year in Sicily before moving their prisoner to the East. 
While at Patras in a conciliatory gesture the pope agreed to 
consecrate personally Maximian of Pola to the important bishopric 
of Ravenna. He was a crony of Justinian and one likely to have 
ambitions beyond his bishopric's importance. Nevertheless the 
pope went ahead. Later Maximian's reward was to join the 
emperor pictured beside him in the famous mosaic of San Vitale in 
Ravenna. Finally, in January 547 the pope and his guard arrived 
in Constantinople. 

Vigilius, who once had been thought to be little more than a 
creature of the court in Constantinople, now proved to be his own 
man. The pope resisted imperial pressure to oppose the Three 
Chapters. He knew that to agree to their condemnation was to put 
him at odds with all of the Western bishops.’ 

Over the next decade pope and emperor sought to gain the 
advantage with several dramatic moments when, for instance, - 
Vigilius had to flee over the housetops of the city to seek 
sanctuary in the church of Chalcedon where the council had met a 
century before. Meanwhile the Balkan hierarchy also jumped into 
the controversy. Menas of Thessalonike, the pope's own vicar, 
sided with the emperor and for a time Vigilius pronounced an 
excommunication against him. His other vicar, Benenatus of 
Justiniana Prima, was also in the opposition camp. In 549 
Benenatus summoned a council to condemn the Three Chapters 
only to discover that his party was in the minority. The bishops 
voted to depose Benenatus and wrote to the emperor that they 
were convinced the condemnation of the Three Chapters was a 
mistake. 

In Dalmatia the bishop of Salona, Frontinianus, rejected the 
imperial theology and the frustrated emperor ordered him into 
Egyptian exile.? On the other hand Vigilius' deacon in Dalmatia 


7 J. Pargoire, L'Église byzantine de 527 à 847 (Paris, 1905), pp. 11 ff; G. 
Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, trans. J. Hussey (rev. ed., New 
Brunswick, 1969), pp. 78 ff. 

Liber pontificalis, Life of Vigilius, ed. L. Duchesne, 2 vols. (Paris, 1886), 
I, pp. 296-99.; Victor of Tunnuna, Chronicon, A.D. 549 in vol. XI of 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Auctores Antiquissimi, ed. Th. Mommsen 
(Berlin, 1894), p. 202. 

Vigilius' letters are in Patrologiae cursus completus: series latini (221 
vols., Paris, 1844-64), 69, 59-62; Tunnuna, Chronicon, A.D. 554, p. 204. 
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came out in favor of the condemnation which earned him a rebuff 
from the pope and a decree of excommunication.!° 

When at last Justinian had his council in 553 the Three 
Chapters were condemned although the pope refused to parti- 
cipate. At last, the hapless Vigilius caved in and signed the 
decrees. He was allowed to return to Rome but died in Sicily on 
the journey back to Italy. 

By this time the Balkans were again under siege. In 547 the 
Avars and the Slavs appeared in the Danubian provinces. They 
reached the Adriatic a year later, then turned southward to make 
an attack on Thessalonike. The Roman army saved the city but the 
countryside and the smaller towns about it were left to the mercy 
of Avar horsemen. In 583 the Avars took Sirmium and completely 
destroyed it. Singidunum still held out but it was only a matter of 
time until it also fell victim to the invaders. Only the coastal cities 
of Achaea and Dalmatia were spared when Avars and Slavs 
poured all over the Balkans reaching deep into the Peloponnesus. 
The Christian churches of the Balkan interior were destroyed, 
their congregations scattered and, for the moment, the question of 
Roman or Constantinopolitan jurisdiction paled into insignifi- 
cance. 


Gregory the Great Succeeds to the Papacy 

At this moment of crisis in the Balkans the strongest church- 
man of the early Middle Ages was chosen to be pope. In 590 
Gregory the Great came to the papacy and for the fourteen years 
of his tenure pursued a very active policy in the Eastern Christian 
world. Within the corpus of his correspondence approximately 
fifty letters were written to correspondents in the Balkans ex- 
clusive of those sent to Constantinople. 

Before his election to the papacy Gregory had spent the six 
years from 579 to 585 in Constantinople serving as the Roman 
representative or apokrisiarios. The office of apokrisiarios had 
been created during the reign of Justinian in an effort to improve 
communication between Constantinople and the other major 
churches of the Empire. It often failed to perform as well as had 
been expected. The popes' apokrisiarioi were generally not able to 


10 See n. 6 above, pp. 146-47; K.H. Hefele, A History of the Councils of the 
Church, trans. W.R. Clark, 5 vols., (Edinburgh, 1895), vol. 1, pp. 229-86. 

ll Letter of Justin II to Master of Soldiers, c. 570; Treaty with the Avars, 
574; Embassy to the Khagan of the Avars in Regesten der Kaiserkunden des 
Ostrómischen Reiches von 565-1453, ed. F. Dólger 3 vols. in 1 (Hildesheim, 
1976), I, 3, 5, and 11. 
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understand Greek and therefore were at the mercy of translators. 
Accredited to the emperors, the patriarchs of Constantinople 

referred to ignore their existence. When important issues arose 
rather than depending on the apokrisiarios the popes sent legates 
directly from Rome. 

However, the papal ambassadors had eyes and ears to watch 
events at court and their reports, all lost today, without doubt 
proved valuable to the popes. The office gave excellent training 
for the papacy. Of twelve known apokrisiaroi of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, six went on to become popes. All but one were 
deacons of the Roman church during their tenure in Constanti- 
nople.!2 

Pin most ways Gregory was typical of the group. He was a 
deacon and claimed that he never learned Greek. He was atypical 
in that he had taken monastic vows. His main task was to get aid 
for Italy, now oppressed by the Germanic Lombards, who 
despoiled the church and time after time drove out the under- 
manned imperial garrisons from Italian cities. 

Neither emperors Tiberius Constantine nor Maurice had- 
troops to spare for Italy. The problems in the Balkans were too 
demanding. After 582 Gregory, therefore, had little success at the 
court. He also was given a cool reception at the patriarchal palace 
after the ascetic John the Faster became patriarch of Constan- 
tinople.!? 


Gregory and the Balkan Bishops 
Following upon his election, Gregory's first correspondence 
on Balkan matters concerned the important bishopric of Salona in 
Dalmatia. À conflict had broken out between Archbishop Natalis 
and his archdeacon, Honoratus. Natalis was well known for his 


12 L. Duchesne, Églises séparées (2nd ed., Paris 1905), pp. 185 ff. The 
church of the apokrisiarios was SS. Sergius and Bacchus, used today as a 
mosque. See Procopius, Buildings, I, 4. See also A. Emerau, "Apocrisiares et 
apocrisiariat," Échos d' Orient 17 (1914), 289-97. 

F. Homes Dudden, Gregory the Great: His Place in History and Thought, 2 
vols. (London, 1905), vol. 1, pp. 151-157. Gregory's letters appear in the 
MGH, eds. P. Ewald and L.A. Hartmann, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1891-99). The most 
recent edition has been edited by D. Torberg, Registrum epistularum, vols. 140 
and 141 of Corpus christianorum, series latina (Turnholt, 1982), henceforth, 
Torberg, Registrum I or Registrum II. Gregory corresponded with Patriarch 
John of Constantinople very early in his pontificate. His first letter was 
dispatched in October 590. Reg. I, 4 in Torberg Registrum, p. 4. See also E. 
H. Fischer, "Gregor der Grosse und Byzanz," Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung 
fiir Rechtesgeschichte: Kanonistische Abteilung, 67 (1950), 97-109. 
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wealth, his love of the good life and the festivities connected with 
his lavish banquets at a time when the churches in the interior of 
the Balkans were impoverished.!4 

Honoratus charged that Natalis' life style was scandalous and 
that the bishop had stolen church ceremonial vessels to sell to his 
relatives. Natalis, in response, dismissed Honoratus.!> In a letter 
to Gregory Natalis justified himself by noting that Abraham had 
shown hospitality to the three angels who visited him. Gregory's 
caustic response was not long in coming: "When you justify your 
dinners you mention the feast of Abraham spoken of in Holy 
Scripture when he is said to have shown hospitality to three 
angels. In this respect we will refrain from criticizing your 
banquets so long as you have angels as guests." !6 Gregory invited 
Natalis to come to Rome so he could pass judgment on the matter 
between himself and his archdeacon. 

Natalis refused the pope's mediation. A year later the matter 
was settled by the Archbishop of Salona's death, but problems in 
Dalmatia were not yet at an end.” The election to find a successor 
for Natalis produced two parties, both of them little given to 
compromise. One group supported Honoratus, the foe of Natalis; 
the other group, made up of the friends of the former bishop, 
wanted a cleric named Maximus. Maximus was the favorite, but 
the pope expected Honoratus to be chosen. Gregory wrote to 
Salona cautioning the electors that there were some bad reports 
circulating about Maximus. If Honoratus was unacceptable then 
they should choose another but Maximus was definitely not to be 
considered.!8 

Despite Gregory's objection the twelve Dalmatian bishops 
unanimously overrode the pope's protest and chose Maximus to 
be archbishop. In Rome there was a suspicion of bribery. 

Gregory dispatched a letter to Maximus telling him that he was 


14 The contest between Natalis and Honoratus started during the pontificate 
of Pelagius I. See Pelagius to Natalis, Rome, c. 590 in Jaffé, n.4 above, 
Regesta, I, p. 139. Salona is now a suburb of Split in Croatia. Its bishop 
took precedence over all the Dalmatian hierarchy. 

Gregory to Honoratus, Rome, Nov. 590, Reg. I, 10; Gregory to Natalis, 
Reg. I, 19 in Torberg, Registrum I, pp. 12 and 18. 
16 Gregory to Natalis, Rome, Aug., 592, Reg. II, 44 in Torberg, Registrum I, 


p. 133. 
7 Ibid., p. 136. 

Gregory to Honoratus, Rome, April, 593, Reg. III, 32; Gregory to the 
clergy of the church of Salona, July, 593, Reg. III, 46; Gregory to all the 
bishops of Dalmatia, Rome, Nov., 593. Reg. IV, 16 in Torberg, Registrum I, 
pp. 178, 190-91, 234-35. 
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i to take office. He must not ordain any clergy or make 
foroi ecisions affecting his church.!? Maximus took Gregory's 
letter and displayed it in downtown Salona where it soon was torn 
down by the bishop's supporters. The pope's rector of his 
patrimonies in Dalmatia, Subdeacon Anthony, had to flee for his 

-fa 20 

hfe espite all the pope's efforts to remove him, Maximus re- 
mained in Salona. The emperor and empress, Maurice and 
Constantina, suggested that matters should be settled by a 
compromise. Gregory did not care for the imperial advice, "If the 
cases of bishops who are entrusted to me are settled by your most 
pious lords because of others' appeals, what is left for me, 
ignored, to do in the church?" 21 Over the next several years the 
dispute continued; then one of the Dalmatian bishops defected to 
the pope's side.22 

After seven years of squabbling, Maximus at last agreed to 
come to Italy, but to Ravenna, not Rome. On a July day in 599 he 
publicly prostrated himself on a street, confessing, "I have sinned 
against God and the blessed Pope Gregory." The exarch of. 
Ravenna and the city's archbishop conducted him to the tomb of 
St. Apollinaris where he swore that he was innocent of all charges 
brought against him by his enemies.” 

The pope wrote him a congratulatory letter, asked that he be 
reconciled with Honoratus and sent him the pallium. Within the 
year Gregory and Maximus were corresponding, especially since 
Dalmatia was now in imminent danger. In July 600 Gregory 
commiserated with Maximus. "I am deeply afflicted and disturbed 
to learn of the Slavic peoples who are now moving in upon you. 
I know that you are already suffering; I am afraid for they are also 
starting to invade Istria in order to enter Italy."24 


19 Gregory to Maximus, Rome, April, 594, Reg. IV, 20 in Torberg, 
Registrum I, p. 238. 

Gregory to Sabinian, Rome, Sept.-Oct., 594, Reg. V, 6 in Torberg, 
Registrum I, p. 271. 

Gregory to Constantina, Rome, June 1, 595, Reg. V, 39 in Torberg, 
Registrum I, p. 315. 

Gregory to Sabinian, bishop of Iadertinus, Rome, April, 597, Reg. VII, 
soe Dec., 597, Reg. VIII, 11 in Torberg, Registrum I, p. 468 and II, p. 
23 Gregory to Maximus, bishop of Salona, Rome, July, 599, Reg. IX, 177; 
Gregory to Marianus, bishop of Ravenna, July, 599, Reg. IX, 178 in Torberg, 
Registrum Il, pp. 734-35; J. Richards, Consul of God; The Life and Times of 
Gregory the Great (London, 1980), pp. 203 ff. 

Gregory to Maximus, Rome, July, 600, Reg. X, 15 in Torberg, Registrum 
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Gregory's concern for the Balkan churches was well placed. 
Singidunum shared Sirmium's fate. Avars and Slavs continued to 
devastate the Balkan towns. Destitute exiles arrived in the more 
secure coastal cities, many of them clerics fleeing with their 
bishops. Gregory urged that they be given assistance. He wrote 
to the bishops of the cities which held episcopal exiles, "We are 
not granting them any authority over your churches, but we 
strongly urge you to care for them out of your resources." 

One of these exiles was Bishop John of Euria, a town of 
Epirus Vetus. As the invaders approached, he and his clergy 
hastily packed the relics of their city's patron, St. Donatus, and 
took ship to Kerkyra (Corfu). Here they settled at Kassiopi, a 
town on the northeastern coast of the island. John began to act as 
if he were bishop of the area. Needless to say the bishop of 
Kerkyra was not amused. He denied that John of Euria had any 
canonical status. 

In response the exiled bishop sent an appeal to the emperor. 
An investigation was made and Maurice sided with John. 
Constantinople would recognize him as the bishop of Kassiopi. 

Once Gregory learned of the matter the pope was altogether 
upset both by the illegal actions of the exiled John and by the 
imperial interference in a dispute between bishops. He wrote his 
apokrisiarios, "I have not thought it right to declare in public my 
decision since it appears that I am acting contrary to the orders of 
my Most Gracious Lord, the Emperor, or in contempt-which God 
forbid! I beg your Affection to place the whole matter before His 
Majesty and to point out firmly that his decision is altogether 
illegal, mistaken, unjust, and absolutely contrary to the sacred 
canons. He should never allow such an error to be made during 
his rule which would be so harmful to the church."26 

Before a decision was rendered the bishop of Euria agreed to 
withdraw his claims to Kassiopi. He would remain under the 
jurisdiction of the archbishop of Nicopolis. He would not seek 
episcopal authority nor privileges so long as he was allowed to 
bury St. Donatus' body in the church of St. John in Kassiopi. 
John further promised that as soon as the Slavs left, he, his clergy 
with their precious relics would return to the mainland." The 


II, p., 842. 
25 Gregory to the bishops of Illyricum, May, 591, Reg. I, 43 in Torberg, 
Registrum I, p. 57. 
26 Gregory to Deacon Boniface, Rome, Nov., 603, Reg. XIV, 8, in Torberg, 
Registrum II, p. 1077. 
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bishop of Euria was not alone in his discomfort. Soon after 600 
almost all the bishops in the northern Balkan interior were forced 
from their sees.? l 

Throughout his pontificate Gregory acted to oversee the 
affairs of the Balkan bishoprics. There was no doubt in his mind 
that the churches here, Greek as well as Latin, were the care of the 
Roman church. For this reason he was extremely sensitive to any 
moves of the emperor or the patriarch to interfere in Illyricum. He 
vigorously supported the authority of his two vicars in Thes- 
salonike and Justiniana Prima and confirmed them in their office 
through the dispatch of the papal pallium. 

During his pontificate Gregory sometimes had reason to be 
displeased with his representatives in Illyricum. When the Arch- 
bishop of Larissa deposed the bishop of Thebes, on an appeal, 
John of Justiniana Prima reviewed the sentence and denied the 
Theban's case. When the pope looked over the matter he found 
an injustice had been done and was so angered at John's judgment 
that he ordered his vicar to be suspended in his liturgical office for 
thirty days.?? 

Gregory was also involved in matters in Scodra (Shkodër), 
Sardica (Sofia), Nicopolis (Preveza) and Corinth.?? Corinth's 
archbishop was chided for demanding money from ordinandi. "I 
have been informed that no one is admitted to Holy Orders 
without a fee. If this is the case, I am very troubled, for if the 
order of priesthood is corrupted from within, nothing outside it 
will last for long."3! 

Towards the end of his tenure, John of Justiniana Prima was 
enfeebled by what was described as a "disease of the head." 
Maurice wanted him out of office, arguing that the Balkan 
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churches needed vigorous bishops so as to lead their cities 
defense against invaders. The pope would not agree. In a letter of 
February 601 he wrote "I am not permitted to depose him for if I 
did, it would be wrong...Nowhere in the canons does it say a 
bishop may be dismissed because of ill health." If John resigns 
that is his business, if the emperor deposes him, the pope 
complains, "he must not expect us to agree. If what he does ac- 
cords with the canons, we will confirm it; if it is not, we will 
submit to it as far as we can do so without sin."?2 

The pope was persuasive. John was not deposed. Gregory 
wrote another letter to him in March 602. After that there is silence 
on the fate of Justiniana Prima. The city along with its bishop 
disappears, a victim of the Avars, never to be heard from again.?? 


Gregory and the Byzantine Emperors 

Gregory the Great's relations with the emperors were general- 
ly on good terms. The pope wanted no serious quarrels either 
with Maurice or his infamous successor, Phokas. Gregory 
protested imperial activities he thought illegal, but he never went 
so far as to urge that the emperor should be disobeyed. At the 
same time, relations with Emperor Maurice were nearly always 
tense, for the emperor constantly showed that he thought it his 
duty to supervise the Balkan churches, not Gregory. For this 
reason no tears were shed at the Lateran when, in 602, Rome 
learned that the infamous Phokas had assassinated Maurice and 
seized power in Constantinople. The pope's misplaced enthu- 
siasm for Phokas led him to put up portraits of the usurper and his 
wife in Rome. 

It is possible that when Gregory learned of the new emperor's 
bloody trail of executions of his enemies that the pope had second 
thoughts. Such a deduction may explain his reluctance to send an 
apokrisiarios to Constantinople. In a letter to Phokas the pope 
explained that he could find no one willing to take the position. 
Everyone was afraid. He intended to try his best to convince his 
deacon, Boniface, to assume the office.*4 


32 Gregory to Deacon Anatolius, Rome, Feb. 601, Reg. XI, 29 in Torberg, 
Registrum II, pp. 917-18. 

Gregory to John of Justiniana Prima, Rome, Mar., 602, Reg. XII, 10 in 
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Gregory and the Patriarchs of Constantinople — 

During Gregory's pontificate relations with the patriarchate 
were always tense. Gregory and John the Faster, also a monk 
and held in awe because of his austerities, had known each other 
since Gregory's days in Constantinople. What each knew, he did 
not like. When John affixed the title "Ecumenical Patriarch" to 
his name during the time of Pelagius II's papacy, Rome had 
vigorously protested what seemed to be a self-appointed elevation 
of Constantinople's status.?5 

Gregory had his chance to say a few words on the matter 
when, in 595, two Greek monks arrived in Rome seeking to clear 
their names. The patriarch had put them on trial, found them 
guilty of heresy and ordered them scourged. Gregory reviewed 
their case, declared them innocent and wrote John the Faster of 
his decision. John refused to answer the pope's letter. Gregory 
wrote again, reminding him of the case of the two monks. In a bit 
of biting sarcasm, the pope asked, "Most holy brother, is this the 
result of all your fasting, that you wish by denials to conceal from . 
your brother what you know has been done? Would it not be 
better to put meat in your mouth for nourishment than that false 
words should issue from it to lie to your neighbors?'?6 

Correspondence continued; the pope renewed his attack on the 
offensive title "Ecumenical Patriarch." Gregory chided Emperor 
Maurice over John's action, "By this unspeakable title the church 
is torn apart and the hearts of the faithful are offended. It is 
written 'charity does not seek her own,' but your Fraternity seeks 
far more than your own."37 

Gregory later dispatched another letter to Maurice, "Look at 
all parts of Europe fallen into the power of the barbarians. Cities 
are destroyed, forts torn down, provinces emptied of their people. 
No farmer remains in the field. Daily the idolaters rage and over- 
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whelm the faithful. And what do the bishops do? They ought to 
be weeping, clothed in sack cloth flat on the ground. Instead they 
think up new and profane titles and empty names to magnify their 
importance." Gregory argued that to call Constantinople's bishop 
"Ecumenical Patriarch" broke with tradition and law. No one had 
ever used this title before--why should it be invented now??8 

In September 595 John the Faster died. Kyriakos, his suc- 
cessor, signing his name with the hateful title, wrote to tell 
Gregory of his appointment. Adding to this irritation three years 
later Kyriakos sent out invitations for the bishops of Illyricum to 
come to Constantinople for a synod. Gregory was very 
suspicious - why should the bishops under Rome's jurisdiction be 
going to Constantinople for a meeting? Were they going there to 
confirm this pretentious title? 

Gregory was quick to respond to the challenge he saw in 
Kyriakos' letter. The pope addressed an ecumenical letter to the 
archbishops of Thessalonike and Justiniana.Prima, Dyrrachium, 
Nicopolis, Corinth, Crete, Larissa and Scodra, the remaining 
major Balkan sees, warning of a meeting with any bishop who 
called himself "Ecumenical Patriarch." He told them that Rome 
had not been consulted and that all actions taken there would be 
null and void unless he gave his consent. He feared what might 
happen if the question of recognizing the title of "Ecumenical 
Patriarch" should be brought up. "Do not agree to a meeting on 
this subject. Watch out for a trick. Such a council would be 
illegitimate. It should not even be called a council.'?? 

The adamant stand of Rome against the title of "Ecumenical 
Patriarch" continued over the next several centuries guided by 
Gregory's assertion that Illyricum's bishoprics belonged to 
Rome, not Constantinople, both by tradition and by law. He 
recognized that Greek-speaking bishops were prone to look to 
Constantinople rather than Rome for support. He felt that he must 
caution the Greeks when they showed "immoderate joy" over the 
choice of a patriarch in the imperial city.” 

When the great pope died in 604, he had done all in his power 
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to keep Roman authority and the orthodox faith intact. Now the 
task was handed over to his successors. Despite all the problems 
troubling the Balkans, there was still every reason for the popes 
and emperors to cooperate in trying to keep the Empire and its 
Christian religion intact. 
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ON THE AFTERLIFE OF ITALO-GREEK SAINTS' LIVES 


DOROTHY deF. ABRAHAMSE 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY / LONG BEACH 


The transmission of texts is a problem that has always 
fascinated scholars, and nowhere more than in the monastic 
libraries of southern Italy. Fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
century scholars recognized the manuscripts they found here as a 
treasure trove from which they might recover Greek texts, among 
which hagiography was certainly an incidental part. Before and 
since that time, insects, fires and shipwrecks have destroyed an 
inestimable, but certainly major, portion of the manuscripts that 
once existed. Through the efforts of early modern collectors, 
most of what remains is dispersed throughout the libraries of 
Europe and beyond, and the origins of existing manuscripts are 
only gradually being identified by paleographers and codico- 
logists. It is clearly impossible now, if it ever could be discover- 
ed, to know how and where the hagiographical texts produced by 
the Italo-Greek communities of Calabria and its surroundings 
were read and copied throughout the centuries.! But even with 
such a caveat, the question is essential to pose, and it is one that 
is particularly tantalizing for southern Italy. The approximately 
seventeen lives of contemporary or near contemporary saints 
written between the mid-tenth and late twelfth century provide an 
ascetic record unparalleled in any other single center in the By- 
zantine Empire. Even the fragmentary documents that record the 
continuity of south Italian and Sicilian monasteries and the 
manuscripts that can be identified as deriving from this region 


l This article is based on a paper originally given at the Thirteenth Annual 
Byzantine Studies Conference in Columbus, Ohio, in 1987. I would like to 
thank Andrew Dyck for allowing me to include it in this Festschrift in place of 
my original contribution to the conference. The best short introduction to the 
history of the dispersion of south Italian manuscripts in the Renaissance can 
be found in R. Devreesse, Les manuscrits grecs de l'Italie méridionale, Città del 
Vaticano, 1955. See also the catalogs and studies of the major collections in 
which they may now be traced, especially C. Giannelli, Codices Vaticanae 
Graeci , Città del Vaticano 1950 ff, and S. E. Mercati, Per la storia dei 
manoscritte greci di Genova, Città del Vaticano 1935. 
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offer a better documented record than that of any other foundation 
outside Mount Athos.? 

Hagiographical texts have been studied as sources for social 
history, as records of religious and ascetic ideals, and as 
literature. But as evidence for the cult of a saint, a text is only a 
starting point. Full appreciation of a saint's life can come only 
with an understanding of how it was read and used by its 
audience in the centuries after its composition, how a vita con- 
tributed to the continuing cult of a saint, and how the text was 
related to liturgical writing, hymns or oral legend. This study 
will evaluate the evidence that can be found to trace the afterlife of 
Italo-Greek saints lives through two texts and their related tradi- 
tions: the lives of Elias the Younger (Elias of Enna) and Elias the 
Speliot.? 

In both the late sixteenth-seventeenth centuries and the present 
era, the "rediscovery" of Italo-Greek sanctity has been a product 
of the overlapping interests of scholars and local religious leaders 
in which the preservation and study of texts and a sense of 
preserving a local heritage are central. The edition, or re-edition, 
of almost all these hagiographic texts (completed or in progress) 


2 The saints whose lives can be included in this corpus are Elias the 
Younger (+903), Elias the Speliot (+ca 960), Fantinos the Younger (+ca 1000), 
Sabas the Younger (4990-991), Christophoros and Makarios (10th c.), Leo- 
Luke (+ca 910), Vitalis (+ca 990), Luke of Demenna («ca 993), Nikodemos of 
Kellarana (late tenth century), Nilos the Younger (41005), Filaretos the 
Younger (41070), Bartholemew the Younger (+1050), Bartholemew of Simeri 
(*ca. 1090), Luke of Isola Capa Rizzuto (+1114), Cyprian of Calamizzi and 
Joannes Teristes (10th c?). On this hagiography see: G. da Costa-Louillet, 
"Saints de Sicilie et d'Italie méridionale," Byzantion 29-30, (1959-60), 89- 
172; E. Follieri, "Il culto dei santi nell'Italia greca," La chiesa greca in Italia — 
Italia sacra 21, (Padova, 1973); S. Borsari, Il monachesimo bizantino nella 
Sicilia e nell'Italia meridionale prenormanne (Rome, 1947); a recent popular 
introduction is N. Ferrante, Santi italogrechi in Calabria, (Reggio Calabria, 
1981). 

3 Elias of Enna: Life (BHG 580) ed. G. Rossi Taibbi, Vita di Sant' Elia il 
giovane (Palermo, 1962) [henceforth, V. Elia. Giov.]; Elias the Speliot: Life 
(BHG 581): ed. Acta Sanctorum (Antwerp, 1634-) (henceforth AASS) Sept. III 
843-88 [henceforth, V. Elia Spel.] V. Saletta, "Vita di S. Elia Speleota secondo 
il Cod. Crypt. B XVII," Studi meridionali 3 (1970), 445-53; 4 (1971), 272- 
315; 5 (1972), 61-96 is a seventeenth century translation, including some 
variant readings. Useful discussion of these texts can be found in: E. Morini, 
"Eremo e cenobio nel monachesimo greco dell'Italia meridionale nei secoli ix e 
x." Rivista di storia della Chiesa in Italia 31 (1977), 355-8; E. Follieri, "I 
santi della Calabria bizantina," Calabria Bizantina. Vita religiosa e strutture 
amministrative [Atti del 1 e II Incontro di Studi Bizantini] (Reggio Calabria, 
1974), 71-93. 
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in the last twenty years has a clear parallel in the manuscript 
collection, edition and translation of hagiographical texts com- 
missioned by the seventeenth century Jesuit scholar Ottavio 
Gaetani. This collection was published after his death in 1658 as 
Vitae Sanctorum Siciliorum.* In the twentieth century, as in the 
seventeenth, Greek saints also play an important devotional role 
in the region and are regarded as a unique local heritage in danger 
of disappearance; calls to the local church to restore and preserve 
their memories refer to making them "part of the souls of our 
people." Twentieth century Calabrians have attempted to revive 
the commemoration of local saints, made their grottoes places for 
local devotion as well as tourism, and revived the celebration of 
their feast days, even reporting a miracle performed by relics in 


1953.5 
Similar convictions may be found in the writings of late 


sixteenth and seventeenth scholars and churchmen. Gaetani's 
collection was preceded by reports and translations that tied the 
descent of the saints to local families and episodes in their lives to 
local landmarks, and relics were "rediscovered." Writers of 
"Antiquities of Calabria" and members of the Latin orders that 


4 New or promised editions include the lives of Nicodemos of Kellarana (ed. 
M. Magri, Rome, 1969); Fantinos the Younger (ed. E. Follieri, Louvain, 
1993), Filaretos the Younger (U. Martino). The Jesuit Ottavio Gaetani (1566- 
1620)'s edition of Sicilian saints' lives was published posthumously in 1658 
in Palermo. On Gaetani's collection, see the collection of S. Boesch Gajano, 
Raccolte di vite di santi dal XIII al XVIII secolo: strutture, messaggi, fruizioni 
[Colleana del Dipartimento di Studi storici dal Medioevo all'eta contemporanea; 
5] (Schena, 1990). A four volume manuscript copied for Gaetani and forming 
the basis of the publication survives in Palermo (Panormit. II E 9, briefly 
described by F. Halkin, "Manuscripts grecques de Messina et Palermo," Ana- 
lecta Bollandiana (henceforth AB) 69, (1951), 238-81. Sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century translators were also responsible for translations of Italo-Greek 
saints lives whose orignials no longer survive. They include the life of Luke of 
Demenna, translated by A. Agresta from an original in Argentum and the life of 
Leo-Luke of Sicily, which Gaetani published from three Sicilian manuscripts. 

Ferrante, Santi, 91-96; modern devotion and restoration of grottoes at 
Melicucca, p. 139; modern cults: Ciriacus at Buonvicino, p. 159; Vitalis at 
Armento, p. 165. 

Ferrante, Santi, 111: imprint of the feet of demon tempting Elias the 
Younger; rediscovery of the body of Filaretos after an earthquake in 1693: 
Bibliotheca Sanctorum (henceforth BS) Vol. V, 680-82. The life of Elias the 
Younger was first translated into Italian in the 16th century by the Capuchin 
Bernardino of Reggio, who identified the saint as an ancestor of the Labocceta 
family, 16th century patricians of Reggio. Rossi Taibbi, V. Elia Giov., 
Introduction. VII-IX. Other sixteenth and seventeenth century translations and 
recovery of relics included Cyriacos, Ferrante, 159; Joannes Teristes, id., 196. 
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had succeeded the Greek monasteries saw themselves as reviving 
a spiritual heritage that was now theirs and assumed that oral 
legend about the saints had continued to exist throughout the 
middle ages. But were they discovering or inventing tradition? 
Against such an assumption, Enrica Follieri and other recent 
scholars have demonstrated that the cults of local saints always 
played a minor role in the liturgical traditions of Italian monaster- 
ies, and that their calendars varied little from the standard By- 
zantine commemorations.’ 

The lives of Elias the Younger (Elias of Enna) and Elias the 
Speliot are known to us today from two of the richest, most vivid 
and longest texts of the tenth century. Both vitae were composed 
by disciples of the saints in their monasteries not too long after 
their deaths (ca. 930-940 and 980). Along with the life of Nilos 
the Younger, they must be considered the finest hagiographical 
works of the Italo-Greek tradition. Both texts were included in 
the menologion of Messina compiled by the monk Daniel in 
1307-8. This manuscript formed the basis for Gaetani's publica- 
tions and the major source for modern editions of both works, 
along with most other extant Italo-Greek lives.’ Giuseppe Rossi- 
Taibbi's edition of the life of Elias the Younger is based on only 
one manuscript independent of the fourteenth century Messina 
codex (a fifteenth century codex now in Naples); neither Gaeta- 
ni's colleague nor the Bollandists knew of other copies.? The 
Greek life of Elias the Speliot, which has not been re-edited since 
the eighteenth century Bollandist edition, survives only in the 
Messina text, although Latin and Italian translations of the 


7 E. Follieri, "I rapporti fra Bisanzio e l'Occidente nel campo dell'agio- 
graphia." Proceedings of the XIIth International Congress of Byzantine Studies 
(London, 1967), 355-362; "Problemi de agiographia bizantina: il contributo 
dell'innographia allo studio dei testi agiographici in prosa," Bollettino della 
Badia Greca di Grottaferrata (henceforth BBGG) 31, (1977), 3-14; "Il culto dei 
santi," cited above, n.2. 

8 The life of Elias the Younger can be found in folios 190-204 of Mess. 
Cod. Gr. 190-r-204v; Elias the Speliot, Cod. 29, ff 29-40. The Messina codex 
is described by F. Halkin, "Manuscrits grecs à Messine et à Palerme," AB 69 
(1951), 250-253; H. Delehaye, "Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum graeco- 
rum Monasterii S. Salvatoris," AB 12, (1904), 41-47. The Messina codex is 
also the source for the lives of Nikodemos of Kellarana, Filaretos, and Luke of 
the Island of Capa Rizzuto. 

9 Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, cod. II A. A. 26, cc. 251r-282v. Two other 
copies exist, one of the 17-18th century and a second in a sixteenth century 
manuscript containing materials collected by Gaetani for the Vitae Sanctorum 
Siciliorum. Rossi Taibbi demonstrated that the Neapolitan codex is independent 
of the Messina manuscript: V. Elia. giov. Introd., xxiv-xxxii. 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuries apparently made use of at 
least one other manuscript.!? Even taking into account the great 
destruction of manuscripts that south Italian libraries have 
undergone, it is hard to imagine that these two biographies could 
ever have been copied very widely. Hymns to both saints also 
survive in a few, but not many, copies, which will be discussed 
below, and their names were added to the margins of one or two 
synaxaria copied in southern Italy." 

Between the tenth and the twelfth centuries, however, the 
lives of the two Eliases were certainly read and imitated in the 
area of Merkurion, where their monasteries were located, and 
beyond. Elias the Younger's biography (completed around 930- 
940) was first a model for the author of the vita of Elias the 
Speliot, who probably wrote about a half century afterwards.!? 
That the figure of Elias of Enna was the touchstone for the image 
of the later saint is evident even from a first reading, for the first 
Elias figures prominently in the Speliot's story. The two are said 
to have spent time in ascetic friendship shortly before the death of 
the Speliot's spiritual master Arsenios and that of Elias the 
Younger himself.!3 A ‘political passage’ in the life of Elias the 


10 In addition to Mess. Gr. 29-30, the vita of Elias is included in the Neapo- 
litan codex collected by Gaetani and in a manuscript now in Palermo (Panorm. 
II E. 15, ff. 90-125). At the time of its edition, the Bollandists had a Latin 
translation done by the monk Elias of the Monastery of St. Maria Oliveti in 
Naples (not dated), and a translation by Antonio Tommasi (1636) (now 
Barbarini Lat. 4469 and Brux. 8450-51). V. Elia Spel., AASS Sept. III, Praefa- 
tio, 843-845. Seventeenth and eighteenth century translations and accounts 
indicate considerable later interest in the saint: see A. Agresta, Vita e con- 
versazaione del N. S. P. Elia Speleota Cod. Crypt. B,b, XVII (fol 15-35) (17th 
century), G. Fiore, Calabria Illustrata II (Naples, 1743), 46-47; S. Careri, Vita 
del glorioso S. Elia Speleota, 1757. Marafioti, Chronica e Antichità da 
Calabria (reprint: Bologna, 1974) 155, describes a S. Elia who lived in a cave, 
later in Meliccuca. 

Follieri, "Culto dei Santi," 562-564. 

12 Although the author of the life of Elias the Younger is not identified, his 
major source was certainly Daniel, who is presented throughout as the saint's 
confidant. Rossi Taibbi places the composition of the text between 930 and 
940 on the basis of internal evidence: an initial reference to eyewitnesses 
among the audience and others to continuing miracles performed at the tomb of 
the saint. The author of the vita of Elias the Speliot was also a disciple, wrote 
long enough after the death of the saint to report a series of posthumous 
miracles, but also during the life of some who had known the saint. 

V.Elia. Spel. 31-34. The description of the friendship between Elias the 
Younger and Arsenios is developed to demonstrate that Arsenios, despite his 
lack of prophetic gifts, had a charisma equal to that of Elias the Younger - thus 
establishing the ascetic credentials of Elias the Speliot. 
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Speliot clearly has as its purpose to establish its hero, rather than 
Elias the Younger's own disciple Daniel (the confidant and source 
of the latter's biography) as the older saint's own designated heir. 
A deathbed scene does just that, as Elias the Younger is shown 
commanding his disciple Daniel: "After my death send and bring 
the disciple of holy Arsenios [Elias the Speliot], that he may herd 
my flock. For he is of good and perfect spirit." Later, the Speliot 
bests Daniel in an ascetic contest.!^ The cult of Elias the Younger 
is also apparent in this text. The final illness of the Speliot strikes 
him at the annual commemoration at the tomb of the elder saint on 
his feast day, when it was the custom of the Speliot "to embrace 
his (the first Elias's) holy tomb, and to mentally be joined with 
him as of the same name, and of the same customs, and beloved 
friend."!5 

It is evident that the author of the life of Elias the Speliot was 
influenced by the text of the vita of Elias the Younger itself, not 
merely the name and reputation of the saint. The ascetic response 
to Arab attacks that form such a major theme in the life of Elias 
the Younger was a model not only for an incident in the life of 
Elias the Speliot, but for Arab scenes in many later texts.!© Both 
texts include a temptation story based on the biblical Potiphar's 
wife, and similarities in the presentation of such standard 
hagiographical topoi as the cleansing of a building infested with 
evil spirits are also evident. Elias the Speliot's biographer, 
writing at his hero's community at Melicuccà, was not far from 
the other Elias's tomb at Seminara, and the importance of the text 
and tradition to the later author are not surprising.!? 


l4 v. Elia. Spel. 33, 36-37: (Elias succeeds in standing all day in the sun 
without food or water at Daniel's command; Elias helps Daniel withstand sleep 
in an all night vigil). 

15 y. Elia. Spel. 76. 

l6 The Arab invasions formed the major theme of the Life of Elias the 
Younger, who is presented as a "new Elijah,” whose role is to prophesy the 
coming destruction of the Arabs. Elias the Speliot's childhood encounter with 
Arabs is parallel to the story of Elias the Younger's boyhood kidnapping by 
Arab pirates. (V. Elia Giov. 6-8, 9-11; V. Elia. Spel. 7-8). 

Compare V. Elia. Giov. 10-13; (commentary pp.134-135 demonstrates the 
Biblical basis and parallels in patristic writing) with V. Elia Spel. 23 (where 
the saint is called a "new Joseph" to make the parallel explicit). Cleansing of 
deserted buildings from demons: V. Elia Giov. 27; V. Elia. Spel. 20-21. 

18 F, Russo, Storia della Chiesa in Calabria (Soviera Mannelli, 1982), pp. 
230-233. N. Ferrante, "Il monastero di S. Elianovo e Filareto di Seminara," 
Historica 32 (1979), 189-99. 
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Both cults and texts also influenced later authors outside the 
region of Mercurion. Two tenth-eleventh century vitae demon- 
strate the fame of Elias the Speliot's monastery as a training 
ground for asceticism. The biographer of Luke of Demenna (a 
text so badly preserved in Latin translation that it is difficult to tell 
when it was written) ascribed his hero's ascetic formation to the 
community of the Speliot: "a most holy man who was then 
enlightening all of Calabria with his teaching like a ray of the sun, 
surrounded by disciples like a chorus of stars."!9 Probably at 
about the same time, the biographer of Fantinos the Younger also 
placed his hero's formation in the cave monastery of Elias, whose 
fame, he claimed, reached as far as Rome.? Both works were 
written outside Mercurion; the life of Luke of Demenna com- 
memorates the saint as founder of a community in Armento in 
Lucania, and the biographer of Fantinos the younger wrote in 
Greece, where his hero ended his life.?! Did they know Elias 
through the vita or through oral reputation? A passage that 
associates Luke of Demenna's ability to interpret scripture with 
his stay in Elias's monastery suggests that his biographer was 
familiar with some form of the written description of his life.22 It 
is also significant that although the life of Elias the Speliot was 
written in large part to celebrate and justify the public cult at this 
tomb, it is the ascetic abbot and center of a community, as 
described in the vita that is reflected in these biographies. 

It is hardly surprising that for the monk Nilos, a member of 
the community founded by Elias the Younger at Salinas and 


19? Vita S. Lucae Demennae (henceforth V. Luc. Dem.), AASS Oct. VI, 332- 
342, 3: "ad sanctissimum virum venit, in Rhegii opidi finibus degentem Eliam 
nomine nec immerito, quippe solis instar, cum doctrinae, tum exempli splen- 
dore totam Calabriam regionem illustravit, disciplulis tamquam stellarum choro 
stipatus." The life survives only in a Latin translation; the translation of A. 
Agresta used by the Bollandists was based on three manuscripts in Armento, 
where the saint's cult was preserved, but there is no evidence that they have 
survived. See F. Russo in BS VIII 187-88. 

20 "The life of S. Fantinos the Younger (BHG 2366z), contained in Cod. 
Mosc. 478, announced for publication in Subsidia Hagiographica (Louvain) in 
1993 was not available to me at the time of publication. I have used Prof. 
Follieri's description: "La Vita inedita di s. Fantino il Giovane," Atti de 4 
Congreso storico Calabrese, (Naples, 1969), pp. 17-31: p. 26. 

On the monastery of Argentum, see G. Robinson, "History and cartulary 
of the Greek monastery of St. Elias and S. Anastasius of Carbone," Orientalia 
christiana, 44, 1928, p. 182-185. The Thessalonican provenance of the life of 
Fantinos the Younger is proposed by E. Follieri on the basis of topographical 
references in the text "Vita inedita," 27-28. 

V. Luc. Dem. 8 
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author of biographies of Nikodemos of Kellarana and Filaretos 
the Younger, the lives of the Eliases and their tradition were basic 
models. His biographies, written in the 1060's and after 1070, 
respectively, demonstrate the survival of the miracle working 
reputation of the tombs of both saints and the continuity of their 
communities a century after the composition of their biographies, 
at the end of Byzantine rule in southern Italy.24 Neither Filaretos 
nor Nikodemos, judged by the standards of the two Eliases, was 
a likely or prepossessing saint. The biography of Nikodemos is 
lacking in almost any concrete detail of the hero's life, and 
Filaretos was the monastery gardener whose life exemplified the 
theme of the unexpectedness of holiness. For both, the re- 
cognition of sanctity was due to a vision that sent sufferers 
waiting at the tombs of the Eliases to Nikodemos and Filaretos 
for cures. Nilos writes that when sinners came to Nikodemos 
seeking cures, he sent them away with the words: "Go away, 
brothers, and do not anguish my soul by thinking that I am what I 
am not. Why do you leave the holy miracle workers, Elias the 
Younger and the one in the cave, who are resplendent through 
their miracles, to come to a sinful man?"25 The miracle that 
initiated the thaumaturgy of Filaretos's tomb was also ascribed by 
Nilos to the miraculous intervention of Elias of Enna. When a 
woman came to the tomb of Elias seeking a cure for her 
blindness, the saint appeared to her in a vision and directed her to 
the tomb of Filaretos. The name Filaretos was unknown to her 
and all the people she asked. Only when she stood in the middle 
of the chapel crying and demanding Filaretos did someone 
suggest that "Brother Filaretos, the overseer of the garden and 
olive grove, who is among the saints" might be the object of her 


23 The life of Filaretos the Younger, preserved in Cod. Mess. 29, 3-14 (BHG 
1513), is printed only in sixteenth-century Latin translation (AASS April I, 
605-618). See F. Russo, BS, 680-681. Nikodemos: ed. M. Magri, Vita di s. 
Nikodemo di Kellarana [Testi e studi Bizantino-neoellenici III] (Rome, 1969) 
(BHG 2305). 

For the author and the dates of the biographies, see Magri, V. Nic. Kell. 
Prolegomeni, pp. 28-38. For the monastery and its permutations, see most 
recently N. Ferrante, "Il monastero di S. Elianove," cited above, n.18, and A. 
Basile, "I Conventi Basiliani di Aulinas sul Monte S. Elia Nuovo e Filarete nel 
territorio de Seminara," Archivio Storico per la Calabria e la Lucania, XIV 
(1945), pp. 19ff. 

25 Vy. Nikod. Kell. 12, 13. The passages demonstrate that the cults of the two 
saints were already associated with each other in the mid-eleventh century. 
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quest. The unexpected cure led to a new public cult and an ora- 
torium for the now miraculous remains of Filaretos; its inception 
could only be explained by Nilos through the miraculous 
validation of Elias the Younger. One of Nicodemos's other 
miracles took place on a visit to the monks of Elias the Speliot's 
cave, and the biography of Filaretos was written in part to 
document the association of Filaretos with Elias of Enna as patron 
saint of the monastery at Salinas that became known for the rest 
of the middle ages as Elia Novo e Filareto, and eventually, as 
Filareto alone. 

The editor of the life of Nikodemos of Kellarana saw so many 
textual reflections of the life of Elias the Speliot in his work that 
she believed the author must have had it before his eyes as he 
wrote.28 Nilos acknowledged the influence of the vita of Elias in 
another way in the life of Filaretos when he claimed the text as a 
direct model for his hero's ascetic training. As an adolescent, 
according to Nilos, Filaretos entered the monastery of Elias, "I 
mean of that one who excelled so in the contemplation of divine 
matters and whom the narrative which was written about hirn 
(italics mine) calls the Younger." Although Filaretos sought to 
emulate qualities of such great ascetics as Anthony, Ephram, 
Sabas and Theodosios, we are told that he especially undertook 
"to follow in the footsteps of Elias the Younger as much as it was 
possible to do; nothing made him happier or more grateful than to 
hear about his (Elias's) deeds; he kept the book in which they 
were contained before his hands assiduously."3?0 Thus, in the 
1070's or later, as Byzantine rule ended, monasteries and public 
cults at Salinas and Melicuccà continued to flourish more than a 
century and a half after the death of Elias the Younger, and the 


100 V. Fil. Giov. as summarized by Rossi Taibbi, V. Elia Giov. Excursus, p. 
?! V. Nikod. Kell. 15 (miracle in cave of Elias the Speliot); V. Fil. Giov. 
M13v (Rossi Taibbi 191). Later references to the monastery are summarized by 
Rossi Taibbi, V. Elia. Giov. pp. 205-209. 

Magri, V. Nikod. Kell. p. 35. The same deduction was made by the 
Bollandists, AASS Sept. III, p. 844 D-E, and by Rossi Taibbi, V. Elia. Giov. 


. 194. 

39 V. Fil. Giov. M6v (quoted by Rossi Taibbi, V. Elia. Giov.,p. 190): 
'HAiov éxeivov, od moAds év Bewpia ò Aóyoc, Sv xoi véov fj nepi ato 
39 Opto olde xatovopaCen (....). 

ans Fil. Giov  M7r (Rossi Taibbi, ibid.): (...) &Eaipétas 58 tov tod véov 
HAíov Biov ñyára xai toig tyveor tovtov Baivew eig &xpov tonovdaCev, 
Ndéwe te elyev adtod axovelw tà xatopÜópnota, thy zepi adtod Kai 
HaMota petà xeipac BiBAov Kxatézov. 
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texts of their vitae remained an essential part of their continuing 
reputation, at least in their own region. As the monastery at 
Seminara associated a second patron and thaumaturgic tomb with 
that of Elias the Younger, the text and tradition of Elias were the 
major means of validating the new saint. 

One last saint's life reflects the existence of the cult of Elias 
the Speliot in Melicuccà in the early twelfth century. The 
biographer of St. Luke of the island Capa Rizzuto, writing at an 
indeterminate time after his hero's death in 1114, described his 
hero's preaching to the "innumerable crowd" gathered for the 
celebration of the feast day of elias the Speliot at Melicuccà.?! 
The public cult, if nothing else, was still important in the twelfth 
century. With this, one of the last hagiographical texts to be 
written in post-Byzantine Italy, evidence for the direct influence 
of the two saints and their vitae ends, and the use of the texts 
becomes impossible to trace up to or beyond the fourteenth 
century compilation of Messina Gr. 29-30. 

Although the mutual references between the lives of the two 
Eliases and the references to these works in later texts are more 
pronounced than those of other south Italian texts, they are by no 
means unique in Italo-Greek hagiography. They demonstrate the 
importance that a contemporary text could have for the monastic 
audience that knew it in later times. It would be nice to know 
whether medieval audiences, like modern ones, responded to the 
vivid writing and content and the author's ability to develop a 
specific concept of sanctity in these two works, or whether the 
influence of the works was a result solely of the prominence of 
the communities they left behind and the miraculous reputation of 
their tombs. Alternately, were these vitae quoted simply because 
these biographies were what was at hand? 

The memories of the two Eliases were also preserved in 
hymns composed for their feast days. Two hymns to each saint 
are included in the collection of south Italian hymns edited by 
Schird (a third palimpsest for Elias the Younger cannot be 
reconstructed).34 The author of one of the hymns to Elias of 


31 Vita S. Luca Insulae (BHG 2237), ed G. Schiró, Vita di S. Luca, vescovo di 
Isola Capo Rizzuto [Vite dei santi Siciliani I ] (Palermo, 1954), 84. See F. 
Russo in BS, VIII, 2. 

32 Analecta Hymnica Graeca e codicibus erutae Italiae Inferioris, ed. G. 
Schiró, Rome, 1966-76; Elias the Younger: Vol. XII, 181-194; 195-206; 
commentary 473-478; Elias the Speliot: I, 185-198; 199-210; comm. 428- 
431. See also E. Follieri, "Un canone inedito per S. Elia Siculo," Bollettino 
della Badia Greca di Grottaferrata, 15, (1961), 15-29, and G. Schird, "Testi- 
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Enna may have been a monk of Grottaferrata, where most of the 
manuscripts are now preserved, and one of the copies of the 
canons for Elias the Speliot is a compilation of manuscripts from 
Rossano, suggesting some dispersal and continuity of the 
commemoration of the saints in major Italo-Greek monasteries.?? 
But if the memories of the two Eliases and other saints were 
retained primarily through the hymns which were sung on their 
feast days in the later middle ages, the distinctive features of their 
biographies would have been lost. The liturgical requirements for 
composing hymns meant that the specific incidents that individu- 
alized their vitae disappeared, and the listener might indeed have 
found it difficult to distinguish one Elias from another, or from 
Nikodemos, Filaretos or a saint who had no biography at all. 
Thus, three hymns include allusions to the Potiphar's wife 
incident in their stanzas. The original texts used the topos in very 
different ways. Elias of Enna's biographer, who made full use of 
his romantic imagination in telling the story of his hero's captivity 
in Arab North Africa, had a seductive temptress as the wife of the 
saint'S Arab master, described with full attention to cosmetics and 
perfume as well as a full parallel to the biblical story.?* Elias the 


monianza innografica dell'attività scriptoria di S. Elia lo Speleota," Poly- 
chordia, Festschrift F. Dólger II, (1967), 313-317. 

33  Schirà, Analecta, I, 428-431; XII, comm. 473-478. 

34 V., Elia. Giov. 11-12: "The wife of the master was moved to desire and 
love charms for him; burned by this terrible sickness, she besieged the youth 
with thousands of wiles. She decorated her face with the art of a painter and 
anointed it until one might say it was tinted with milk, that roses sprung in 
her cheeks, and her eye shone like pearl with licentiousness. In the same way 
She agitated her hair, fluttered her robes and acted like those driven out of their 
wits, so that her husband thought that she was driven out of her wits. The 
young Joseph, however, using the ardent desire of wisdom, drove back the 
arrows of the new Egyptian like a strong wall or stone, guarding his flesh 
through self-control and vigils, punishing his limbs by sleeping on the hard 
ground and not washing his body. 

When the master went away for several days to market and left him in the 
household, the wanton disciple of the devil was inflamed to greater madness, 
and behold she not only showed evidence of the passion of lasciviousness in 
her manners, but in deeds. The tries to place her hands on the breast of the 
youth, seized his clothing, bared her breast and arms, and tried to touch her 
face to his. He turned away as if from a fire and did not yield to her. Honoring 
the master, he Spoke the words of Joseph to her: "If my master loves me and 
held me in such honor that he gave over everything in his house into my 
hands and withholds nothing from me except you alone, how would I dare to do 
this wicked deed? Would not the earth open its mouth and swallow me alive and 
send me into the prison of Hades? Wouldn't thunderbolts be loosed? Call on 
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Speliot's author, telling the story of a saint who never strayed 
from the mountains of Calabria, used the illusion in a quite 
different context. His Elias was tempted by the wife of a local 
noble who invited the saint to eat with them, touched his leg 
under the table, and eventually became a shamed and repentant 
sinner when the 'new Joseph' did not respond.?? Yet in the 
hymn to Elias of Enna, the listener hears: "At a young age, 
bearing the understanding of an old man, you were shown to be 
another Joseph, Elias. For undergoing terrible temptations as he 
did, you wisely took the spotless beauty of holiness."36 Elias the 
Speliots hymns at least mention the presence of a seductive 
woman: "You were shown as a wise Joseph, thrice-blessed and 
holy one, for you were not enchanted at all by the temptations of 
a deceitful woman and adulteress, radiant father, but drawing her 
to soberness, punishing the evil spirit with a whip, you showed 
the grace of the spirit in you."37 Whatever their devotional force, 
the narrative power of the biographies had largely disappeared. 
An early sixteenth century translator of the life of Elias the 
Younger included only sections of the biography because he 
found the work too long to go through in its entirety.?? I suspect 
that something similar happened in the Italo-Greek monasteries 
themselves during the late middle ages, and that long and 
elaborate works like these two lives were not often worth the 
effort it would take to read or copy them, especially as language 
and reading levels changed. Moreover, as Greek monasticism 
became more and more centralized in a few major centers, texts 
other than the lives of the patron saints of the monastic centers 


another ignoble and torpid one to satisfy your desires, lady, but do not expect 
me to yield at all to your wanton methods and deceits." 

35 V. Elias. Spel. 23: "Seated at the same time at the table with the one who 
had invited them, they ate what was provided with thanks. The foolish, rather 
impure and surly wife of their host, seeing the luminous face of the celebrated 
father Elias shining with discipline, was pierced in her heart by the sting of 
licentiousness like a new Egyptian, and looked on the serious man seated near 
her with lascivious eyes. Burned by the temptation, the shameless woman 
stretched out her foot to touch the foot of the saint and rubbed it strongly. The 
new Joseph was not at all harmed in his heart or softened by the blandish- 
ments; being a lover of chastity and completely truthful, maintained a 
composed eye. For he assured us after this, that 'my flesh did not perceive any 
fleshly motion, nor was I shaken by the touch, thinking of the eternal fire. 
But I remained as wood to wood, not feeling the touch, holding my heart to 
God before my eyes and praying." 

36 Schird, Analecta, XII, 185, 11. 75-80. 

37 Schird, Analecta, I, 189, 11. 95-100. 

38 AASS Sept. III, Comm. praev. p. 844 D-E. 
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would have become less important. Wh "redi " 
the two Eliases published their biographies in the early on of 
teenth (and twentieth) century, they revived traditions "hat had 
disappeared for centuries and invented others; the at ad 
however, made apparent the power these texts had “once h also, 
the centuries immediately following their composition cam 
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PROTECTION AGAINST ALL EVIL: FUNCTION, USE AND 
OPERATION OF BYZANTINE HISTORIATED 
PHYLACTERIES" 


ANNA KARTSONIS / UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 


It is usually held that in the year 726 Emperor Leo III 
introduced Iconoclasm to Byzantium by ordering the destruction 
of the image of Christ on the Chalke Gate.! His revolutionary 
imperial policy against the use of religious images was sanctioned 
by the Council of Hieria in 754? In the following decade Leo's 
son, Constantine V, allegedly broadened the attack on traditional 
forms of worship by stripping the Virgin and the saints of their 
titles of holiness and their intercessory powers, while rigorously 
refuting the efficaciousness of their relics.? Throughout this 


This paper was researched with the help of an Alexander von Humboldt 
Stiftung Grant and a J. P. Getty Post-Doctoral Fellowship at the Institut für 
Kunstgeschichte and the Institut für Byzantinistik of the University of Munich, 
as well as the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton. I wish to thank these 
institutions, as well as Professors Hans Belting and Irving Lavin. 


l Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883-5), 404. 
Hereafter: Theophanes. M. V. Anastos, “Iconoclasm and Imperial Rule 717- 
842," The Cambridge Medieval History. Volume IV: The Byzantine Empire. 
Part I: Byzantium and its Neighbours (Cambridge, 1966), pp. 65 ff. Idem, "Leo 
U's Edict against Images in the year 726-27 and Italo-Byzantine Relations 
between 726 and 730," Polychordia. Festschrift Franz Dólger, III, ed. P. 
Wirth., Byzantinische Forschungen 3 (1968), 5-41. Reprinted in M.V. 
Anastos, Studies in Byzantine Intellectual History (London, 1979), VIII. G. 
Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, trans. J. Hussey (New Brunswick, 
1957), pp. 143f. Idem, "Les débuts de la Quérelle des Images," Mélanges C. 
Diehl (Paris, 1930), 235-253. C. Mango, The Brazen House. A Study of the 
Vestibule of the Imperial Palace of Constantinople, Arkaeol. Kunsthis. Medd. 
Dan. Vid. Selsk. IV, 4 (Copenhagen, 1959), p. 113, 170ff. 

M.V. Anastos, "The Argument for Iconoclasm as Presented to the 
Iconoclastic Council of 754," Late Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of 
A. M. Friend, Jr. (Princeton 1954), 177-188. Reprinted in M. V. Anastos, 
Studies in Byzantine Intellectual History, X. S. Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm 
during the Reign of Leo III. With Particular Attention to the Oriental Sources. 
CSCO 346. Subsidia 41 (Louvain, 1973). Idem, Byzantine Iconoclasm during 
she Reign of Constantine V. CSCO 374. Subsidia 52 (Louvain, 1977). 

1075 Kartsonis, Anastasis. The Making of an Image (Princeton 1986), 
I o 109n40. Idem, "The Identity of the Image of the Virgin and the 
conoclastic Controversy: Before and After" (forthcoming). 
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period the cross was the only visual symbol Christians were 
allowed to venerate.4 

The first phase of Iconoclasm came to a conclusion in 787 
when the Seventh Ecumenical Council reinstated the worship of 
images, the Virgin, the saints, their relics, and their intercessory 
powers.? However, the Iconophile victory was short-lived. It 
lasted until 815 when the Iconoclasts returned to power temporar- 
ily. In 843 they were finally ousted for good by the Iconophiles, 
though no one was sure about it at that time. 

Art historians have long appeared to believe that Iconoclasts 
consistently enforced their war on figurative religious images in 
the capital and most of the provinces of Byzantium. This is 
reflected in their uneasiness and unwillingness to consider dating 
between 726 and 843 any surviving works of religious art that 
were produced within the borders of the imperial realm. As a 
result, there is a vacuum of 117 years in the history of Byzantine 
art, only partially filled by information provided by works created 
in regions beyond the reach of the Byzantine imperial authority. 

However, contrary to the propaganda of Iconophile sources, 
it appears that even during its first phase Iconoclasm was not 
uniformly and stringently enforced. As Anastos has pointed out 
the first execution for image worship did not take place until 762, 
and the ceremonial rooms of the patriarchal palace in Hagia 
Sophia continued to contain a number of images of Christ and 


4 R. Cormack, "The Arts during the Age of Iconoclasm,” Iconoclasm, eds. 
A. Bryer and J. Herrin (Birmingham, 1975), pp.35- 45. G. Millet, "Les icono- 
clastes et la croix, à propos d'une inscription de Cappadoce," BCH 34 (1910), 
96-109. 

Mansi, J.D. Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio (Flo- 

rence, 1867), vol. 13, pp. 373ff. Hereafter: Mansi 13. For a translation, see D. 
J. Sahas, Icon and Logos. Sources in Eighth-Century Iconoclasm. Toronto 
Medieval Texts and Translations 4 (Toronto, 1986), 176ff. Patriarch Nice- 
phorus offers a review of the decisions of the Council in his letter to Pope Leo 
III in 815. PG 100. 189ff., 193. 
6 For the period 787-815, see Anastos, Cambridge Medieval History, 84ff. 
Idem, “The Ethical Theory of Images Formulated by the Iconoclasts in 754 and 
815," DOP 8 (1954), 151-160. Reprinted in his Studies in Byzantine 
Intellectual History, XI. Also, P. J. Alexander, The Patriarch Nicephorus of 
Constantinople. Ecclesiastical Policy and Image Worship in the Byzantine 
Empire (Oxford, 1958). Idem, "The Iconoclastic Council of St. Sophia (815) 
and its Definition (Horos),” DOP 7 (1953), 35-66, and “Church Councils and 
Patristic Authority. The Iconeclastic Council of Hiereia (754) and St. Sophia 
(815)," Harvard Studies in Classical Philosophy 63 (1958), 493-505. Both 
articles are reprinted in P. J. Alexander, Religious and Political History and 
Thought in the Byzantine Empire (London, 1978), VIII, IX. 
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saints as late as 768/9, when they were removed and replaced 
with crosses by the iconoclast Patriarch Nicetas.? 

Moreover, we know that after 787 the Iconophiles restored 
some public religious images starting with the image of Christ on 
the Chalke Gate.5 No matter how conservative, cautious or 
limited in scope, the reinstatement of such public icons was 
practically unavoidable. The Seventh Ecumenical Council stipu- 
lated the right and obligation of Christians to worship in images 
Christ, the Virgin and the saints. The christological rationale was 
that God became man and submitted to death for the salvation of 
Mankind. Rejection of images implied rejection of the Incarnation 
and hence rejection of the redemption guaranteed by Christ's 
humiliating sacrifice. Consequently, acceptance and veneration of 
images was equated with Orthodoxy. Thus, after the Council of 
787 Christians were expected to confess "the incarante presence 
of the God Logos through the intellect (Aóyo), the mouth, the 
heart and the mind, in writing as well as in images."? With these 
unambiguous words the Synodikon of Orthodoxy condensed and 
reinforced in 843 the iconophile right and obligation to venerate 
images first decreed by the Council of 787. 

The return of the Iconoclasts in 815 did not signal the un- 
equivocal destruction of images that had survived the first phase 
of Iconoclasm, or had been made since 787. Though the icon of 
Christ on the Chalke Gate was once more removed, the icono- 


7 Theophanes, 432. Anastos, Cambridge Medieval History, 80. P. A. 
Underwood, "A Preliminary Report on Some Unpublished Mosaics in Hagia 
Sophia," AJA 55 (1951), 367-370. Idem, "Notes on the Work of the Byzantine 
Institute in Istanbul: 1954," DOP 9-10 (1956), 291-4. R. Cormack, E. J. W. 
Hawkins, "The Mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul: The Tombs above the 
Southwest Vestibule and Ramp," DOP 31 (1977), 175-251. 


Scriptor incertus de Leone Bardae, apud Leonem Grammaticam, CSHB, ed. 
I. Bekker (Bonn, 1842), 354f. Mango, The Brazen House, 121. A. Grabar, 
L'iconoclasme byzantin," Dossier Archéologigue (Paris, 1957), 130ff. Patria 
Constantinopoleos, ed. Preger, Scriptores originum..., II , 1907, 219. More 
recently N. Oikonomides, “Some Remarks on the Apse Mosaics of St. Sophia,” 
DOP 39 (1985), has suggested the restoration of an image of the Virgin in the 
apse of Hagia Sophia during the first post-Iconoclastic period. His thesis is 
contested by R. Cormack, The Byzantine Eye. Studies in Art and Patronage. 
(London, 1989), Additional Notes, p. 14. 


"Le Synodikon de l'Orthodoxie. Edition et commentaire," ed. and trans. J. 
Gouillard, Travaux et Memoires 2 (1967), lines 61f.: "Tàv tiv Évcapxov tod 
coo Aoyou Rapovoiav Aóyo, otdpati, xapdia xoi vot, ypagf te Kai 
EKOCI OnodoyobvtwV, aiwvia fj uvüm." This text is repeated verbatim by 
Michael Cerularius in his homily on the first Sunday of Lent on the restoration 
of images, PG 120, 720 B-C. 
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clastic theory of images was not used to justify the action. Instead 
the emperor allegedly said to his people "Let us take down from 
there the icon, so that the army should not dishonor it."!° 

The impression that the imperial policy of this period was 
primarily aimed at public religious images is strengthened by the 
relatively moderate, or, in any case, restrained iconoclastic 
measures attributed to Michael II (820-822). His decision to 
allow existing images to stand so long as they fulfilled certain 
conditions was so cautious that it appears almost conciliatory 
toward iconophile sentiment—at first glance, at least. 

In a letter to Louis the Pious dated April 10, 824 the emperor 
states that images of saints had to be located higher up out of the 
reach of the faithful who were no longer allowed to light lamps in 
front of them and venerate them.!! Moreover, an undated decree 
attributed to him specifies that the inscription "hagios" should be 
deleted from any existing icons.!? Thus, during the reign of 
Michael II images of saints remained relatively undisturbed in 
public places, so long as the portraits of the saints were no longer 
identified as holy, and/or so long as their icons remained 
physically distant from the faithful. 

Though the rejection of the saints' "holiness" and the inability 
of the faithful to light lamps, touch and kiss their icons prevented 
proper veneration of their images while denying the efficacy of 
the saints as mediators, still such measures did not require the 
systematic destruction of existing public religious images. More- 
over, this policy was even harder to implement in the case of the 
veneration of private icons. It would then seem that Michael II 
tailored his compromise iconoclasm to make it more palatable to 
moderate iconophiles, who also compromised by accepting limi- 


10 Scriptor incertus, loc. cit. Mango, Brazen House, 122 and translation. 


1l Letter of the Emperors Michael II and Theophilus to Louis the Pious 
(824), Mansi 14.420D. Translated by C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine 
Empire 312-1453. Sources and Documents in the History of Art (Englewood 
Cliffs, 1972), p. 138. F. Dólger, Regesten der Kaiserkunden des ostrómischen 
Reiches von 565-1453, Corpus der griechischen Urkunden des Mittelalters und 
der neueren Zeit (Munich/Berlin, 1924), I, no. 408. Hereafter: Dólger. The 
images that were located below the acceptable level were presumably 
whitewashed. Leo the Grammarian, Chronographia, CSHB, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 
1842), 221, is the only chronicler who attributes to Michael II a decree 
ordering the whitewashing of holy images. Dólger, no. 417. 

12 Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, CSHB, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 
1838), 99. Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign of Constantine V, 
148 n. 21. Dólger, no. 418. Also Kartsonis, “The Identity of the Image of the 
Virgin." 
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tations on the traditional veneration of images and the saints they 
represented. For Michael's policy effectively enforced limited 
public iconoclasm while tacitly and unofficially tolerating the 
exercise of iconophile devotional practices in private. In any case, 
during the reign of Michael II images of saints continued to be 
seen in public places, and most probably continued to be 
produced and used. l l 

This is implied by the chroniclers of the subsequent reign of 
Theophilus (829-842). They inform us that he exceeded the 
policies of his predecessors—that is, Leo V's prohibition of icon 
worship, and Michael ITs prohibition of their designation as 
"holy"—by forbidding the making of new icons.!? This measure, 
which may have been effected in 832, confirms that holy images 
continued to be produced prior to this date. Moreover, it suggests 
that Theophilus' brand of iconoclasm was directed against the 
production of new images rather than toward the destruction of 
those already in existence. 

We know that Theophilus enforced his decree when he jailed 
and tortured the painter Lazarus whose hands were burnt. How- 
ever, one cannot help wondering about the intent and effective- 
ness of the imperial measures, or the strength of the emperor's 
determination to impose a stricter brand of iconoclasm. For Laza- 
rus apparently secured his release from prison sufficiently well in 
his health to be able to take refuge in the church of the Forerunner 
the Frightful (xo9 $ofepoo), where he was able to recover and, in 
spite of his burnt hands, paint an icon of John the Baptist that 
continued producing miracles in the mid-tenth century.!^ If true, 
this story implies that there were effectively organized pockets of 
iconophile resistance where the arm of the emperor could not, or 
would not reach. Here, in spite of imperial decrees, icons con- 
tinued to be made, and to demonstrate their holiness through 
miracles. 

Even if Lazarus did not actually paint the miraculous icon of 
the Baptist during the reign of Theophilus after his hands were 
burnt, still, his health could not have been seriously impaired 
during imprisonment. Lazarus survived Theophilus, painted the 
new icon of Christ on the Chalke Gate in 843, and acted as 
ambassador to Rome before dying and before being sainted for 


13 
Theophanes Continuatus, 99. Dólger, no 427. 


14 
Theophanes Continuatus, 102ff. Translated by Mango, The Art of the 
Byzantine Empire, 159. 
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his pious deeds.!5 In other words, Lazarus was able to lead a 
productive and arduous life after his imprisonment and torture. 
Apparently Theophilus did not intend to inflict irreparable damage 
on Lazarus—such as cutting off his hands—that would have 
decisively ended his career as painter. 

Theophilus' version of iconoclasm was similarly ineffectual 
in curtailing private image worship. In fact, he was unable to 
prevent the private veneration of images even in his own palace, 
in the bedchamber of his devout spouse Theodora. Albeit secret- 
ly, the empress not only continued to honor her icons, but 
through them she even initiated their son Michael to iconophile 
orthodoxy reputedly under the nose of Theophilus.!6 The acts of 
the empress in the palace illustrates how determined iconophiles 
continued their private devotional practices relating to the venera- 
tion of holy icons even during the reign of Theophilus. 

In recapitulation, it would seem that the Second Iconoclasm 
(815-843) primarily aimed at curtailing the production of new 
religious images, and their veneration in public. Even during the 
reign of Theophilus neither of these aims was thoroughly en- 
forced. Some painters continued making images in spite of 
imperial decrees, and ardent iconophiles continued venerating 
them properly in the privacy of their homes at least. 

The question, then, is not whether representational religious 
art was produced and used between 787 and 843, but rather, 
what shape did it take, given the justified cautiousness and 
moderation that characterized the policies of most iconophile and 
iconoclastic emperors of this period. The restoration of major 
public icons was limited from 787 to 815. Their production and 
public use was further curtailed but not entirely abandoned from 
815 to 832(?).!7 Moreover, existing religious images were not 
systematically sought out and destroyed from 815 to 843. The 
circumstances prevailing from 787 to 843 favored the production 
and use of images designated for the private devotions of the 
individual iconophile some times officially (787-815) and some- 
times secretly (815-843). 

The role of private devotional images before, during and soon 
after the defeat of Iconoclasm has not yet attracted the interest of 
art historians. Few surviving panel paintings from this period 


15 Synaxarium Urbis Constantinopolitanae, ed. H. Delehaye (Brussels, 
1902), November 17, 231-234. Mango, Brazen House, 125f. 


Synaxarium Urbis Constantinopolitanae, November 11, 458-460. 
17 See above, 77 and n.13. 
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may even be regarded as designed for private use. However, an- 
other important category of personal devotional objects includes a 
significant range, and number of works dating between 787 and 
843. They belong to a large and coherent group of personal 
historiated phylacteries whose widespread use from 787 to the 
tenth/eleventh century is very well documented both by its 
surviving members, as well as by contemporary written sources. 

The important role reserved for personal phylacteries after 
787 is attested by no lesser an iconophile authority than Patriarch 
Nicephorus. In 811 the Patriarch sent his enthronistic letter to 
Pope Leo III. Here the Patriarch offered an updated profession of 
faith,!8 admitted to the intercessory powers of the Virgin and the 
saints, and asserted:!9 


"I venerate (xpooxvvóà) and embrace (nepintécoopar) their 
venerable relics that function as cures (iatpetov) for the 
suffering of the soul and body. So I sing in praise their (the 
saints) ... conduct and ... labors, do honor to their 
containers/ sarcophagi/ reliquaries (O@jxa¢)2°... and at the 
same time I kiss the venerable image of Christ, the Savior of 
all, and that of the all-pure Mother of God, rendering to their 
holy and sacred representations (yapaxtijpac) the veneration 
of honor due to them." 


in a manner "similar to that due to the representation (tinov) of the 
life-giving cross," as stipulated by the Second Council of 
Nicaea.?! 

The Patriarch concludes his letter to the Pope by introducing 
Bishop Michael of Philadelphia charged with this letter. He also 
wishes the Pope good health and asks him to pray tirelessly for 
Nicephorus to Peter, the prince of the apostles, who is the Pope's 
great collaborator and intercessor to God. In return, the patriarch 
continues, 


"We have sent to your brotherly beatitude as a symbol of our 
love that intercedes to God [in your behalf], a gold encolpion, 


18 PG 100. 181ff. For an analysis of the letter, see P. O. Connell, "The 
Ecclesiology of St. Nicephorus I," Orientalia Christiana Analecta 194 (Rome, 
1972), 68ff. 
20 PG 100.189-192. 

The word Ofyw meaning case, chest, container of the saint's body may be 
translated as tomb, sarcophagus, or reliquary by extension. 

PG 100. 193B. 
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whose one side is entirely enclosed in crystal, while the other 
side depicts icons/images (eixoviopévn) in the encaustic 
technique, and this has inside another encolpion, in which 
particles of the True Cross have been inserted. "2 


The encolpion is furthermore accompanied by a series of liturgical 
vestments that include a white seamless stecharion, a brown 
seamless phaenolion, as well as an epitrachelion and an enchei- 
rion, both decorated in gold. And the Patriarch closes his letter 
specifying that he has given orders that the above should be 
cleverly wrapped in a piece of cloth, and stamped with a lead 
seal. 

In other words, the Patriarch's foremost gift to the Pope was 
a cross-shaped personal portative phylactery, that doubled as a 
reliquary of the True Cross, and was decorated with religious 
images. The gift was most appropriate for the occasion. It 
demonstrated that Nicephorus practiced what he professed 
regarding his acceptance and veneration of saints, their relics, and 
their images, since all three were combined on this encolpion. 
Moreover, the veneration of images obviously matched that of the 
cross, since the two were also fused here. Last but not least, the 
encolpion was presented as a symbol of the Patriarch's inter- 
cessions, which thus became palpably available to the Pope 
through this gift. 

Thus, at a time when Iconophile Orthodoxy could not be 
taken for granted the Patriarch offered verbal as well as visual and 
material proof of his unequivocal adherence to the tenets of the 
Council of 787. However, beyond offering passive proof of 
Orthodoxy, this historiated encolpion also offered active protec- 
tion to the bearer both through its ability to encapsulate the 
intercessions of the sender, as well as through the curing powers 
of the relic it contained. 

The use of a historiated encolpion as proof of Orthodoxy by 
high officials is documented once more in the year 815. At the 
time Emperor Leo V was publicly accused by the Patriarch 
Nicephorus of planning to reinstate Iconoclasm. The accusation 
was quite true, but the emperor was apparently not ready for his 
coup. So Emperor Leo refuted all accusations, and demonstrated 
that he was a practicing Iconophile by "hypocritically" addressing 
the audience in the following manner: 


22 PG 100.200, and Mansi 14.56. A. Frolow, La relique de la Vraie Croix, 
Archives de l'Orient Chrétien 7 (Paris, 1961), no. 86. 
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"To all those present I [declare that I] share in the same 
doctrine and faith with you, and offer veneration to icons. 
Drawing out of my bosom an encolpion depicting icons 
(&£Egwoviopévov), I venerate it and I kiss it."? 


Thus, Emperor, Patriarch and Pope employed historiated phylac- 
teries as proof of their Orthodoxy after 787. 

But this was not the only role reserved for imperial encolpia 
after 787. They were repeatedly employed in the course of the 
ninth and tenth centuries as material guarantees of the good will 
of the emperor and his offer of pardon to real, presumed, or 
potential rebels. In this capacity the imperial encolpion functioned 
as safe-conduct for the recipient, a literal carrier of the assurances 
and intercessions of the emperor. 

In 803 the pardoned rebel Bardanes Tourkos was given the 
personal gold cross of Emperor Nicephorus I "as security and 
confirmation" of the imperial promise that he would not be 
harmed. However, as Theophanes informs us, the emperor was 
not "ashamed" to break his "fearful pledge" by confiscating the 
property of the rebel and by arresting those associated with him— 
deeds considered to "oppose God. "4 Sources do not specify that 
the gold encolpion of Emperor Nicephorus was historiated. 
However, given his iconophile sentiments, it is most likely that it 
was. 

Similarly the iconoclast emperor Theophilos used twice his 
encolpion, that was probably unhistoriated, as surety of his 
promise of pardon. The first instance was in the winter of 831-2. 


25 Life of St. Niketas Abbot of the Monastery of Medikion. Megas 
Synaxaristes, ed. April K. Doukakis (Athens, 1892), p.46. H.-G. Beck, Kirche 
und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1969), p. 639. 
Beck dates this text between the tenth and the twelfth century. 

. Délger, no. 362. Theophanes Continuatus, 9, uses the words dogdaAciav 
xai ríotociv, while Genesius, Regna, CSHB, ed. C. Lachmann (Bonn, 1834), 
10 refers to the security the symbol of the cross represented for Bardanes. On 
the other hand, Theophanes, 479, does not mention the cross but specifies that 
the emperor sent to the rebel a handwritten and signed promise (Aóyov) that 
Bardanes Tourkos and all those around him would remain unharmed and free 
from further payment. The guarantee was also signed by the Patriarch Tarasios 
and all the patricians. See also The Chronicle of Theophanes, trans. Harry 
Turtledove (Philadelphia, 1982), 160. I owe this reference to David Turner, 
whom I wish to thank for discussing with me extensively the use of encolpia 
as safe-conduct in the first half of the ninth century. The legal implications 


relating to the use of encolpia as surety, guarantee and pledge will be examined 
elsewhere. 
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Manuel, the General of the Anatole, had flown to the Arabs after 
being suspected of intent to rebel. He was visited there by John 
the Grammarian, Theophilus' envoy, who convinced Manuel to 
return to Byzantium after handing him the emperor's encolpion 
and the chrysobul that promised Manuel complete amnesty and 
imperial favor.” 

The same procedure was repeated in early January 842. 
Theophilos "swore" to spare the life of the rebel Theophovos by 
sending him the "cross-shaped surety/guarantee" to Sinope where 
Theophovos had fled. However, in this case the agreement was 
not honored, and Theophovos ended without his head.26 

The use of the imperial encolpion as guarantee of safe- 
conduct and pledge of the emperor's benevolence continued after 
the return of the iconophiles in 843. In 861 Michael III, the 
iconophile son of Theophilus, ordered that the deposed Patriarch 
Ignatius be put to death on the spot wherever he may be found. 
According to the Vita Ignatii, this order was followed by a severe 
earthquake that lasted forty days, and was blamed on the unjust 
treatment of Ignatius. Wishing to end this supernatural inter- 
vention on behalf of the fallen patriarch, those in power (possibly 
Michael III) swore personally and publicly, that Ignatius and 
those that helped hide him would not be held liable, or come to 
harm. Moreover, Ignatius was declared innocent and free to 
return to his monastery without interference. 

Thereupon the ex-patriarch contacted the patrician Petronas— 
maternal uncle of the emperor—who presented Ignatius with the 
emperor's encolpion as surety (eig évéyopov). Ignatius hung the 
imperial—most probably historiated—phylactery around his 
neck. Under its protection he came out of hiding and successfully 
confronted Vardas—another uncle of Michael III—who dismis- 
sed all charges, and ordered Ignatius to return to his monastery at 
his convenience.” 

Similarly in 913 the commander in chief Constantine Doukas 
was allegedly invited by the regents of the young Constantine 


25 Dólger, no.424. Theophanes Continuatus, 119, uses the words 
£yxóAmiov, xpvcoBooAXiov, àpvnotia. Symeon Magister, Chronographia, 
CSHB, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1838), 633 and Georgius Monachus, 
Chronographia, CSHB, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1838), 796 refer to the emperor's 
phylactery and his signed word. 

26 Dólger, no. 442. Genesius, 61, refers to it as otavpixhv &yyónoiww while 
Theophanes Continuatus mentions the taking of oaths. 

27 Nicetas Paphlagon, Vita Ignatii, PG 105.525. Dólger, no. 459, places the 
order to kill Ignatius in August 861 (PG 105.524D). 
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Porphyrogennitus to assume the imperial office. He suspected the 
invitation to be a trap, but the regents are said to have allayed his 
fears in the following manner. "They sent to him fearful oaths, 
swearing on the immaculate and life-giving relics of the True 
Cross" that he was wrong and that their invitation was genuine 
and guileless. Along with their oaths "they sent him their personal 
phylacteries as warrantees, whereupon encouraged he [Constan- 
tine Doukas] rushed to the capital." His coup, however, failed, 
and Constantine Doukas was promptly decapitated.” 

Even though some of the events recounted by the sources 
cited here may not be historically accurate, they, nevertheless, 
successfully demonstrate that, throughout the ninth and up to the 
early tenth century, emperors, patriarchs and popes were known 
to own and use their encolpia as surety pledging their good will 
and intercessions to both God and man on behalf of the recipient. 
Moreover, patriarchs and emperors of the same period employed 
encolpia depicting religious images as witnesses and warrantees 
of their owners' iconophile Orthodoxy. 

And so historiated phylacteries offer a glimpse of one cate- 
gory of religious imagery that was officially sanctioned and used 
after 787. Characteristically, the imagery was integrated into 
small, personal devotional objects that combined the traditional 
use of cross-shaped encolpia as phylacteries dating back to the 
Early Christian period, with the desire and obligation of post-787 
iconophiles to practice their beliefs by venerating saints, relics, 
images and the cross all at once. 

The use of such historiated phylacteries after 787 was not 
limited to the upper echelons of Byzantine iconophile society. 
Their popularity was widespread, according to Patriarch Nice- 
phorus. His Third Antirrheticus, written during the Second 
Iconoclasm,? informs us that many iconophiles possessed gold 
and silver reliquaries of the True Cross that were called phylac- 
teries. 


28 Life of St. Basil the Younger, PG 106.657. Halkin, Bibliotheca Hagio- 
$raphica Graeca. Subsidia Hagiographica, no. 8a, Brussels 1957, I, p. 93. 
Hereafter: Halkin, BHG. R. Jenkins, Byzantium. The Imperial Centuries. A.D. 
610-1071 (New York, 1966), pp. 230f. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine 
State, p. 262. 

H.G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich 
(Munich 1969), 490, dates it between 818 and 820. Hereafter: Beck. An 
alternative date between 825 and 828 is also considered by P. Alexander, The 
Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople (Oxford, 1958), p. 186. 


"We Christians wear [them] suspended from the neck and 
hanging down over the breast for the protection and 
safeguarding of our lives and for the salvation of our souls 
and our bodies; for which reason they have received their 
name [phylactery], for curing our misfortunes and for 
averting attack by unclean daemons; [we therefore wear 
phylacteries] believing [them] to possess these [properties], 
especially those on which the passion and miracles of Christ 
and His life-giving resurrection is often shown in images. 
And there is an infinite multitude of these among 
Christians. 30 


The patriarch is so certain of their effectiveness that he 
characterizes phylacteries as "the securest wall, and strongest 
fortress." He therefore concludes that the iconoclasts who attack 
them and thereby seek to demolish their own protection are either 
crazy, or worse than Jews and pagans.?! 

Significantly, Nicephorus does not ascribe attacks on phylac- 
teries to their christological imagery, but rather to the relics they 
contained. He vilifies iconoclasts for rejecting the miraculous 
powers of the relics of the True Cross and for claiming that they 
are "inert and ignoble matter that does not possess any value 
whatsoever.'"?? However, since the destruction of reliquaries of 
the True Cross mentioned by the Patriarch here contradicted long- 
standing iconoclastic imperial policy, it is unlikely that it was 
officially condoned. Indeed the Amorians actively and publicly 
venerated the relic of the True Cross during the Second Icono- 
clasm continuing a long-standing imperial Constantinopolitan 
tradition. 

Patriarch Nicephorus reports in his Short History that the 
relics of the True Cross became one of the city's most prized 
palladia after Heraclius brought them to Constantinople and 


30 PG 100.433C-D. "Tà yàp &àpxynOÓsv xai napa Xpictiavàv čv te 
Xpvcopaci: xol Apyvp@pac. Kateoxevacpeva, Kai Kadovpeva ọv- 
ÀAaxtnpia, & 65 Kai kat’ avdyévoc Exxpepavvopeva, Kal npòç OvAaKHV Kal 
aogadeiav tis Gong pv, xal gotnpiav tv yox@v te Kai tóv copuóátov 
ftv: evtevPev yap avdtoic xai tobvoua éenmixéxAntar, npòç iatpeiav te 
raQ@v xoi ázotpomiv tfjg tóv axabdptov Saipoviov npooPoAts. tadta 
KextjoGai motevovtes, év olg 5h xai tà nóOÓn Xprotod xoi tà Badpata, 
Kai à Cwonoids àváctacig Og tà ROAAG eixoviCopeva Seixvutar, Kai 
tovtav xÀnOog &xeipov napa Xpictiavoig evpioxetar.” For the translation, 
see also Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire, p. 176. 


31 pq 100, 436A-B. 
32 PG 100.436A: "$Ànv &pyhv xoi &onpov xoi pndevdcg éyogévn Aóyov." 
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deposited them in Hagia Sophia.*? Soon after their arrival they 
became the object of special veneration by the city and by the 
descendants of the house of Heraclius in particular, as Arculf 
testified after his visit to the city in 670.94 E 

Their efficacy was reputedly tested for the first time in 717, 
during the Arab siege of the capital in the reign of Leo IIL?5 
Relics of the True Cross apparently continued to command 
respect and distinction during the reign of Constantine V, for, 
even the ultra-iconophile Life of St. Stephen the Younger, asserts 
that Constantine publicly swore by the True Cross and the 
Gospels to continue his policy against images and monks.*¢ In 
fact, no ignominy or disaster is known to have befallen the 
Heraclian relic during the First Iconoclasm, in spite of the 
government's problematic attitude toward saints' relics.? 

Imperial veneration of the relic of the True Cross continued 
during the Second Iconoclasm. In 822, during the reign of 
Michael II, the official city relic at Hagia Sophia proved once 
more to be the capital's "securest wall, and strongest fortress" ?$ 


33 Nikephoros, Patriarch of Constantinople, Short History. C. Mango, Dum- 
barton Oaks Text 10 (Washington, D.C., 1990), 18.19f. Nicephorus, Short 
History, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1880), 22. 


34 Arculfus, De locis sanctis, III.3 in T. Tobler, Itinera et descriptiones 
Terrae Sanctae (Geneva 1877), I, 193ff. Also Frolow, La relique de la Vraie 
Croix, 194f., no. 66. 


PG 92.1349, 1352, 1356f., 1365. Also PG 106. 1336f. Frolow, La 
relique de la Vraie Croix, no. 54 questions the sources claiming that the 
Constantinopolitan relic was used to ward off the Arab siege. However, there 
was a tradition of cities using processions of relics of the True Cross to avert 
enemy attacks that went back to 540 A.D., when Apamea on the Orontes 
successfully used such a relic against Chrosroes I, according to Procopius, De 
bello persico, II. Therefore, its use against the Arabs in the capital in 717 
seems perfectly plausible. A. Frolow, "Le culte de la relique de la Vraie Croix à 
la fin du VIe au début du Vile siècles," Byzantinoslavica 22 (1961), 334ff. 

PG 100.1112. Beck, 508. 

According to Theophanes, 446, Constantine V decreed in 771-2 that "if 
anyone seems to have a holy relic as a phylactery, that too should be cast into 
the fire." Dólger, nos. 331, and 332. On the subject of leipsanoclasm, see St. 
Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign of Constantine V. Corpus 
scriptorum christianorum orientalium. Subsidia 52, (Louvain, 1977), pp. 152ff. 
Also, J. Wortley, "Iconoclasm and Leipsanoclasm: Leo III, Constantine V and 
the Relics," Byzantinische Forschungen 8 (1982), 264. It should be noted that 
the word "eipsanon" denoting a saint's relic is not normally used as a 
reference to the relic of the True Cross. 


: PG 100.436A: "te1ziov....dagadéotatov, xai gpovpiov épopvóza- 
Ov. 
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by protecting the city during the siege of Thomas the Slav,?? and 
by preserving the throne for the iconoclast emperor and his son. 
The initiative for its use came from Michael II and his young son 
and coemperor Theophilus, who is depicted carrying the actual 
relic of the True Cross in the miniature illustrating the event in the 
twelfth/thirteenth century manuscript of Skylitzes in Madrid.” 
The procession included members of the iconoclast court, the 
iconoclast patriarchate, as well as the iconoclast and iconophile 
populace of Constantinople, who thus registered their uniform 
belief in the sanctity and miraculous powers of the relics of the 
True Cross. 

Evidently the miraculous powers of the True Cross were 
highly esteemed and publicly venerated by the Amorians during 
the Second Iconoclasm. It is not likely that the Amorians would 
have also promoted or condoned a campaign against the relics of 
the True Cross contained in the "infinite multitude" of phylac- 
teries owned by practicing iconophiles from 715 to 743, even 
though many of them depicted scenes from Christ's life. The 
attacks on phylacteries and their contents reported by Patriarch 
Nicephorus were probably the work of fanatics whose excesses 
were in opposition to official iconoclastic imperial policy. 

The surviving historiated phylacteries confirm the widespread 
use of such amulets by rich and poor alike after 787. They 
represent the rare and valuable survival of a rich and diversified 
family of interrelated works designed for personal devotional use. 
Moreover, the religious imagery they incorporate makes possible 
a rare insight into the integration of devotional practices and 
religious imagery during the early post-Iconoclastic period. 

As shown elsewhere, members of this family can be dated 
from the early ninth to the late tenth/early eleventh century on the 
basis of iconographic, inscriptional, stylistic, and occasional 
archaeological evidence.*! Moreover, they may be categorized ac- 


39 Theophanes Continuatus, 32, 59. Genesius, 33, 39. Georgius Kedrenus, 
Historiarum Compendium. CSHB, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1838), 9.2, 81. 
Frolow, La relique de la Vraie Croix, no. 90. 

40 sc. Estopafian, Skyllitzes Matritensis (Barcelona, 1965), p. 65, no. 
73, pl. p. 248, fol. 33r. A. Grabar and M. I. Manoussacas, L'illustration du 
manuscrit de Skylitzés de la Bibliothéque Nationale de Madrid (Venice, 1979), 
p. 35, fig. 22. For the date of the manuscript, see N. G. Wilson, "The Madrid 
Scylitzes," Scrittura e civiltà 2 (1978), 209-219. Wilson dates the manuscript 
to the second half of the twelfth century and attributes it to an Italo-Greek 
workshop. 

4l  Kartsonis, Anastasis, 94-126, with earlier bibliography and illustrations 
of the material discussed here. And more recently, E. Kitzinger, "Reflections on 
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cording to their material value and cost of production, both of 
which relate to the quantity and quality of their decoration. 

A selection of the available evidence indicates that personal 
phylacteries historiated with images were extremely popular 
during this period. The most common type 1s a gold or silver 
reliquary cross. It is four to twelve centimeters long and consists 
of two hollowed parts fitted together. It is often decorated in 
niello with the Crucifixion on the obverse, and the Virgin 
surrounded by four medallions of saints on the reverse as 
exemplified by a cross in Moscow and another one in London 
among others (figs. 1, 2).4* Lesser bronze relatives were mass 
produced and bore similar figurative decoration in relief or incised 
decoration (figs. 3, 4).*? 

More costly variants were decorated with an abbreviated 
christological cycle in niello, as illustrated by the Vicopisano 
cross (12 x 8 cm.; figs. 5, 6).44 At the center of the obverse the 
Crucifixion is surrounded by the Annunciation, Nativity, Baptism 
and Presentation in the Temple. The reverse is dominated by the 
Virgin of the Ascension, while the lower arm depicts the 
Anastasis. 

The above variants could be combined to form a more 
elaborate type. This is exemplified by the Pliska cross in Sofia 
(4,2 x 3,2 cm., figs. 7-10).4 It consists of an outer gold cross 
decorated with the christological cycle that includes the Trans- 
figuration in lieu of the Crucifixion. The Crucifixion is reserved 
for a second gold cross contained within the first and bearing on 
the reverse the familiar Virgin. Thus the exterior cross relates to 
the Vicopisano cross, while the second cross relates to the 
Moscow cross and its relatives. Moreover, the Pliska cross also 
contains a third undecorated wooden cross with tiny pieces of 


the Feast Cycle in Byzantine Art." Cahiers Archéologiques 36 (1988), 51-73, 
and A. Tschilingirov, "Eine byzantinische Goldschmiedewerkstatt des 7. Jahr- 
hunderts," Metallkunst von der Spütantike bis zum ausgehenden Mittelalter, ed. 
A. Effenberger (Berlin, 1982), pp. 76-89. 

Kartsonis, Anastasis, 98n9, 106f. for the Moscow cross, and 98, 99n9, 
106f, fig. 27a-b for the London Cross. 

A great many bronze relatives of this group survive in a number of 
collections, such as the Menil Collection in Huston, and the Malcove 
Collection in Toronto, the Archaeological Museum in Istanbul, the 
Archaeological Museum in Sofia, the Cathedral Treasury in Assisi, and many 
others. See for example, ed. Sh. Campbell, The Malcove Collection (Toronto, 
12) nos. 165-7. 

Kartsonis, Anastasis, 95-110, 116f., 120, 122, 174, figs. 25a-b. 


45 . . 
Kartsonis, Anastasis, 95-110, 116, 120, 122, 174, figs. 26a-e. 
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bone on it. They are apparently the relics of the True Cross and 
various saints. 

Only three examples of the luxury category survive. They are 
generally larger, come in a variety of shapes and employ a more 
elaborate decoration involving the precious enamel cloisonné 
technique that was still new and highly coveted in the ninth 
century. One of them is the Beresford-Hope cross at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum.* It dates after 824 A.D.and is related by its 
shape and scheme of decoration to the group of crosses already 
discussed. The remaining two are more complex, and combine 
enamel with niello. 

The Fieschi-Morgan reliquary at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art is the earliest (figs. 11-15).*? It is a small (10,2 x 7,35 cm), 
silver-gilt box dating from the early ninth century. The enamel 
exterior of its slide-in cover depicts the Crucifixion framed by the 
busts of no less than 27 saints spreading to the narrow sides of 
the box as well. A detailed analysis of the Fieschi-Morgan 
enamelwork—a key in the history of the enamel medium—has 
shown it to be the work of a first-rate non-Byzantine craftsman, 
who worked for a metropolitan Byzantine workshop and 
employed a wide range of related Byzantine models, most of 
which he misused with telling consistency. 

In contrast, the inner face of the lid was made by an excellent 
Byzantine niellist, whose work closely relates him to the Vicopi- 
sano and Pliska crosses. Here unbeknownst to everyone but the 
owner and God, a cross divides the field to four scenes. Above, 
the Annunciation and the Nativity confess to the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, while below, the Crucifixion and the Anastasis 
reassert the belief in the guarantees for the owner's personal re- 
demption.*§ At the same time they formulate a miniaturized 
christological cycle that functions as a pictorial summary of the 
full story. 

A cross within a cross partitions the interior of the box into 
six compartments for the reception of relics. In addition the 
corners of the box formed four more receptacles that were once 
also covered. In other words, the Fieschi Morgan was an 
exceptionally rich portable reliquary. A specially safe lock was 


46  Kartsonis, Anastasis, 1O6f., 113, 116, 123, fig. 31. 
47 Kartsonis, Anastasis, 94-125, 143, 188, 230, figs. 24a-i. 


48 The niello Crucifixion includes inscriptions of the words of Christ to the 
Virgin and John. The abbreviation P/ that appears at the end of the right 
inscription remains without an explanation. 
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therefore provided to safekeep its riches until 1245, when Pope 
Innocent IV donated the relics to the church of San Salvatore di 
Lavagna, but kept the reliquary box.*? One more cross on the 
underside completes the decoration of the staurotheque, that may 
be easily recognized as a luxury phylactery fit even for an 
emperor or a patriarch. l l , 

The Martvili triptych in Soviet Georgia dates to the end of the 
ninth century (figs. 16-17).9? Its size, system of decoration, 
inscriptions, and function relate it to the Fieschi Morgan reliquary 
and its relatives. However, this phylactery is not a reliquary, but 
a miniature bilateral triptych icon that was to be worn suspended 
from its owner's neck. The central rectangular leaf depicts in 
enamel the Deesis reflecting the owner's request for the 
intercessions of the Virgin and the Baptist to Christ. Concurrently 
its reverse offers a pictorial summary of the christologlcal story 
that successfully reviews the doctrines of the Incarnation and 
Redemption through the scenes of the Nativity and the Presen- 
tation in the Temple above, and the Anastasis and the Marys at th 
Tomb below, all rendered in niello. - 

The variety of rich and poor reliquaries, and the very 
significant number of the cheaper bronze variants, whose relative 
dating takes them into the eleventh century, document the 
popularity of this type of phylactery from the late eighth to the 
eleventh century. They also come close to bearing out the claim of 
Patriarch Nicephorus that an infinite multitude of such phylac- 
teries was used by iconophiles for the protection and preservation 
of their souls and bodies after 787, while vouching for their 
iconophile orthodoxy. The questions is then raised, how does 
this group of historiated phylacteries use religious images, and 
how do these images relate to the amuletic function of their host 
objects. 


49 Kartsonis, Anastasis, 112f. and 112n49. The use of a cross within a cross 
for the shaping of the interior space housing the relics in the Fieschi Morgan 
reliquary is also encountered in the interior arrangement of the reliquary cross 
of Pascal I (817-824) in the Museo Sacro. I thank Prof. Margaret Frazer for 
first drawing my attention to the fact that the cross of Paschal I is also a 
multiple reliquary. I also wish to thank her and Prof. Michelini Tocci of the 
Museo Sacro for making it possible for me to examine these reliquaries and 
other related objects in his keep. Thanks are also due to Prof. Gary Vikan who 
informed me that the fancy Fieschi Morgan lock is contemporary with the 
Staurotheque. On the subject of Byzantine locks see G. Vikan and J. Nesbitt, 
19805 in Byzantium: Locking, Sealing, and Weighing (Washington, D.C., 


Kartsonis, Anastasis, 113ff, figs. 37a-b. 
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The Fieschi Morgan reliquary, and the Martvili encolpion 
successfully compact abbreviated christological cycles consisting 
of juxtaposed pictorial references to the incarnation and the 
passion. The Vicopisano cross develops these references to a 
fuller cycle, while the tiny Pliska cross (4,2 x 3,2 cm.) manages 
to depict no fewer than eight scenes, some with inscriptions. The 
obvious determination of the phylacteries to offer a cartoon-like 
pictorial review of the New Testament reflects the continuation of 
a pre-Iconoclastic tradition. 

In the late sixth and seventh century comparable amuletic 
objects—such as marriage rings, magical bracelets, and cen- 
sers—were braced with an earlier and equally elaborate version of 
the same New Testament cycle in the role of a pictorial charm 
against evil?! At the same time these seventh century cycles ac- 
curately summarized the story and text of the Gospels, and thus 
successfully documented and validated its all-important historici- 
ty. 

The emergence of the miniaturized christological story on 
personal phylacteries as a literal visual substitute for the actual 
book of the New Testament echoes the widespread amuletic 
power attributed to "Sacred Books" by Jews, Christians, and 
later by Muslims as well. John Chrysostom compares the small 
books Jews used as phylacteries hanging from the hand to the 
Gospelbooks Christian women wore hanging from their necks.*3 
The use of small, compact books with selected excerpts from the 
New Testament as phylacteries continued after Iconoclasm. 
According to the Life of St. Nilus the Younger (d. 1004),5* when 
the saint was close to death from torture 


"He pulled out of his bosom a phylactery which he always 


51 p, Kitzinger, "Christian Imagery: Growth and Impact," Age of Spirituali- 
ty: A Symposium ed. K. Weitzmann (New York 1980), 151ff. G. Vikan, 
Byzantine Pilgrimage Art. Dumbarton Oaks Byzantine Collection Publications 
5, (Washington, D.C., 1982). Idem, "Art, Medicine and Magic in Early 
Byzantium." DOP 38 (1984), 65-86. 

5 For a discussion of these cycles, Kartsonis, Anastasis, 33f., and 101ff. 
Also Kitzinger, "Reflections on the Feast Cycle in Byzantine Art," 51ff. 

53 John Chrysostom, /n Matthaeum Homil. LXXII, PG 58, 669. 


54 Vita S. Nili Junioris, PG 120. 109C. Halkin, BHG, I, 152. "'ExBaAàv 
St and tod K6Anov adtod Sxep dei EBaotale quAaxtüpiov: todto 5E fjv 
ruxtiov, tfjg véag ıaðńkxnç tvyxávov Oncaópicua: Kai todto toig 
ópðalpoiç, Kai toig xeiAecot, Kai tQ ote: nepiBaAóv, xoi cindv: "Kópie 
cig xtipag cov napatiOnp, tò nveðpa pov,” pixpdv axeviotatev, fj 
u&AAov eineiv dAryoOdpnoEev.” 
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kept there. And this was a small and compact book (rvxtiov)°> 
that was a New Testament anthology (0ncaópicuo). And 
putting this on his eyes and lips and breast, and having said 
"Lord, in thy hands I commend my spirit’. . . he lost 


consciousness." 


By embracing the New Testament anthology with his eyes, his 
mouth, and his heart while invoking the Lord, St. Nilus 
materially confessed his belief in the word and story of the 
"book," and through its intercession activated the omnipotent 
protection of the Lord when he needed it most. 

The amuletic use of miniature New Testament booklets before 
and after Iconoclasm, closely parallels the amuletic use of 
miniaturized christological cycles during the same period. Both 
were kept in the fold of one's bosom (hence the term encol- 
pion),56 where the anthologized story of Christ's life—preferably 
complete, from the beginning to the end—could be invoked by 
the owner of the phylactery. Its invocation testified to the owner's 
belief in and allegiance to Christ, who responded—as promised 
in the New Testament—and saved the owner of the phylactery. 
Thus, both the oral and the visual miniaturized anthology of the 
New Testament could act as a protective screen for the owner.?? 

While the Hebraic and Muslim prohibition of images have 
encouraged the continued use of the Book, its Word and its 
teachings as amulets up to our day, the developing cult of images 
promoted in the seventh century the use of the miniaturized 
christological cycle as an acceptable visual alternative to the word 
of the Gospel for Christian phylacteries. Such a cycle had a 
number of distinct advantages over any anthologized New Testa- 
ment text, since it was also easier to carry, and cheaper to mass 


55 For a discussion of the word "xoxtiov," see B. Atsalos, La terminologie 
du livre-manuscrit à l'époque Byzantine (Thessalonike, 1971), pp. 89ff., esp. 
92-97. I owe this reference to Alexander Kazhdan's generosity. 

56 Though not all phylacteries were encolpia, and not all encolpia 
phylacteries, the two words are used practically interchangeably during this 
penod, as witnessed, for example, by Patriarch Nicephorus' description of the 
use of phylacteries as encolpia. Above, n. 30. Significantly, the word also 
signifies a small summarized book, a handbook designed for popular use, a 
vade mecum. D. Demetrakos, Mega Lexikon tes Hellenikes Glosses (Athens, 
1258-64), S.v. "EyxdAniov."” 

The Epic of Digenes Akritas suggests that a gold encolpion was a 
phylactery that shielded its owner by enveloping him. Basileios Digenes 
Akr itas, ed. P. Kalonaros (Athens, 1970), I, 246, verse 4488 "xai a¢ Xpvcobv 
£YXÓÀT10v TepieoxénaCév oe." 
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produce in less perishable material. 

The post-787 obligation of the faithful to confess to "the in- 
carnate presence of the God Logos through the intellect, the 
mouth, the heart and the mind, in writing as well as in images"58 
enhanced the potential importance of the miniaturized cycle, since 
images were no longer only an alternative but co-equal to the 
word of the Gospel. In effect, the post-Iconoclastic family of 
historiated phylacteries transformed the word into an image, and 
the image into word. Both were equally effective in shielding 
from harm. Their parallel, complementary and possibly inter- 
changeable function was officially warranted by the Second 
Nicene Council. Its Definition ordained in 787 that religious 
images that are in accordance with the gospel narrative are of 
equal benefit as the gospel narrative, since 

"those which point mutually to each other undoubtedly 
mutually signify each other. "59 

The conscious interlocking of the book and the image in the 
post-Iconoclastic family of historiated phylacteries is witnessed 
by the Fieschi Morgan reliquary. In more than one way its design 
evokes a small pocket Gospelbook. Its unusual rectangular 
shape, as well as its proportions recall a miniature book. More- 
over, its use of the Crucifixion as the centerpiece of the enamel 
cover echoes the use of the same theme for the decoration of a 
number of post-Iconoclastic Gospelbookcovers. 

The earliest Byzantine example is a lectionary cover in the 
Biblioteca Marciana (ms. Lat. Cl. I, 101) dating from ca. 900.99 
The presence of the enamel medium, in conjunction with the 
iconographic use of saints' busts surrounding central cross 
images of Christ and the Virgin on the front and back covers have 
led Grabar and Fraser to remark on the affinity of this work to the 
Fieschi Morgan and its family of post-Iconoclastic historiated 
phylacteries. In fact the decoration of the twin Venetian Gospel- 


58 Asin n.9. 

59 Mansi, 13. 377C-D. Translation by D. J. Sahas, [con and Logos. Sources 
in Eighth Century Iconoclasm (Toronto, 1986), pp. 178f. And below, n. 70. 
60 M. Fraser in The Metropolitan Museum of Art. The Treasury of San 
Marco. Venice, ed. D. Buckton (Milan, 1984), no. 9, 124ff. A. Grabar in H. R. 
Hahnloser, II Tesoro di San Marco, Florence, 1971, no. 35, 47f. The Icon , ed. 
K. Weitzmann (New York, 1982), p. 14. See also the fourteenth-century 
lectionary bookcover also in Venice (Fraser, op. cit., no. 20), and two twelfth- 
century Georgian Gospelbookcovers in Au pays de la toison d'or. Art ancien de 
Géorgie soviétique, Paris, Galeries Nationales du Grand Palais, 1982, nos. 86- 
87, 168f. 
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bookcovers consciously evokes this entire family of historiated 
reliquaries—an assertion and reminder of the shared phylacteric 
powers of both the word and its image.9! By the same token, the 
shape and enamel decoration of the Fieschi Morgan staurotheque 
consciously transform this phylactery to a miniature Gospelbook, 
whose contents include an anthology of the complete christologic- 
al narrative in pictorial form on the nielloed underside of its 
cover. The strength of the hybrid tradition of book-shaped 
phylacteries is reflected in its twentieth century descendants. 
Pictoriated Gospel-shaped phylacteries continue to be mass- 
produced and sold at saint's-day-church-fairs in Greece. An 
example is a miniature tin phylactery (2.8 x 3.3 cm) I bought on 
August 15, 1992 in Athens (fig. 18). It reproduces the shape and 
binding of a Gospelbook depicting the Virgin and Child on the 
front cover and Christ's Resurrection on the backcover. 

The formal parallelism the Council of Nicaea drew between 
the Gospel narrative and christological imagery consolidated the 
use of the miniaturized christological cycle as an anthologized 


61  Weitzmann, loc.cit., considers the delicacy and fragility of the decoration 
of the backcover and suggests that the Marciana bookcovers were originally 
designed as an icon diptych that was only later reused as bookcovers. This 
presupposes the existence of icon diptychs at ca. 900 whose decoration would 
place the Crucifix (or the Crucifixion) and the standing Virgin on facing 
leaves. Though facing portraits of Christ and the Virgin were used on diptychs 
since the Early Christian period, I am not aware of any diptychs that similarly 
paired the Crucifix and the standing figure of the Virgin. On the other hand, 
the juxtaposition of the Crucifixion and the standing portrait of the Virgin is a 
standard iconographic feature in this family of historiated encolpia that use the 
two images back to back rather than facing each other, just as they are used on 
Gospelbookcovers. 


62 Close examination of the Fieschi Morgan phylactery lends further support 
to the suggestion that its resemblance to a miniaturized Gospelbook phylactery 
was intentional. The cover of the staurotheque slides in from the top and is 
secured in this position by a special lock (see n. 49). Its presence -- necessary 
for the security of the numerous relics the Fieschi Morgan contained -- 
precludes the use of a hinge for a chain. The direction of the slide in cover and 
absence of the standard hinge used in this family of historiated reliquaries 
suggest that the Fieschi Morgan staurotheque was not originally designed to be 
suspended from the neck. Instead its owner was to carry it upright on his 
Person, possibly in a chest pocket. Small pockets located over the heart, on 
the inner garments of priests and monks are still used to secure encolpia, or to 
carry miniature-sized New Testaments produced by various religious organiza- 
üons. Apparently this arrangement was later modified through the addition of 
two holes on the outer edges of the upper side of the box. They appear in the 
middle of the thickness of the box and interrupt its beading. The implication is 
that a chain for suspension was later added as a means of increasing the secure 
use of the phylactery. 
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pictorial equivalent of the text.9? Moreover, the promise of 
salvation spelled out in the text of the Gospelbook augmented the 
salutary authority of its miniature pictorial equivalent and of the 
phylacteries that carried it. Similarly, the phylacteric iconographic 
program used on Gospelbookcovers embraced the individual 
codex, and literally screened it from harm both literally and 
metaphorically. 

Beyond affirming the story of the Gospel, the selection and 
distribution of the figurative decoration also expounds on its 
meaning. By formulating a series of antithetical but complemen- 
tary pictorial parallels phylacteries often offer a comprehensive 
anthology of the fundamental Church doctrines. For example, the 
niello sides of both the Fieschi Morgan reliquary and the Martvili 
triptych select for their top register two standard Infancy scenes 
traditionally used as an allusion to the Incarnation of the Logos. 
On the lower register they are complemented by and contrasted to 
two Passion scenes, standard pictorial references to the salvation 
of Mankind through the power of the. Logos Incarnate. Thus, the 
judicious selection and distribution of scenes enables even these 
minimal pictorial cycles to allude both to the christological 
doctrine and the doctrine of redemption. 

The same objectives are also achieved by the less ambitious 
phylacteries that only depict the Crucifixion on the obverse and 
the Virgin surrounded by four medallions on the reverse of the 
cross. The Crucifixion was the act that guaranteed redemption, 
while Christ's Death on the cross was the ultimate proof of the 
perfect Incarnation of the Logos since the end of the seventh 
century.9^ So the obverse asserts the promise of redemption while 
demonstrating the historical reality of the Incarnation. 

Conversely the Virgin on the reverse offers living proof of 
Christs two natures. Her humanity affirms Christ's perfect 
humanity, while her titles "Theotokos" or "Meter Theou" in- 
variably assert Christ's divinity by identifying her as the "Bearer" 
or "Mother of God." Moreover, her intercessory role confirms 
the promise of redemption.9 So, the reverse of the encolpia af- 
firms the reality of Christ's two natures in the Incarnation while 
presenting the Virgin as an instrument of redemption. 


63 Additional or alternative allusions to the Gospels were usually included 
through the four medallion busts of the Evangelists that surround the standing 
Virgin on the reverse of many of the historiated crosses in this group. 

64 Kartsonis, Anastasis, 40ff. 

65 Kartsonis, "The Identity of the Image of the Virgin and the Iconoclastic 
Controversy: Before and After." 
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Though each side of the cross alludes both to the doctrines of 
redemption and incarnation, the obverse emphasizes redemption, 
while the reverse balances it by emphasizing the christological 
doctrine. Thus the doctrinal content of the decoration of the 
majority of encolpia parallels that of the minimalist christological 
cycle of the Fieschi Morgan staurotheque and the Martvili 
triptych. By following a system of juxtaposed correspondences 
the two parts of the decoration complement and complete each 
other's messages. Their interaction unifies the bipartite decoration 
transforming it into a balanced iconic synopsis of soteriological 
and christological theology.® Phylacteries become a veritable 
"treasury/anthology" (0ncaópicuo) of Church doctrine. So the 
pictorial programs of this family of post-Iconoclastic phylacteries, 
in addition to recounting the historical core of the Gospel 
narrative, also condense the core of its theological interpretation. 

In a similar manner phylacteries are also invested with veiled 
references to Church ritual. For instance, the Vicopisano and 
Pliska crosses disturb the chronological sequence of the 
christological cycle by depicting the Baptism of Christ on the 
lower arm of the cross. The scene of Baptism is thus aligned with 
the Anastasis on the reverse of the lower cross-arm. The 
juxtaposition of these two images, that is frequent from the ninth 
century on, reflects the antithetical but complementary parallelism 
of the baptismal rite and the ritual celebration of the resurrection 
on Holy Saturday as cause and effect.®” The pictorial alignment of 
the corresponding scenes condenses the historical, theological 
and liturgical realities of the two events and their contribution to 
the economy of salvation. Allusion to the liturgical interrelation of 
Baptism and Resurrection is particularly apt on these personal 
amulets, since baptism was a precondition for the ultimate salva- 
tion of their owner. 

The phylacteric efficacy of these encolpia did not only depend 
on the use of selected scenes or the whole of the miniature 
christological cycle as vouchers of salvation through Christ, the 
Virgin, Church doctrine and ritual. It also relied on the integration 
of elaborate systems of crosses onto the phylacteries. The 
apotropaic power of the sign of the cross was officially acknow- 
ledged since Constantine the Great had used it on his imperial 


66 For comparable examples illustrating the intentional alignment of select- 
ed christological scenes in Middle Byzantine monumental church decoration, 
See Kartsonis, Anastasis, 214ff. 

Kartsonis, Anastasis, 174-7, 184f., 211, 215, 222, 233. 
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standard. Similarly, Emperor Leo VI addressed it around the year 
900 as "The Great Trophy that delivers from Death," likening its 
magical and miraculous properties to those of the rod of Moses 
that worked for us "the exodus from harsh Egypt," and "offered 
... the return of men to the place of origin, "65 i.e. Paradise. 

The sign of the cross could be repeated in a straight forward 
manner that was immediately apparent to the eye, as in the triple 
Pliska cross, and the twin cross sent by Patriarch Nicephorus to 
the Pope. However, the system of crosses could also be 
complex, hidden, or contain elements of a riddle. For instance, 
the cross of the enamel Crucifixion on the Fieschi Morgan 
reliquary coincides with the niello cross on the reverse of the 
cover. This, in turn, faces the twin cross in the interior of the 
staurotheque, which corresponds to the cross on its underside. 
Similarly, the actual relics are housed in special compartments 
designed to form a cross within a cross in the interior of the 
staurotheque.99 

Even more complex is a disguised cross often accompanying 
the representation of the Virgin. The viewer, who approaches 
correctly the medallions of the Evangelists that surround the 
Virgin on the reverse of many reliquaries, will follow the 
sequence of the Gospels and start with the medallion of Matthew 
above the Virgin, continue with that of Mark below, Luke to her 
right and finally John to her left. In the process, the wearer of the 
reliquary crosses himself, an act well known for its exorcistic 
effectiveness." Knowledge of the Gospels thus becomes the key 
to a hidden cross that strengthens the inherrent potency of the 
phylactery. The formulation of this cross of evangelist portraits 
marks the evocation and hence the activation of its protective 
victorious powers for the sake of the owner. 

In other instances the actual cross-shape of the phylacteries 
catalyzes and expands the reading of the image. The location of 


68 Leo VI, imp., Oration X, PG 107. 96f. 

69 The interior of the enamel reliquary cross of Pascal I (817-824), that was 
not designed as an encolpion, is also partitioned in the form of a double cross. 
The double cross is reiterated on the enamel obverse thanks to the cross-shape 
of the scene of the Nativity figuring on the crossing of the reliquary's arms. 
Moreover, the enamel reliquary cross of Pascal I was housed in a cross-shaped 
silver case also historiated with christological scenes. See n. 49. 

70 For instance, Mansi 13. 269E; Vita S. Nili Junioris, PG 120. 25B. For 
the use of the sign of the cross as a means of attaining victory against evil 
spirits, see D. I Pallas, "Une note sur la décoration de la chapelle de Haghios 
Vasileios de Sinassos," Byzantion 48 (1978), 208-226, and Kartsonis, 
Anastasis, 86. 
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the scenes of the Baptism and the Anastasis on the lower cross- 
arm, and their juxtaposition with the Annunciation and Christ of 
the Ascension on the antipodal upper arm of the Vicopisano and 
Pliska cross effectively contrasts the terrestial and celestial 
manifestations of the Logos Incarnate, while alluding to the rite of 
baptism during the Easter Vigil, as we have seen. 

The use of images to fashion the sign of the cross asserts the 
harmony and compatibility of the two. Similarly, the use of the 
actual cross-shape of most phylacteries as a cue for the enhanced 
reading of the narrative, exegetical and liturgical content of the 
images demonstrates the interdependence and co-equality of the 
image and the sign of the cross. Here, too, the phylacteries 
closely reflect the Definition of the Second Nicene Council: 


"Next to the sign of the precious and life-giving cross, 
venerable and holy icons—made of colours, pebbles, or any 
other material that is fit—may be set in the holy churches of 
God, on holy utensils, vestments, on walls and boards, in 
houses and in streets."?! l 


The parallel, or coincidental use of the sign of the cross and 
religious images reflects their being equally deserving of the 
veneration of honor.7?? As a result, Patriarch Nicephorus 
concludes that holy images and "venerable crosses are reposited 
alongside each other in the soleas of the holy sanctuary," as well 
as "on holy doors and sacred gates" so that they may be 
venerated.73 
Consequently the Council of Nicaea declared that 


“one may render to them (religious images) the veneration of 
honour: not the true worship of our faith, which is due only 
to the divine nature, but the same kind of veneration as is 
offered to the type of the precious and life-giving cross, to the 
holy gospels, and to the other holy dedicated items. Also [we 
declare] that one may honour these by bringing to them 
incense and light as was the pious custom of the early 
[Christians]; for "the honour to the icon is conveyed to the 
prototype."74 


71 
72 
73 
74 


Mansi, 13.377D. Trans. Sahas, Icon and Logos, 179. 
Mansi 13. 284B. Trans. Sahas, Icon and Logos, 109. 
Nicephorus, Apologeticus Minor, PG 100. 826A-B. 
Mansi, 13. 377D-E. Trans. Sahas, Icon and Logos, 179. 


Thus the Gospelbook and the cross are two of the sacred 
objects at the disposal of the church, whose 


"name itself says that they are all sacred and full of grace. 
Consequently, we honour and embrace them as venerable 
things... We revere the form of the life-giving cross. The 
very form of it is sufficient for us to receive sanctification. By 
the veneration which we offer to it, by the making of its sign 
on our forehead, and also by the making of its sign on the air 
with the finger, like a seal, we express the hope that it dispels 
demons. In the same way when we signify an icon with a 
name, we transfer the honour to the prototypes; and by 
embracing it and offering to it the veneration of honour, we 
share in the sanctification."? 


Offering veneration of honor to a historiated phylactery after 
787 expressed the hope that it would dispel demons and protect 
the pious owner from all evil by allowing him to share in the 
phylactery's multiple sanctification. The phylactery was easily 
recognizable as a receptacle of many layers of sanctity. In 
addition to its very name that signified protection, it shed its grace 
through the relics it contained, through its shape that emulated the 
sanctified shapes of the cross and the Gospelbook, as well as 
through the incorporation of additional systems of multiple 
crosses in its figurative and non-figurative decoration. Moreover, 
its blessings were reinforced through the images it depicted. For 
these were in accord with 


"the narrative proclamation of the gospel—for the purpose of 
ascertaining the incarnation of God the Word, which was 
real, not imaginary, and [were, therefore] of an equal benefit 
to us as the gospel narrative."76 


The images thus further invested the phylactery with the sanctity 
of the "Word" = "Logos" according to the Gospels. 

Pious acknowledgment of the sanctification inherrent in the 
phylactery's combined material evidence of the sacred relic, the 
sacred book of the Gospels, its sacred word, the sacred sign of 
the cross, and the sacred image of some or all of the above 


75 Mansi, 13. 269D-272A. Trans. Sahas, Icon and Logos, 99. 
76 Mansi, 13. 377C. Trans. Sahas, Icon and Logos, 178f. Also above, n59. 
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entailed offering to the phylactery veneration of honour. Expres- 
sion of the veneration could be passive or active. In either case it 
bonded the phylactery and its user physically and spiritually. 

The phylactery could remain hidden in the bosom as a secret 
weapon to be called upon when necessary, for whatever reason.” 
When the need arose the owner could call on its sanctity to shield 
him from harm by pulling it out of his bosom and revealing it, by 
embracing it and kissing it openly,’® as well as by placing it on 
his eyes, his lips and his bosom." Moreover, since 


"The representation of scenes in colours follows the narrative 
of the gospel, and the narrative of the gospel follows the 
narrative of the paintings .... When we see on an icon the 
angel bringing the good news to the Virgin we must certainly 
bring to mind that 'the angel Gabriel was sent from God to 
the virgin. And he came to her and said: Hail, O favoured 
one, the Lord is with you Blessed are you among women.’ 
(Luke 1:26-28). Thus from the gospel we have heard of the 
mystery communicated to the Virgin through the angel, and 
this way we are reminded of it. Now when we see the same 
thing on an icon we perceive the event with greater 
emphasis. "80 


Appropriately, the scene of the Annunciation on the Fieschi 
Morgan staurotheque, the Vicopisano, and even on the smaller 
Pliska cross include an inscription of the required Gospel text in 
spite of their diminutive size. The words of the Angel to Mary 
function as the condensed Gospel cue line whose recitation forms 
part of the veneration of this image. For the same reason, the 


77 Both the Life of St. Nicetas of Medikion and the Life of St. Nilus the 
Younger suggest that phylacteries were not normally worn openly as decorative 
jewelry, but rather as secret weapons, hidden from the evil eye, private prayers 
located as close to the owner's bosom (xóAxoc) as possible -- hence their name 
encolpion. Similarly, the christological narrative is often treated as a secret 
weapon hidden from public view, as on the Fieschi Morgan and the Martvili 
niellowork. Attempts to find representations of such phylacteries on surviving 
ninth and tenth century works has failed, confirming the private character of 
these personal devotional objects. For a rare representation of a cross on an 
(inner?) tunic see H. Maguire, "Garments Pleasing to God: The Significancce 
oe metic 7 oxtile Designs in the Early Byzantine Period," DOP 44 (1990), 

4, fig. 17. 
hi As in n. 75. 

Vita S. Nili Junioris, PG 120. 109.C, and 29A. 


Mansi, 13. 269B-269C. Trans. Sahas, Icon and Logos, 98. My italics. 
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representation of the Crucifixion is almost invariably accom- 
panied by the words of Christ to his mother and John from the 
cross (John 19:26-27). Similarly, every effort is made to inscribe 
the names of Christ, the Virgin, the evangelists, and the saints on 
these phylacteries. 


"The name itself says that they are all sacred and full of grace. 
Consequently, we honour and embrace them as venerable .... 
In the same way when we signify an icon with a name we 
transfer the honour to the prototype; and by embracing it and 
offering to it the veneration of honour, we share in the 
sanctification. "?! 


Thus the identifying inscription of the name or the event 
quoted in full or in abbreviated form marks the active interlinking 
of the written sacred word, its recitation and its "imaging" as part 
of the veneration of honour offered. 

So the proper veneration of this group of post-iconoclastic 
phylacteries acknowledged and invoked the sanctity of the relic, 
the Gospel (in its oral, written, and pictorial expression), and the 
cross along with their attendant exegetical definitions and 
liturgical manifestations. The pious user thus adhered thoroughly 
to the Horos of the Council of Nicaea. 

The act of veneration of honor of each and all of the elements 
present in these phylacteries (i.e. relic, Gospelbook, and cross) 
constituted a ritual petition of the pious owner to share in the 
condensed aura and power of holiness encapsulated in these 
encolpia. By embracing them, he was embraced by their sanctity 
in return. Thus entitled to share in their sanctification he was 
effectively shielded from harm. 

Indeed, Patriarch Nicephorus was not exaggerating when he 
characterized these phylacteries as "the securest wall and 
strongest fortress" anyone could hope to have "for the protection 
and safeguarding of our lives and for the salvation of our souls 
and our bodies."8? They were vouchers of orthodoxy, sanctity, 
benevolence, safety, protection, and salvation now and forever— 
gifts that could be shared with others who needed the surety their 
condensed sanctity could provide. 

Their function was firmly rooted in the extensive use of 


81 As in n. 75. 
82 As in nn. 30, 31. 
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magical amulets both before, and after Iconoclasm.®3 Their pre- 
iconoclastic antecedents did not hesitate to bolster their efficacy 
bv combining christian images with explicit magical signs. The 
seventh century bracelets carried explicit cabalistic symbols and 
inscriptions, while the octagonal marriage rings employed an 
apotropaic shape to ensure their effectiveness." 

Explicit magical aids of the sort were certainly unacceptable to 
the church after 692, as witnessed by a series of measures taken 
against magical beliefs and practices by the Council in Trullo.35 
The enmity of the late seventh century church toward traditional 
pagan magic, in conjunction with the accusations of idolatry 
leveled against iconophiles throughout the eighth century were 
probably responsible for the complete christianization of the oral, 
written, and visual exorcistic vocabulary of our group of early 
post-Iconoclastic historiated reliquaries. 

Moreover, their post-787 classification as sanctified objects 
deserving comparable veneration of honor to that reserved for the 
cross, the gospels, and other objects used in the sanctified 
precincts of the church, ensured an acceptable Christian inter- 
pretation for all their miraculous and magical powers. 

Without recourse to cabalistic signs and symbols early post- 
Iconoclastic phylacteries could now promise effective protection 
from bodily and spiritual harm thanks to a series of Christian 
cryptograms incorporated in the shape, contents and decoration of 
these encolpia. The act of decoding them while offering the 
requisite veneration of honor resulted in an oral, written, and 
visual profession of faith in the story, doctrine and ritual of the 
church through the "intellect (Aóyo), the mouth, the heart and the 
mind, in writing as well as in images."86 Thus, these thoroughly 
christianized amulets could fulfill their mystical, if not magical 
function, and shield their innumerable owners from all evil with 
the blessings of the church. 

Iconophiles needed this kind of protection after 787. While 


» aq) ikem "Art, Medicine and Magic in Early Byzantium,” DOP 38 (1984), 
84 Kitzinger, "Christian Imagery: Growth and Impact," 151ff; Vikah 
Byzantine Pilgrimage Art. 

~ S. Troianos, "Magic in Byzantine Legal Texts," Everyday Life in Byzark 
flum, Athens 1989, 549-572 (in Greek). Also I. Rochow, "Zu 'heidnischen' 
Briuchen bei der Bevólkerung des byzantinischen Reiches im 7. Jahrhundert, 


499 allem auf Grund der Bestimmungen der Trullanum," Klio 60 (1978), 483- 


86 As in n. 9. 
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defining their theory of images and relics in conjunction with their 
notions of holiness and sanctity, political reality dictated restraint. 
Historiated phylacteries offered a reasonable outlet to their need 
and obligation to practice their beliefs without undue provocation 
of their iconoclastic opponents, and without excessive danger to 
life and limb. For the average man, who did not really desire to 
be martyred and sainted like the painter Lazarus, a historiated 
phylactery could protect him from all evil, including the vagaries 
of the unstable times he lived in. 

Thus, in addition to preserving the lives and souls of their 
owners, the "infinite multitude" of these early post-Iconoclastic 
phylacteries also preserved for posterity a glimpse of early post- 
Iconoclastic Byzantine art, its intentions, its aims, and its 
methods. 
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THE BYZANTINE CULT OF ST. PHOTEINE 


ALICE-MARY TALBOT AND ALEXANDER KAZHDAN / 
DUMBARTON OAKS 


In 1989 Francois Halkin's edition of the Inventio et Miracula 
of St. Photeine (BHG 1541m) was published posthumously, 
without commentary.! This short text, which has been preserved 
in a single 14th-c. manuscript, Florence, Bibliotheca Nationalis 
Centralis gr. 50, proves to be of considerable interest, on account 
of the information it contains on the cult of St. Photeine, the 
topography of Constantinople, and the construction of churches, 
and well deserves closer analysis. 


The Passiones of St. Photeine 

Before turning to this narrative of the miracles of Photeine, 
however, we should first examine the development of her legend 
in Byzantine hagiography. Byzantine accounts of the life and 
martyrdom of Photeine ("the shining one") unanimously identify 
her with the Samaritan woman with whom Christ spoke at 
Jacob's well and to whom He revealed that He was the Messiah 
(John 4:8-26). One of the Byzantine sources states that Christ 
gave her the name of Photeine after her conversion to Christiani- 
ty.? In the legends Photeine is said to have preached Christianity 
in Carthage and to have been martyred in Rome under the 
emperor Nero (54-68 A.D.). Her feast day was variously cele- 
brated on February 26, March 20, May 6 and August 20.3 

Photeine's story is told in a lengthy passio (BHG 1541)* and 


l p, Halkin, Hagiographica inedita decem (Turnhout-Leuven, 1989), 111-125 

(hereafter cited as Halkin, Mir. Phot. A.M. Talbot has prepared an annotated 

English translation of this text, which will be published by Analecta Bollan- 
iana. 

2 Mneme of Photeine, ed. V. Latysev, Sylloge Palaistines kai Syriakes 

hagiologias [=Pravoslavnyj Palestinskij Sbornik 60] (Petrograd, 1914) p. 

29.24 (hereafter cited as Latysev, PPSb 60). 

There is virtually no secondary literature on St. Photeine. The article of 
the hieromonk Agathangel, "Svjataja mučenica Fotina," Žurnal Moskovskoj 
Patriarchii 4 (1966), 62-64, was written for a popular audience and has no 
Scholarly value. 


LatySev, PPSb 60, 1-26. 
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in several shorter versions preserved in menologia, including the 
two so-called Imperial Menologia of the 11th c. (BHG 1541a- 
1541g).5 The Synaxarion of Constantinople contains a notice 
about the martyrdom of Photeine under the listings for March 20 
(BHG 1541n),5 in addition to a one-sentence entry under August 
20 stating that the martyrdom of the holy martyr Photeine was 
commemorated outside the Blachernae Gate on that day.’ 

The passiones agree on the basic outlines of the life and 
martyrdom of Photeine, her sisters and her two sons. The 
emperor Nero, infuriated at their success in converting pagans 
(including his own daughter Domnina) to Christianity, sum- 
moned them to his court, and prescribed horrendous tortures, 
from which they emerged unscathed. Finally, after being im- 
prisoned for three years, they were flayed and executed. The 
passiones differ in details, however. Thus Photeine's son, Victor 
by name, is variously said to have been appointed stratelates in 
Galilee, Gallia or Italy. Sometimes Photeine is reported to have 
died a natural and peaceful death in prison, elsewhere to have 
been thrown into a dry well (an evocation of her meeting with 
Christ at the well?) after being flayed. In the Synaxarion of 
Constantinople and menologia Photeine's five siblings are called 
Anatolios, Photo, Photis, Paraskeue and Kyriake (note that the 
first three names denote brightness and light),? whereas in the 
long passio Anatolios becomes a woman, Anatole.? 

The passiones contain little concrete information, and it is 
difficult to date their time of composition. They must have been 


5 BHG 1541a: ed. Latysev, PPSb 60, 27-34; 1541b-c are unpublished; 1541f 
(Moscow Menologion): ed. V. LatySev, Menologii anonymi byzantini X quae 
supersunt, vol. 1 (St. Petersburg, 1911), 262-66 (hereafter cited as LatySev, 
Menologii anonymi), 1541g: ed. F. Halkin, A.-J. Festugiére, Dix textes inédits 
tirés du Ménologe Impérial de Koutloumous (Geneva, 1984), 94-103 (hereafter 
cited as Halkin, Dix textes); Church Slavonic translation ed. and prefaced by 
K.Th. Radéenko, "Apokrificeskoe žitie Samaritjanki po prologam Belgradskoj 
Narodnoj Biblioteki," Izvestija Otdelenija russkogo jazyka i slovesnosti 
imperatorskoj Akademii nauk 11 (1906) fasc. 4, 91-108. 

Synaxarium ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae: Propylaeum ad Acta sancto- 
rum Novembris, ed. H. Delehaye, (Brussels, 1902), 549-52 (hereafter cited as 
SynaxCP). 

7 SynaxCP, 912.10-11. It is certain that this refers to the same St. Photeine 
as the Synaxarion notice on p. 549, since the Miracles specifically dates the 
discovery of her relics to August 20 (Halkin, Mir. Phot. 115, 100-102). 

8 SynaxCP, 550; LatySev, Menologii anonymi, vol. 1, 263.33; Halkin, Dix 
textes, 94. 

9  Laty&ev, PPSb 60, 4.9-10, 29.25-26. 
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written, however, long after the reign of Nero (there is, for 
example, no record of Nero having a daughter called Domnina), 
and may reflect the evolution of her legend over a period of 
several centuries. The name of the dux Sebastianos, for instance, 
suggests a milieu of the 4th-5th c.'° The term trishypostatos, 
used in the long passio, is first attested in the 5th c.!! More solid 
evidence for dating the passiones is the statement that Photeine's 
son Victor distinguished himself in the war against the Avars; all 
the versions of the legend except for the Menologion of Koutlou- 
mousion contain this information. If this detail was in the origin- 
al version, it must have been written after the 6th or even 7th c., 
but before the 10th c. when the entry on Photeine appeared in the 
Synaxarion of Constantinople. 

Although the legend of St. Photeine places her preaching 
activity in Palestine, Carthage and Rome, and her martyrdom in 
Rome, her posthumous veneration seems to have developed in 
Greece and especially in Constantinople, where her relics were 
discovered and preserved, where two churches were dedicated to 
her, and where her shrines became the focus of a healing cult. 
The long passio of Photeine, which is preserved in a manuscript 
of the late 10th-11th c.,!2 seems to have been written later than 
the short versions, at a time when Photeine's relics had been 
discovered in Constantinople and had obtained a reputation for 
healing the blind. First of all, she plays a more prominent role in 
the expanded version. Secondly, Christ foretells that she will 
have healing powers, specifically those of restoring vision.!? 
Thirdly, in the final paragraph, the hagiographer explains how 
Photeine's relics could have been found in Constantinople, when 
all the other versions of her passio say that she died in Rome.!^ 
Thus he states that Photeine's death is described in various ways: 
some report that she died a natural death in prison, some that she 
was released and lived to a ripe old age. (He seems to be 
unfamiliar with other versions which relate that she was flayed 


10 cr Paulys Real-Encyclopádie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft 2.R., 
2A: 953-955, and The Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire, eds. A.H.M. 
Jones, J.R. Martindale, J. Morris, vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1971), pp. 811-813, 
vol. 2 (Cambridge, 1980), pp. 983-985. 

Latysev, PPSb 60, 19.33. Cf. G.W.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon 
(Oxford, 1961-1968), 1410. 

Vienna, theol.gr. 111, nunc 279. For its dating, cf. Latysev, PPSb 60, v. 

Latysev, PPSb 60, 22.26-29. 


Latysev, PPSb 60, 26.13-33. 
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alive and tossed into a dry well.) He adds that he believes the 
second version, and that after her release from prison she 
eventually made her way to Constantinople where she continued 
to preach and died on March 20 in extreme old age. Her remains 
were placed in an obscure underground location where they were 
rediscovered many years later "for the common benefit and 
salvation and illumination of our souls and bodies."!5 


The Inventio et Miracula 

The Inventio gives the following description of the discovery 
of Photeine's relics. The people of Constantinople were affected 
in large numbers with an eye disease which led to blindness. One 
of the afflicted individuals, named Abraamios, saw in a vision 
Photeine who revealed to him that her remains were hidden in a 
"bushy and dark cave". He followed the saint's directions and on 
August 20 found her relics "hidden beneath an underground 
chamber". As soon as he embraced the relics, he regained his 
sight. Word of the miraculous cure spread quickly, and soon 
numerous others were healed of their blindness. The saint's 
remains were placed in a reliquary which was housed in a church 
built at the site where her relics had been discovered.!© The 
Inventio does not give the location of the church, but there is 
reason to believe that it was constructed just outside the 
Blachernae Gate: 

(1) The allusion to a bushy cave suggests a site on the 
outskirts of the city. 

(2) According to the entry of the Synaxarion of Constan- 
tinople (912.10-11), August 20 was the date of the athlesis of 
St. Photeine "outside the gates of Blachernai". 

(3) According to the Typikon of the Great Church, on August 
20 St. Photeine was commemorated "outside the gates". !7 

(4) Antony of Novgorod, who visited Constantinople in 
1200, states that the church of St. Photeine, where her relics 
were deposited, was near the church of Kosmas and Damian (in 
present-day Eyup).!8 

To complicate matters, the /nventio seems to indicate that 


15  Laty&ev, PPSb 60, 26.20-31. 
16 Halkin, Mir. Phot., 114.60-115.102. 
17 J. Mateos, Le Typicon de la Grande Eglise, vol. 1 (Rome, 1962), 378. 


18 Ch. Loparev, ed., "Kniga Palomnik," PPSb 17, 3 (1899) 22. Fr. transl. 
M. Ehrhard, "Le Livre du Pélerin d'Antoine de Novgorod," Romania 58 (1932), 
58. 
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there was in Constantinople a second church of St. Photeine, this 
one within the walls, in the vicinity of Chalkoprateia. According 
to the Inventio this church, originally dedicated to the Virgin, 
took the name of Photeine following the discovery of more of her 
relics in a nearby shallow well. The bones were found when a 
totally blind ox, which was being driven to market, was healed 
by drinking water from the well and plunging his head into the 
water. The hagiographer admits that at first it was unclear to 
which saint the relics belonged, but after they proved efficacious 
in restoring the sight of blind people it was realized that they must 
be of Photeine, the specialist in eye disease.!9 

This church of St. Photeine near Chalkoprateia was mention- 
ed by an anonymous English traveler of 1190, who stated that 
"near the church [of Chalkoprateia] is a church of the holy martyr 
Fotine; and in the same church are her relics and head and they 
perform miracles and cure eye problems."2° R. Janin thought the 
English traveler was confused and that there was only one church 
of Photeine in Constantinople, the one at Blachernae;?! but the 
text of the /nventio appears to confirm the existence of a second 
church near Chalkoprateia. Those afflicted with eye disease were 
healed at this shrine not only by contact with the relics, but by 
sprinkling on their eyes water from the holy well,22 reminiscent 
of the water from Jacob's well. The text also refers to an icon of 
Photeine which had healing power.”3 

The first part of the Inventio et miracula describes the 
miraculous cures of blindness and eye problems performed by 
the relics discovered in the underground chamber; the hagio- 
grapher usually gives no names to the afflicted individuals who 
were healed,*4 and is probably recounting tales handed down 
from one generation to the next. The second half of the text has 
quite a different character: the hagiographer relates in consider- 
able detail a number of miracles which occurred during the 


19 Halkin, Mir. Phot., 117.162-118.203. 

S.G. Mercati, "Santuari e reliquie Costantinopolitane secondo il codice 
Ottoboniano latino 169 prima della conquista latina (1204)," in his 
Collectanea byzantina, vol. 2 (Bari, 1970), 483. 

R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de l'empire byzantin, 1: Le siége de 
Constantinople et le patriarcat oecuménique, 3: Les églises et les monastéres de 
Constantinople (Paris, 1969), 499f. 

Halkin, Mir. Phot., 118.205-209. 

Halkin, Mir. Phot., 119.239, 243. 
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construction of the church of St. Photeine near Chalkoprateia and 
its unbelievable preservation from a devastating fire, which he 
himself claims to have witnessed. In the process of narrating 
these miraculous events, the anonymous writer provides precious 
information on building techniques and gives us the names of a 
hitherto unknown patron of the arts and of a stonemason. The 
miracles may be summarized as follows: 

(1) A stonemason (lithoxoos) named Katakalos, who was 
responsible for setting the marble and mosaic in the church of St. 
Photeine, was erecting columns on the upper floor (Ayperoon) of 
a building near the church. While pouring lead into a hole, he 
was accidentally blinded by splashing molten lead. He had re- 
course to the relics of Photeine, and after touching them to his 
eyes lay down on a pallet in the church during the orthros 
service. Falling asleep, he dreamed that Photeine led him all over 
the city, and eventually brought him back to her church where 
she left him in front of her icon. When he awoke, his sight was 
restored.25 

(2) A certain Theognostos, who at one point held the post of 
treasurer of the imperial monies (t@v BacuUuxóv xypnu&tov 
tapia(v)), was healed by Photeine of a life-threatening illness. In 
gratitude he tore down the buildings surrounding the church of 
Photeine so that he could enlarge it and enhance its beauty.” 

(3) During the construction of the church, Photeine saved 
from certain death a youth who fell from the scaffolding. He was 
carrying a trough filled with titanos (lime), when he slipped and 
tumbled to the floor which was strewn with slabs of marble set 
on edge. Miraculously he escaped injury, although the trough 
was smashed into pieces." 

(4) While the artists (zographoi) were painting frescoes on the 
ceiling, the wooden scaffolding on which they were standing 
broke. But through the intervention of the saint the scaffolding 
was kept from totally collapsing, being held by a single tiny nail, 
and the artisans were saved.” 

(5) A very large glass oil lamp (krater) was hanging before the 
image of the Crucifixion painted on the templon. Once when the 
priest was hauling up the lamp by its rope (presumably after 
refilling it with oil or after lighting it), the rope slipped from his 


25 Halkin, Mir. Phot., 120.264-285. 
26 Ibid., 120.285-121.308. 

27 Ibid., 121.312-326. 

28 Ibid., 121.327-338. 
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hands and the lamp fell to the ground. Miraculously the vessel 
was not broken, nor was a drop of oil spilled.?9 

(6) A fire started in a glass-smelting workshop on a street 
called Dikymbalos which leads to Hagia Sophia. The flames 
spread to the church of the Virgin at Chalkoprateia and would 
have burned it to the ground if they had not been miraculously 
checked and diverted downhill toward the church of St. Photeine. 
The buildings directly opposite her sanctuary were destroyed, 
and the church itself was engulfed with flames. The heat was so 
intense that the titanos which was affixed to the wood (perhaps a 
reference to wooden tie beams decorated with painted plaster) 
was stripped off and fell to the floor. But miraculously the saint 
deflected the fire and sent it uphill away from her sanctuary.*° 


The Development of the Cult of St. Photeine 

The cult of St. Photeine must have existed in Constantinople 
by the 10th c. since the Synaxarion of Constantinople includes 
notices under both March 20, the date of her martyrdom, and 
August 20, the anniversary of the discovery of her relics. The 
latter feastday is also found in the 10th-c. Typikon of the Great 
Church. 

The evidence of both literary texts and artistic representations 
suggests that the cult of St. Photeine flourished from the 10th- 
12th c., at Constantinople, elsewhere in the empire, and even 
beyond its boundaries. Thus the vita of Nikon "ho Metanoeite", 
which is probably to be dated to the 11th c. or later, describes the 
saint's vision of Photeine when he was evangelizing Crete after 
Nikephoros II Phokas' recovery of the island from the Arabs in 
961. At a site three days' journey from Gortyna, he found the 
ruins of a very old church. After he fell asleep, St. Photeine 
appeared to him in a dream and ordered him to rebuild the 
church, which presumably had originally been dedicated to her. 
When he did not immediately carry out her bidding, he was 
struck blind, but regained his sight after he promised to undertake 
the work of reconstruction.?! Thus already by the date of 


50 Ibid., 122.348-362. 

Ibid., 122.372-124.429. 

D.F. Sullivan, The Life of Saint Nikon (Brookline, Mass., 1987), ch. 21. 
The power of healing the blind is of course suggested by her name. The long 
Passio and the Mneme of Photeine published by Laty¥ev recount that she 
healed the blind during her lifetime: she is reported to have restored vision to 
the Roman executioners who were struck blind when they came to check on the 
condition of her family when they were being crucified upside down (PPSb 60, 
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composition of the Life of St. Nikon, St. Photeine was believed 
to have the power of healing the blind. 

Another indication of the popularity of Photeine in the 11th c. 
is the inclusion of a short version of her passio in the two 
imperial menologia which have been assigned to the reign of 
Michael IV (1034-1041).?? Moreover, the surviving artistic re- 
presentations of Photeine all date to the 11th and 12th c., again 
suggesting that she was particularly venerated in these cen- 
turies.?? In addition to the imperial menologion now in 
Moscow;?* she is depicted in an 11th-c. fresco in Hagia Sophia 
in Kiev?5 and in the narthex of the 12th-c. church of St. Nicholas 
of Kasnitzes in Kastoria.*® 

Finally, the cult of St. Photeine must have been flourishing in 
Constantinople at the end of the 12th c., since the anonymous 
English traveler of 1190 mentioned her healing of eye disease and 
in 1200 Antony of Novgorod referred to her church and relics in 
the Blachernae region. 


The Date of Composition of the Inventio et Miracula 

It is thus probably within a context of the 11th or 12th c. that 
the date of composition of the Inventio et Miracula should be 
placed. This text differs substantially from the passiones; the 
latter are set in Italy, especially Rome, whereas the miracles were 
performed in Constantinople. The short passiones devote as 
much attention to Photeine's sisters and sons as to her, whereas 
the Miracles scarcely mentions her relatives. The milieu for the 
martyrdom of Photeine and her family is traditional (the Roman 
emperor, his relatives and courtiers) and vague, while the 
Miracles is filled with picturesque details and vivid descriptions. 
The author of the Miracles claims to be an eyewitness of the 


24.13-20, 33.8-13). 
32 BHG 1541f-g. Th. Detorakis has recently redated the composition of these 
menologia to the 10th c.; cf. "H XpovodAdynon 109 avtoxpatopiKod 
unvoAoyiou tod B. Laty&ev," BZ 83 (1990) 46-50. 
33 The 7th-c. Miracula S. Artemii describe a "painting of the Samaritan 
woman" next to the south door of the church of St. John the Baptist in 
Constantinople; cf. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Varia sacra graeca (St. Peters- 
burg, 1909), 18.11-12. Note, however, that the Samaritan woman is not here 
identified as Photeine. 
34 D. Treneff, Miniatures du ménologe grec du XIme siècle no. 183 de la 
Bibliothéque Synodale à Moscou (Moscow, 1911), pl. X (46). 

Princeton Index of Christian Art, s.v. Photeine. 
36 S. Pelekanides, M. Chatzedakis, Kastoria (Athens, 1985), 52, no. 72. 
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saint's miraculous powers,?? and refers to specific individuals 
(the komes Adrianos, the mason Katakalos, the imperial treasurer 
Theognostos) and locations (Dikymbalos Street, the Milion, 
Chalkoprateia, Hagia Sophia). 

Two details seem to support a relatively late (post-9th c.) 
dating of the Miracles. One is the name of the mason Katakalos. 
The Katakalons were an aristocratic family from the 9th c. 
onward,28 and it is hard to imagine that a lithoxoos called Kataka- 
los could have lived before 900. More complicated is the hagio- 
grapher's use of the term templon for the icon screen which 
separated the sanctuary from the nave.?? The earliest attested 
appearance of the term is in the 7th-c. Miracles of St. Artemios, 
in which the templon (with icons of Artemios, Christ and John 
the Baptist) is located on the lefthand side of the shrine.*? The 
vita of Philip of Argyrion (a text of uncertain date, perhaps 10th 
c.) also describes the templon as being located on the lefthand 
side of the nave.*! The word is also found in the lemma to the 
143rd epigram of Theodore of Stoudios.42 Speck, however, 
expresses doubts that this lemma was devised by Theodore; it 
could have been added by a scribe or later editor. Thus the term 
templon is attested (although very rarely) from the 7th c. on; it 
does not appear in monastic typika of the 9th and 10th c.,*3 but is 


37 Halkin, Mir. Phot., 117.158-61, 124.417-19. 


38 The earliest known Katakalon is Leo, domestikos ton scholon under Leo 
VI, probably the same person as Leo Katakoilas (P. Karlin-Hayter, Vita 
Euthymii, patriarchae CP (Brussels, 1970], 161). Another Katakylas was 
strategos of Opsikion in the reign of Michael II (820-829); cf. R. Guilland, 
Titres et fonctions de l'Empire byzantin (London, 1976), pt. IX, 347. 

Halkin, Mir. Phot., 122.348-51. On the templon, see V. Lazarev, "Trois 
fragments d'epistyles peintes et le templon byzantin," Deltion tes Christiani- 
kes Archaiologikes Hetaireias 4 (1964-1965), 117-43, esp., 120f.; J. Walter, 
The Origins of the Iconostasis," Eastern Churches Review 3 (1970-1971), 
251-267; A.W. Epstein, "The Middle Byzantine Sanctuary Barrier: Templon or 
1 -onostasis?," Journal of the British Archaeological Association 134 (1981), 
40 A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Varia graeca sacra (St. Petersburg, 1909), 
53.26-30. C. Mango first drew attention to this early use of the term templon 
In his article "The History of the Templon and the Martyrium of St. Artemios," 
Zograf 10 (1979), 43. 

Acta Sanctorum, May 3:2*A. Cf. P. Gautier, "Le Typikon du Christ Sau- 
veur Pantocrator,” Revue des études byzantines 32 (1974), 39.160-161, 
13.147. Where the text refers to tò t£unAov tò uécov and tò SeEidv téunAov 
i Hixpovd Bryatos. 

43 Jamben, ed. P. Speck (Berlin, 1968), 193f. 
We thank Dr. Angela C. Hero for verification of this statement. 
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found quite frequently in typika of the 11th and 12th c.; e.g., the 
Diataxis of Michael Attaleiates,4^^ and the Typika of Pakouria- 
nos,55 of the Kecharitomene nunnery,^6 and of the Pantokrator 
monastery. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, we propose the following sequence for the 
composition of the various works in honor of St. Photeine: 

(1) The original short version of the passio was produced 
sometime between the 6th and 10th c., when her miracles were 
not yet known. 

(2) By the 10th c. had developed the tradition of the dis- 
covery of the relics of Photeine in Constantinople outside the 
Blachernae Gate. 

(3) The expanded passio was written after the shorter 
passiones, when her relics had been discovered and stories of her 
miracles in Constantinople were circulating. Its composition may 
well have been contemporaneous with its transcription in the 
Vienna manuscript (late 1Oth-11th c.). 

(4) The Inventio et Miracula must have been written in the 
11th or 12th c. 


44 p. Gautier, "La Diataxis de Michel Attaliate," Revue des études byzantines 
39 (1981), 89.1195-96, 97.1300, 1304. 

45 P. Gautier, "Le Typikon du sébaste Grégoire Pakourianos," Revue des 
études byzantines 42 (1984), 121.1687; 123.1739. 

46 P. Gautier, "Le typikon de la Théotokos Kécharitóméneé," Revue des études 
byzantines 43 (1985), 109.1595, 1610; 111.1624; 113.1659, 1666, 1671, 
1673. 

47 p, Gautier, "Le Typikon du Christ Sauveur Pantocrator," Revue des études 
byzantines 32 (1974), 37.150, 156, 157; 39.160, 161, 166, 179; 73.741, 
747, 81.864. 
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THE BYZANTINE RESPONSE TO THE 'ARAB (10TH -11TH 
CENTURIES) 


ANDREW J. CAPPEL / NEW YORK 


The Byzantine confrontation with the bedouin ('arab) during 
the later tenth and eleventh centuries had its roots almost a 
hundred years earlier in the fragmentation and gradual disintegra- 
tion of the centralized control of the Abbasid Caliphate over 
Syria, Egypt and Mesopotamia (al-Jazira). In particular, Abbasid 
debility facilitated Byzantine territorial expansion into regions lost 
during the Islamic Conquests—culminating with the recovery of 
large portions of northern Syria and al-Jazira under Nikephoros 
Phokas and John Tzimiskes— while simultaneously paving the 
way for a roughly contemporaneous migration of pastoral 
nomads into these same areas. While the latter phenomenon is 
well known to students of Islamic Syria, its significance has been 
all but overlooked by Byzantinists, who for the most part have 
continued to focus narrowly upon imperial relations with the large 
sedentary states in Egypt and Iraq.! This paper forms a partial 
attempt to redress this balance, by outlining some of the 
responses adopted by the empire to the problems in diplomacy 
and defence posed by large-scale bedouin settlement along its 


l — Earlier research on the tenth-eleventh century bedouin migration includes 
W. Caskell, Die Bedeutung der Beduinen in der Geschichte der Arabern (Kóln - 
Opladen, 1958) and M. von Oppenheim, Die Beduinen 4 vols. (Leipzig- 
Wiesbaden, 1939-68). More recently we have two valuable studies by J.-L. 
Krawczyk, "The Relationship Between Pastoral Nomadism and Agriculture: 
Northern Syria and the Jazira in the Eleventh Century," JUSUR 1 (1985), 1-22 
and Pastoral Nomads as Primary Historical Actors: The Case of Eleventh 
Century Syria (unpublished dissertation, University of California, Los Angeles, 
1987), which supplement contemporary historical data with insights drawn 
from research on modern bedouin tribes. For the role of the 'arab in Syria, S. 
Zakkar, The Emirate of Aleppo 1004-94 (Beirut, 1974) and K. Salibi, Syria 
under Islam: Empire on Trial 634-1094 (Delmar N.Y., 1977) provide some 
information, but both are written from the Islamic, rather than Byzantine point 
of view, while W. Felix, Byzanz und die islamische Welt im früheren 11. 
J ahrhundert (Vienna, 1981) -- although in many ways useful -- offers no real 
analysis of the problems of nomad-sedentary interaction. A similar concen- 
tration upon relations between the empire and neighboring sedentary regimes 
(in this case Fatimid Egypt) can also be found in the most recent study of 
affairs in tenth-century Byzantine Syria, W. Faraj, "The Aleppo Question: A 
Byzantine-Fatimid Conflict of Interests in Northern Syria in the Later Tenth 
Century," Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 14 (1990), 44-60. 
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frontiers from the reconquests of the 960's to the Saljuq in- 
vasions and subsequent collapse of imperial authority in the East. 

Although certain groups probably remained nomads through- 
out the 7th-11th centuries, most of the bedouin tribesmen who 
migrated north in the course of the seventh-century Conquests 
appear over time to have developed close economic ties with the 
local agrarian population and themselves to have become partly or 
fully sedentary. Probably in consequence, by the ninth century 
the level of nomadic pressure on the Byzantine eastern frontier 
appears greatly reduced. There are few references in the con- 
temporary Arabic sources to pastoral activities in imperial frontier 
zones; significantly, Leo VI in his Taktika makes no substantive 
mention of the bedouin, and considers sedentary "Sarakenoi" to 
form the principal Byzantine adversaries in the East.? 

This gradual process of sedentarization, however, became 
subject to an abrupt reversal during the course of the tenth 
century. In 902, the Isma’ifi Qarmatian state in Bahrayn made the 
first of a long series of incursions into Syria, Palestine, Iraq and 
al-Jazira. The Qarmatian armies were primarily composed of 
large numbers of fully nomadic tribesmen from the Arabian 
Peninsula who, in the course of participating in Qarmatian ex- 
peditions, formed the largest bedouin migration out of Arabia 
since the Conquests.? By the end of the century, a number of 
tribes had thus established themselves in new locations: the B. 
Numayr between Harran and Edessa in northern Mesopotamia, 
the B. 'Uqayl near Mosul, and the B. Tayy' in Palestine. Addi- 
tionally, the B. Kilab, which had since the time of the Conquests 
remained established as nomads in the Syrian desert, now 
received a fresh influx of tribesmen from the Arabian Peninsula 
and now for the first time extended the field of its activities into 
sedentary areas near Balis and Aleppo.* The arrival of the new 


2 Leo VI, Taktika, MPG 107 972C-973B. References to pastoral activity 
along the Byzantine-Muslim thughür found in Qudáma b. Ja'far, Kitáb al-kharáj 
(BHG vi, 259) seem clearly to concern small-scale, localized movements of 
horses and flocks along the border, rather than widespread nomadic 
encroachment of agricultural lands. See also J.F. Haldon and H. Kennedy, "The 
Arab-Byzantine Frontier in the Eighth and Ninth Centuries: Military Organisa- 
tion and Society in the Borderlands," Zbornik Radova Vizantoloshkog Instituta 
19 (1980), 115-6. 

On the Qarmatian movement, EI ? "Karmati" (Madelung), and especially P. 
von Sievers, "Military, Merchants and Nomads: The Social Evolution of the 
Syrian Cities and Countryside During the Classical Period, 780-969/164-358," 
Der Islam 56 (1979), 230-33. 

For these new locations, von Oppenheim I 51-2, 170, 222-7, 350-1. The 
importance of the Kilábi presence near Aleppo may be observed as early as 
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'arab tribesmen forced several pre-existing, predominantly 
sedentarized tribes out of Syria and Mesopotamia altogether, 
while other local tribesmen now reverted to pastoralism, a 

rocess that was accelerated by longstanding neglect of agri- 
cultural districts and a consequent flight of the peasantry from the 
land. Mas‘idi reports that by the 960's the Orontes valley had 
become largely depopulated owing to a combination of official 
negligence and bedouin encroachment; archaeological surveys in 
the vicinity of Qinnasrin suggest a shift in settlement patterns 
away from the agricultural villages of the early Islamic period 
toward small sites occupied by nomads.? The result of all of this 
activity was that, by the mid-tenth century, large portions of Syria 
and al-Jazira had been effectively renomadized, with correspon- 
dingly increased nomadic pressure on the remaining sedentary 
districts. 


325/936 by the presence of one Abül-'Abbiás al-Kilabi as Ikhshid governor of 
the city. Ibn al-‘Adim, Kamal al-Din ‘Umar b. Ahmad, Zubda aí-balab min ta'ri 
kh Halab, ed. S. al-Dahhan (Damascus, 1951), vol. 1, p. 41. 


5 al-Mas' üdi, ‘Afi b. Husayn, al-Tanbih wa I-ishráf (Baghdad, 1938), 131-2. 
C.-P. Haase, "Ein archáologischer Survey im Gabal Sbét und im Gabal al-Abass, " 
Damaszener Mitteilungen: Deutsches Archáologisches Institut, Station Damas- 
kus 1 (1983), 75. See also C. Cahen, "Quelques mots sur les Hilaliens et le 
nomadisme," Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 11 
(1968), 130-33. It is difficult to determine the exact degree of any tribe's 
nomadism or sedentarization, owing partly to the fragmentary nature of the 
source material, but also to the fluid and adaptive nature of pastoral nomadism 
itself: most nomads engaged in at least some forms of sedentary agriculture or 
wage labor, and the same tribesmen might alternate between nomadic and 
sedentary lifestyles in response to varying economic/political conditions. In 
general, however, it appears that most tribesmen who came north during the 
seventh century ultimately became primarily sedentary, although they might 
still undertake some localized herding activities. The notable exceptions to 
this general rule of sedentarization were the B. Kilab and the B. Kalb, which as 
late as the early tenth century appear as nomadic camel drivers in Syria and 
Iraq. As for the tenth century immigrants, they appear initially to have been 
primarily nomadic, although some later settled down into sedentary agriculture. 
Thus Ibn al-'Adim (who based his account on tenth century sources) describes 
among the Kilábi clans who entered Syria at this time some which remained 
nomads (ahl wabar là madar), some which sedentarized (ahl madar lā wabar), and 
Some—such as portions of ‘Abdallah b. Kilab—which contained elements of 
both. Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughya al-jalab ff ta’ rikh Halab (Istanbul, MS Aya Sofya 
3036), 475-82; al-Tabari, Muhammad b. Jarir, Ta’rikh al-rusul wa l-mulūk, ed. 
MJ. de Goeje and others (Leiden, 1879-1901), III 2217; Ibn al- Athir, 'Izz al- 
Din, al-Kamil fil-ta'rikh, ed. C. J. Tornberg (Leiden, 1866-71), VII 54; Ibn 
Hawqal Muhammad, Surat al-ard ed. J. Kramers (Leiden, 1939), pp. 227-8; 
Krawczyk, "Relationship," 2-7; Zakkar, 71-2, 75-7. 
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Recent research has substantially modified the earlier tenden- 
cy to view the 'arab solely as destructive predators, and has 
instead stressed the close economic ties that bound nomadic and 
sedentary communities, and how the bedouin were compelled by 
their own self-interest to reach some sort of modus vivendi with 
nearby agriculturalists. At the same time, the sources make it 
abundantly clear that in the absence of strong central authority, 
the tenth century bedouin migration and subsequent domination 
over portions of Syria and al-Jazira frequently proved deleterious 
to the interests of urban and rural sedentary communities. The 
'arab cut off roads, plundered commercial caravans, attacked 
Christian and Muslim pilgrims and devastated agricultural 
districts, some—like al-Ghüta around Damascus—repeatedly.® 

Such activities formed a serious threat to imperial control over 
newly reconquered territories. Above all, the bedouin propensity 
to raid agricultural districts and to convert arable land into pasture 
jeopardized the fiscal integrity of Byzantine rule in these areas, 
which depended largely upon placing as much land as possible 
into cultivation in order to maximize the tax revenues available to 
defray the costs of administration. In addition, certain border 
areas, notably the mountainous regions of Jabal al-Summaq, 
Jabal al-Luqàm and Jabal al-Rawadif near Antioch were primarily 
inhabited by a tribally organized peasantry who were fiercely 
antagonistic toward any type of outside authority. At the same 
time, however, when kept under firm imperial control, these 
tribesmen appear to have furnished the empire with a valuable 
source of scouts and border guards.’ As such it must have been a 


6 On the dynamics of nomad-sedentary interaction, see Krawczyk, "Relation- 
ship," 7-14. A full catalogue of the reports of bedouin depredation given by 
the sources is, of course, too lengthy to be given here. For some salient 
examples, see Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Anjgáki, eds. and trans. I. Kratchkovsky and A. 
A. Vasiliev, Patrologia Orientalis 23 (1932), 503-4; al-Musabbihi , Muhammad 
b. ‘Ubaydallah, Akhbar Misr, ed. W. Millward, (Cairo, 1980), pp. 56-8, 172; 
Ibn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl ta'rikh Dimashq, ed. H. F. Amedroz (Leiden, 1908), pp. 
11-12, 23-4. In 371/981-2 the governor of Hims Bakjür, succeeded through a 
mixture of threats and bribery in keeping the bedouin out of the city's 
hinterland, with the result that dislocated peasants from other parts of Syria 
flocked to the region. Ibn al-Qalanisi, 28. Ibn al-‘Adim reports how amirs of 
the B. Qushayr lived in a fortified camp called Qal'a Ja'bar, where they 
supported themselves through highway robbery. Bughya (Aya Sofya 3036), 
483. 

7 On the significance of this tribal (‘asha’ir) peasantry, Salibi, 10-2, 51-4, 
85-6. Our best evidence for such peasants in Byzantine Syria comes from the 
Jabal al-Rawadif south of Antioch, which was populated in the early 11th 
century by local tribes (such as the B. al-Ahmar and B. Ghannáj) under the 
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prime desideratum to keep these areas free from the disruptions 
caused by repeated bedouin incursions, which, by weakening 
imperial control over border areas, offered opportunities for this 
tribal peasantry forcibly to reassert their independence, thereby 
further disrupting the stability of imperial rule in the region. The 
growing Byzantine cognizance of the importance of the nomad 
problem in imperial frontier regions is reflected in contemporary 
Greek military manuals: whereas Leo VI makes no mention of 
the 'arab, the later tenth-century De velitatione bellica speaks of 
"Arabes" who participated in raids against Cappadocia, while 
both the Praecepta militaria and De re militari prescribe specific 
tactics to be employed against bedouin adversaries.? 

Ironically, the empire was initially shielded from the full im- 
pact of bedouin migration by its longtime foe, the Hamdanid amir 
Sayf ad-Dawla, who was compelled to spend much of his reign 
subduing those 'arab who were overrunning his own Aleppan 
state.!° By largely neutralizing the ‘arab nomads as actors in 
northern Syria and Mesopotamia, Hamdanid policy indirectly but 


control of a local chieftain, Nasr b. Musaraf (Skylitzes' "Mousaraph"). In 1027, 
Ibn Musaraf -- who had twice previously been incarcerated by imperial 
authorities for troublemaking -- initiated an insurrection which was only with 
difficulty suppressed five years later. A similar case may be observed with the 
local Druze populations, which -- until their expulsion in 1032 -- occupied 
virtually inaccessible strongholds on Jabal al-Summáq, and with the B. 
Mungidh near Shayzar. Employment of such tribesmen in the defensive system 
around Antioch is attested in Skylitzes and Yahya, and seemingly also by the 
eleventh century Arabic poet Ibn Hayyüs, who divides local Byzantine soldiers 
into two categories: "white" (abyad) and "brown" (asmar); in another passage, 
he mentions asmar inhabitants of the mountain passes between Aleppo and 
Antioch. John Skylitzes, Synopsis Historiarum, ed. I. Thurn (Berlin/New 
York, 1973), pp. 378-9, 382-3, 471.18-20; Yahya b. Sa‘id, Annales, ed. L. 
Cheikho (CSCO Scriptores Arabici III/7, Beirut-Paris-Leipzig, 1909), pp. 259- 
63, 265.9-20; Ibn Hayyüs, Muhammad b. Sultan, Diwan, (ed. K. Mardam Bey, 
Damascus, 1951), vol. 1, p. 252, vol. 2, p. 512. For the use of locally 
recruited light troops elsewhere in the empire, see N. Oikonomidés, 
"L'Organisation de la frontiere orientale de Byzance aux X*-XI* siècles et le 
taktikon de l'Escorial" XIV* Congrès Int. des Etudes Byzantines, Actes i, 285- 
302, and G. Dagron and H. Miháescu, Le traité sur la guérilla de l'empereur 
Nicéphore Phocas (Paris, 1986), pp. 245-57. 

As, for example, in the case of local peasants who joined with the 
bedouin supporters of al-Asfar (infra). Yahya, PO 466. 


De velitatione bellica, in ed. G. Dennis, Three Byzantine Military 
Treatises (Washington, D.C. - Dumbarton Oaks, 1985), 162.4-164.29. De re 
militari, ed. Dennis op. cit., 280.33-63. Nikephoros Ouranos, Praecepta 
militaria, ed. J. Kulakovskiy, Mémoires de l'Acad. imp. des sc. de Saint- 
Vetersbourg, VIII* s., Cl. hist.-philol. VIII, fasc. 9 (1908), 17.13-6, 20-1. 

„M. Canard, Histoire de la Dynastie des H'amdanides de Jazira et de Syrie 
(Paris, 1953), pp. 606-18; von Sievers, pp. 35-6. 
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effectively served to shield the Byzantine eastern frontier from the 
worst aspects of nomadic incursions. The death of Sayf ad- 
Dawla, however, and the subsequent enfeeblement of the Hamda- 
nid amirate, removed this buffer from the Byzantine frontier, and 
the empire was now forced--for the first time in centuries-- fully 
to face up to the problem of nomad control. The Byzantine 
response was to develop a highly flexible, but coherent and 
multivalent "system" designed to inhibit widespread, uncontrolled 
'arab penetration across imperial frontiers. Although the frag- 
mentary nature of the source material does not permit a full re- 
construction of Byzantine- 'arab interaction, we can trace the 
essential outlines of this Byzantine nomad control system. This 
system involved the simultaneous manipulation of one or more of 
five related but distinct methods of nomad control. Rarely, if 
ever, did the empire rely upon only one of these methods. 
Rather, the coordinated use of two or more methods of nomad 
control were normally employed so as to maximize the Byzantine 
ability to defend the imperial borders against 'arab depradations. 

The first method entailed co-opting potentially hostile 
tribesmen by incorporating them directly into the Byzantine army 
in exchange for stipends and a share of booty. John Tzimiskes 
during his Syrian campaign of 975 employed several groups of 
newly recruited tribesmen, and their leader—Ibn Zayyat—per- 
formed invaluable service as an intermediary between the emperor 
and the Fatimid governor of Damascus.!! Tribesmen helped 
guard the frontier against other 'arab, and under certain circum- 
stances, the status of tribal auxiliary could constitute an 
intermediate stage in the process of transformation into Byzantine 
agriculturalists.!? Even where this was not the case, and such 
Byzantine 'arab ultimately broke free from imperial tutelage to 
recover their former independence, there was always a steady 
supply of new recruits: in 998 a bedouin force accompanied 
Damianos Dalassenos on his unsuccessful siege of Afamiyya; 
during the 1030's the Muslim poet Ibn Hayyüs criticized tribes- 
men who crossed over the border into Antiochene territory.!? Al- 
Dhahabi reports that as late as 1071 "infidel" ‘arab formed part of 
Romanos Diogenes’ army at Manzikert.!4 


ll [bp al-Qalanisi, 12-14. See also P. Walker, "The 'Crusade' of John 
Tzimiskes in the Light of New Arabic Evidence," Byzantion 47 (1977), 305- 
24. 

12 [bn Hawqal, 209-12. 

13 Yahya, PO 455-6; Ibn Hayyüs, I 229.7-8. 

14 al-Dhahhabi, Muhammad b. Ahmad, Duwal al-Islam, trans. A. Negré 
(Damascus, 1979), p. 17 (463H). 
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A second method of nomad control involved dispatching By- 
zantine forces on punitive raids designed to pacify the tribesmen 
and to drive them away from the border. The most notable 
example took place in 1004-5 when an Islamic religious fanatic 
who had assumed the messianic title al-Asfar led followers from 
Kilab, Numayr and Ghațafān in a series of attacks against "in- 
fidel" Antioch. The doux of Antioch Nikephoros Ouranos 
responded by pursuing al-Asfar to the fortified town of Kafar 
* Azün in northern Syria. Ouranos captured the town with great 
loss of life to its inhabitants, and subsequently defeated a 
Numayri/Kilabi force led by the Numayri amir Waththab b. 
Sabiq, who had allied himself with al-Asfar. We possess a 
contemporary letter by the krites of Tarsos, Philetos Synadenos, 
which summarizes both the aims and concrete achievements of 
this expedition According to Synadenos, Ouranos crossed rivers 
and deserts, destroying towns and mosques along the way; in this 
manner he made the empire appear vigorous to its enemies and 
instilled terror into the Arabes so that they displayed submis- 
sion.!6 

This same expedition, however, also highlights the limita- 
tions inherent in exclusive reliance upon the unilateral use of 
armed force against the bedouin. Limited punitive reprisals 
against a specific group might easily escalate into large-scale 
military confrontations, drawing in previously uninvolved parties 
as Byzantine adversaries. In the case of Ouranos' expedition, 
this process can clearly be seen in the actions of the Numayri 
amir Waththab b. Sabiq. Waththab had initially maintained a 
wary neutrality in the struggle between the empire and al-Asfar. 
However, the violent anti-Byzantine reaction engendered among 
the local Muslim population by Ouranos' heavy-handed destruc- 
tiveness--particularly in connection with the capture of Kafar 
 Azün--ultimately rendered it impossible for Waththab to maintain 
this neutrality, and he was compelled by popular opinion to aid 
al-Asfar in resisting the Byzantine forces.!7 A second limitation 
on the effectiveness of the use of military force against the 


15 [bn al-‘Adim, Zubda I 196; Yahya, PO 466-7. The account given by 
Skylitzes (345.34-44), while actually a conflation of a number of events which 
took place over various years, also contains some pertinent information. On 
the identification of Skylitzes' "Ataphitai" with the B. Ghatafan, see Felix, 53 
n. 29. Another punitive expedition directed against Numayr took place in 
1032. Yabya, Annales 269-70. 
p The text of Synadenos' letter is included in J. Darrouzés, Épistoliers 
yzantins aux X* siècle (Paris, 1960), pp. 258-9. 
Yahya, PO 467. 
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bedouin arose from the fact that, even when defeated, the 'arab 
were normally able to outpace slower imperial armies and retire 
with impunity into the desert. Thus Synadenos' fulsome praise 
for Ouranos' victory obscures the reality that Waththab, ac- 
companied by al-Asfar, ultimately eluded Byzantine pursuit. 
Nor was every expedition Byzantine against the 'arab as suc- 
cessful as that of Ouranos, and several ended in defeat and in the 
serious, if temporary, decline of imperial prestige in the region.!® 
In light of such considerations, it is not surprising that the 
Byzantines appear to have tried, in place of unilateral action, to 
resolve the bedouin problem as much as possible by recourse to a 
third method of nomad control, which utilized the presence of 
sedentary client states situated along the imperial border as a wav 
to inhibit 'arab incursions into Byzantine territory. This can be 
most clearly observed in the context of Byzantine relations with 
the northern Syrian amirate of Aleppo. The Byzantine/Aleppan 
Treaty of Safar 359 obligated the city's amir to provide protection 
for Byzantine caravans against 'arab marauders; when such co- 
operation was not forthcoming, an imperial army might descend 
from Antioch to pressure the recalcitrant amir into exerting 
stronger control over the countryside.!? Moreover, even without 
such sporadically enforced treaty obligations, the very presence 
of an independent Aleppan state along the Syrian frontier 
provided important benefits to the empire in terms of nomad 
control. In their own self-interest, to safeguard Aleppan trade 
and agriculture, the amirs were compelled to keep the local 'arab 
on a tight rein, thus indirectly reducing the nomadic pressure on 
Byzantine Antioch.29 At the same time, the military weakness of 


18 The best example is, of course, the disastrous defeat suffered by Romanos 
Argyros' campaign against Aleppo in 1031 (infra and n. 23). 

19 The relevant provision of Safar 359 has been preserved in Ibn al-'Adim, 
Zubda I 168. Yahya (Annales, 259-60, 263) relates that when an imperial force 
under the protovestiarios Symeon and Niketas the rector (katepan of Antioch 
1030-2) devastated areas along the Byzantine/Aleppan border, they were careful 
to target only those possessions belonging to the Mirdasid prince Nasr b. 
Salih, with the result that the latter quickly reaffirmed his ties of clientship to 
Constantinople. Shortly thereafter Nasr -- at Byzantine insistence -- annexed 
and placed under control rural areas near Afamiyya whose population had been 
raiding Antiochene territory. A similar mechanism may be observed during a 
later period in a letter from Michael Psellos to an (unidentified) doux of 
Antioch. Scripta minora, eds. E. Kurz and F. Drexl, (Milan, 1936-41), II 70-3 
(Ep. 43). 

In addition to helping them protect the Aleppan revenue-base, the amirs' 
ability to control the bedouin in rural areas also enabled them to curry popular 
support among sedentary inhabitants and thus provided an important source of 
legitimacy for their authority. As such, nomad control forms a recurring theme 
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the Aleppan amirate made its territory a more attractive target for 
bedouin depradation than the fortified imperial frontier, and thus 
served to redirect bedouin energies away from imperial territory. 
In light of these considerations, the military assistance provided 
by the empire on a number of occasions during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries in order to prop up the Aleppan amirate as an 
independent political entity (generally against Fatimid aggres- 
sion)?! must therefore be understood not only as a way for the 
empire to block Fatimid territorial expansion into northern Syria, 
but also as a effort to preserve the key role played by Aleppo on 
the empire's behalf in the context of nomad control. 

The years 1025-1030 form a significant watershed in re- 
lations between the empire and the Syrian 'arab. The first date 
marks the foundation by the Kilabi amir Salih b. Mirdas of the 
Mirdasid ruling dynasty in Aleppo; the resulting "state" - like 
others established by Tayy', Numayr and 'Uqayl - formed a 
distinctive hybrid of bedouin and sedentary policies and tradition: 
in which the focus of power, and at times some of the ad- 
ministrative apparatus as well, were now transferred from the city- 
to surrounding tribal camps.? "Throughout the tenth and early 
eleventh centuries, the empire had habitually refused to condone 
such bedouin attempts at state building, inasmuch as the re- 
placement of sedentary authority in a client state with a ruling elite 
dominated by 'arab naturally somewhat compromised the effec- 


in Aleppan political propaganda: Ibn Hayyüs (eulogizing the Fatimid governor 
al-Dizbári) states that all who have property in the territory of the B. Kilab 
look to him to expel the tribe. In other passages, the poet praises al-Dizbáris 
Success in pacifying most tribesmen while driving out those who remained 
recalcitrant. Ibn Hayyüs, I 168-9, 173-4, 220.2-12, 228.13-4, II 522.5-10, 
550-2. It is significant that the dynamics of this situation were no: 
appreciably altered by the accession of a bedouin family of amirs, (the Kilab: 
Mirdásids, infra) in the city. No less than their predecessors, the Mirdásids 
sought to strengthen their rule by limiting bedouin depredation, and the 
inability of Thimal b. Nasr to control his own tribesmen (along with those of 
Kalb and Numayr) helped induce this amir to cede Aleppo to the Fatimids in 
449/1057. Ibn al-'Adim, Zubda I 273. 

21 For examples of this policy of military assistance, see, e.g., Faraj, "The 
Aleppo Question," passim. 

2 For the importance of the nomadic component in such bedouin states, 
Caskell, 19-20, Krawczyk, "Relationship" 9-11, Zakkar, 81-4. Ibn Hayyds (II 
587.8) describes the Aleppan state as "a dual mixture" of bedouin and sedentary 
elements. According to Ibn al-Athir (IX, 244), the Numayri amir of Edessa 
"Utayr resided outside the city, which he only entered on occasion; al- 
Musabbihi (pp. 204-5) relates that when a Fatimid army attacked Tayy' tribal 


camps in Palestine, they encountered not only 'arab amirs, but also scribes and 
tax officials. 
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tiveness of such a client in controlling these same 'arab along the 
border. As a result, in 1030 Romanos Argyros undertook his 
famous Syrian campaign against the Mirdasids, with the objective 
of replacing the bedouin princes with the former Hamdanid amir 
(and Byzantine protegé) Mansür b. Lu'lu'. The disastrous defeat 
suffered by the Byzantines on this expedition, however, spelled 
the failure of Romanos' attempt to replace sedentary with bedouin 
control over Aleppo. 

With this failure, the empire was compelled to reconcile itself 
to the continuing presence of an ‘arab-dominated state along its 
borders and to undertake appropriate measures to secure Antioch 
against the potential new ‘arab threat. It is precisely at this time 
that the remaining two elements in the Byzantine system of 
nomad control make their appearance. One involved the active 
intervention of imperial diplomacy in the internal affairs of the 
Mirdasid dynasty. In keeping with bedouin political conceptions, 
leadership in a tribe did not necessarily pass to a pre-designated 
heir, but instead might be undertaken by any one of a number of 
candidates within the tribal ruling family, each of whom normally 
controlled a faction of supporters among the tribesmen.?* The 


25 Due to its importance (and disastrous outcome) this expedition attracted 
the attention of most major chroniclers, who proffer a wide variety of 
explanations for its original inception. The view that one important 
motivation for the campaign was Romanos' desire to replace the Mirdasids with 
Mansür b. Lu'lu' has received general acceptance. Ibn al-'Adim, Zubda I 210; 
al-Maqrizi, /tti‘az al-bunafá' bi akhbar al-a'immat al-fatimiyyin al-khulafa 
(Cairo, 1967-73), vol. 2, p. 179; Felix, 82-88. Such antipathy toward the 
formation of bedouin states in Syria -- the result of fears concerning the 
strength and reliability of 'arab amirs in safeguarding imperial interests in the 
region -- forms a thread running throughout much of the reconquest period. In 
the 980's, Basil II rejected overtures by the Tayy' amir Mufarrij b. Daghfal for 
aid against the Fatimid caliph al-'Aziz. The same emperor subsequently refused 
to support efforts by a Tayy'-Kalb-Kilab coalition to expel the Fatimids from 
Syria and aided (at least initially) Mansür b. Lu'lu' in his attempt to subjugate 
Kilábi tribesmen in the area. The only discrepancy in the pattern, imperial 
acquiescence in the establishment of the Mirdasid dynasty by Salih b. Mirdas in 
1025, was itself the result of exceptional circumstances: Salih had over a 
period of years proved himself a useful imperial client; moreover, at this time 
Constantinople's attention was preoccupied by affairs in the west, where an 
unsuccessful attempt to conquer Sicily was then under way. Byzantine efforts 
to replace the Mirdásids continued as late as 1038, when Michael IV gave 
formal imperial approval to a projected Fatimid expedition against Aleppo. 
Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubda I 250-1. 

24 While a detailed analysis of the internal history of Kilab cannot, of 
course, be presented here, it is possible briefly to trace its relevant features. 
According to Arab genealogists, Kilab was composed of four major divisions, 
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result of this form of leadership was that the B. Kiláb ex- 

rienced almost constant factional struggles among members of 
the Mirdasid ruling family for domination of the tribe as a whole. 
The Byzantines appear to have understood this situation well— 
indeed they employed a specific term, phylarchos, exclusively to 
designate leaders in such tribally organized societies—and were 
quick to exploit this situation to their own advantage.? Thus, 
while the empire often reached accommodation with whichever 


Mu'àwiya, 'Abdallah, 'Amr, and Abü Bakr, of which the latter - with its 
constituent groups 'Amr, Rabi'a, and 'Awf - comprised the majority of the 
tribesmen who migrated to Syria during the tenth century. From information 
provided by Ibn al-‘Adim, it seems clear that the various Kilábi clans that 
entered the region at this time did so under their own autonomous leadership 
and were not effectively subject to any higher authority. After their settlement, 
however, we may observe a transformation toward a different type of political 
structure, which Krawczyk has felicitously termed the "conical clan," whereby 
growing socio-economic stratification became articulated in a series of ruling 
elites which provided leadership both for the clans that composed Kilab and for 
the entire tribe as a whole. For Kilab as a whole, the repository for potential 
leadership came to reside with Salih b. Mirdās and his male descendants; 
leadership of the constituent clans within Kiláb lay with the families of lesser 
amirs about whom, unfortunately, we in most cases know little more than their 
names: Mugallid b. Zá'ida, Husayn b. Kamil b. Husayn b. Sulayman b. al-Düf, 

Mansür b. Muhammad b. Zughayb. At this preliminary stage in its develop- 
ment, however, the conical clan did not form a completely rigid structure. 
Thus while disputes over succession might be settled in accordance with 
primogeniture or by pre-designation of a "crown prince" (wáli al-'ahd), in other 
cases they could be resolved in a much different manner, as the result, for 
example, of a widespread concensus concerning the worthiest available 
candidate, or more commonly in the wake of factional infighting among the 
various claimants and their tribal supporters; such factionalism was exacerbated 
by the fact that most Kilábi clans - when not compelled to unite against some 
common external threat - remained in a more or less constant state of rivalry 
with one another. Under such circumstances, a Mirdasid amir's strongest claims 
to loyalty appear to have come from direct ties of kinship: for example, 
Mabmüd b. Nasr's strongest tribal support came from his father's clan, the B. 
Zá'ida, and from his mother's kin in the B. Numayr. In other cases, an amir 
might obtain a clan's adherence through promises or outright bribes, and in 
some instances we may observe tribesmen themselves actively seeking to 
exploit a schism in the Mirdasid ruling house for their own gain. Ibn al- 
‘Adim, Bughya (Aya Sofya 3036) 475-82, (Ahmad III) 254 v - 260v; Zubda I 
202, 293, II 10; Ibn Hayüs, II 514 and n. 2; Krawczyk, Pastoral Nomads 227- 
36; Zakkar, 70-84; R. W. Crawford, "Reconstruction of a Struggle within the 
Mirdasid Dynasty in Halab," Journal of the American Oriental Society 73 
(1953), 89-95. 

On Byzantine usage of phylarchos, see J.C. Cheynet, "Toparque et 
topotérétés à la fin du XT siècle,” Revue des études byzantines 42 (1984), 217 
and n. 22. The most notable eleventh-century phylarchos was the Jarr&bid amir 
Hassan b. al-Mufarrij, Kekaumenos' famous "Apelzarach" (infra and n. 28-32). 
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Mirdásid prince actually controlled the city of Aleppo, such sup- 
port was by no means automatic, and on several occasions 
Constantinople instead threw its support behind whichever 
member of the Mirdasid house seemed best able to control the 
Kilabi tribesmen and protect imperial interests. Thus the empire 
at various times supported Nasr b. Salih against his brother 
Thimal, Mahmuüd b. Nasr against his uncle Thimal, and 'Atiyya 
b. Salih against his nephew Mahmid.2° A distribution of im- 
perial dignities made by Zoe and Theodora in 1042 reveals a 
similar feeling for the intricacies of Mirdasid family politics. Not 
only did the ruling amir Thimal b. Salih receive a title (ma- 
gistros), but so did his brothers, sons, and wife (patrikioi) and, 
significantly, his cousin Mugallid b. Kamil, who himself pos- 
sessed an important tribal following. Thus all the major Kilabi 
power-brokers received imperial recognition and—since by this 
time such titles carried with them substantial cash stipends—all 
were placed on the imperial payroll.2’ 

The fifth, and in many ways most extraordinary form of 
nomad control, however, comprised Byzantine involvement with 
the B. Tayy' and its ruling family the B. Jarrah. Tayy' had 
originally entered Syria as part of the Qarmatian movement, but in 
974 made peace with the Fatimids and for decades enjoyed semi- 
autonomous control over much of Palestine. Here they formed a 


26 Yahya, Annales 257, 270; Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubda I 238, 284, 294-6, II 31-2. 
‘Atiyya ended his career leading troops from Antioch against Aleppo, and died 
in Constantinople in 464/1071-2. 

27 Tbn al-'Adim, Zubda I 262-4. On the payment of rogai to foreign rulers as 
part of Byzantine diplomacy, P. Lemerle, "‘Roga’ et rente d'État aux X*-XI* 
siécles," Revue des études byzantines 25 (1967), 77-100, especially 83-4, 99- 
100. An example of such an annual stipend paid to Thimal b. Salih can be 
found in Ibn al-'Adi m, Zubda I 268. The family of Kamil b. Mirdas played a 
pivotal role in the history of the Mirdasid state. Mugallid b. Kamil acted as 
envoy to Romanos Argyros and subsequently led Aleppan forces in a victory 
over a Fatimid army in 440/1048-9; in 429/1037-8 his clan (identified by Ibn 
al-'Adim as the "Band 'Ammihi" of Nasr b. Salih) were the only Kilabi 

tribesmen to support the Mirdásid amirs against al-Dizbari. His son Mani’ b. 
Mugallid in 452/1060 helped pave the way for the restoration of Mirdasid rule 
over Aleppo and later acted successfully as mediator in a dispute between 
Thimal b. Salih and Mabmüd b. Nasr; in 455/1063 Mani’ provided money and 
tribal supporters to help Mab müd expel his uncle 'Ajiyya b. Salih from the 
city. Ibn al-'Adi m, Zubda I 239. 251, 262, 265, 276, 283, 292; Yahya, 
Annales 254-5; Ibn Muyassar, Taj al-Dim Muhammad, al-Muntaqa min Akhbar 
Misr, ed. A.-F. Sayyid (Cairo, 1981), p. 7. The family appears to have 
conducted independent diplomatic relations with both Constantinople and 
Cairo. See especially Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubda I 268. 
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ersistent thorn in Cairo's side through their recurring attempts to 
establish a fully independent state: three times they joined with 
other ‘arab in (ultimately unsuccessful) efforts to expel the 
Egyptians from the region; on another occasion they set up an 
anti-caliph ir order to undermine Fatimid claims to spiritual 
authority.2? Byzantine contacts with Tayy' dated back to the late 
tenth century, but close relations only developed after 1029 when 
the Fatimid general al-Dizbari succeeded in driving the tribesmen 
out of Palestine. In 1030 the amir Hassan b. al-Mufarrij offered 
his services to the empire, and Tayy' along with the confederate 
B. Kalb, were settled on pasture lands near Antioch.2 As part of 
the agreement, the Jarrábids received imperial dignities, and both 
Tayy' and Kalb converted (at least nominally) to Christianity.?0 
For the first time in four centuries we may thus observe the 
Byzantines manipulating their own large-scale tribal coalition as a 
counterweight to Kilab, Numayr, and the Fatimid ‘arab allies. 
The relationship appears always to have remained somewhat 
uneasy: in 1033 Tayy' approached al-Dizbari offering to 
conclude a separate peace in exchange for their former Palestinian 
landholdings; in 1035 the empire concluded a ten-year truce with 


28 For the early history of Tayy' in Palestine, EI? "Djarrahids" (Canard). The 
brief establishment of the Meccan sharif Abü-1-Futüh as anti-caliph is reported 
by a number of chroniclers, among them Ibn al-Athir, IX 86, and Ibn Zāfir, 
Akhbar al-duwal al-munqaji'a, ed. A. Ferre (Cairo, 1973), pp. 49-50. 


29 Yahya, Annales 254-5, 251-2. The tribesmen -- numbering more than 
20,000 -- appear to have been settled by the imperial authorities along the 
Byzantine/Aleppan border between Qastin and Inab (southeast of Antioch near 
Ma'arra al-Nu'màn; for location see E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des 
byzantinischen Reiches von 363 bis 1071 (Brussels, 1935), p. 117 and n. 6). 
Yahya, Annales 266; Ibn Hayyüs, II 454.12. Romanos at this time formally 
obliged himself, in exchange for Tayy' and Kalbi military aid, to help the 
tribes recover their Palestinian landholdings (iqta‘at) which had been 
confiscated by the Fatimid government and distributed among more loyal ‘arab 
Supporters, and Cairo's refusal to countenance Tayy’ returning to Palestine 
helped scuttle Byzantine/Fatimid peace negotiations in 1032. Yahya, Annales 
-1. 


30 On imperial titles held by the Jarrahids, Yahya, Annales 262; Skylitzes, 
383. 89-93; Kekaumenos, Strategikon, ed. G. Litavrin (Moscow, 1972), 
302.14-16. Ibn al-Athir (IX 286) states that Hassan b. al-Muffarij bore 
Insignia depicting a cross. As the ‘arab were notoriously lax in religious 
matters, the depth of their sincerity can be questioned. Nevertheless, the 
politica] Significance of this "conversion" was clear to contemporaries, and the 
act itself seems to have shocked and outraged local Muslim opinion. Ibn 
Hayyds repeatedly condemns Tayy' for joining the Byzantines in "polytheism" 
(shirk) and states that the tribesmen were in fact worse than the infidels, since 
aving once embraced Islam, they now reject it. Ibn Hayyds, II 545.6-10. 
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Cairo which apparently did not include any provisions for the 
protection of Jarráhid interests.?! Hassan himself was im- 
prisoned in Constantinople during 1038-40 as a hostage for his 
tribe's good behavior.?? Nevertheless, for most of the decade 
these tribesmen performed invaluable service, both in helping 
restore imperial influence over northern Syria, where it had 
suffered greatly in the wake of the failure of Romanos Argyros' 
Aleppan campaign, and in defending Edessa, which had been 
annexed to the empire in 1031 by George Maniakes.33 

Up to now, we have been concerned primarily with Byzan- 
tine relations with the 'arab tribesmen in Syria. However, the 
same system of nomad control may also be observed in action 
with respect to the Byzantine frontier in northern Mesopotamia. 
In al-Jazira, the empire's principal client was the sedentary Mar- 
wanid amirate centered in Mayyafariqin. While remaining under 
titular Abbasid suzerainty, the Marwanid amirs had a long history 
of ties to the empire. The founder of the dynasty, Bad b. Dustuq, 
paid an annual tribute to Basil II in exchange for imperial 
protection; his nephew Abū “Ali Mumahhid ad-Dawla was named 
magistros and doux tes Anatoles by the same emperor and 


Jl Sucha Jarrahid overture to al-Dizbari can be inferred from Ibn Hayyüs, I 
220.11-2. We are poorly informed concerning the specific provisions of the 
treaty of 1035. See al-Maqrizi, II 187; Skylitzes, 399.16-19; Ibn al-Athir, IX 
460; Bar Hebraeus, Gregory Abül-Faraj, Chronography, trans. E. A. Wallis 
Budge (London, 1932), p. 196. 

Hassán's confinement in the capital forms the basis for the story of the 
phylarchos Apelzarach given by Kekaumenos, 302.13-27. Although Kekau- 
menos implies that this incident took place under Romanos Argyros, Felix (p. 
110 n.200) has convincingly placed it during the reign of Michael IV. Tayy' 
and Kalb--led, in Hassán's absence, by the Kalbi amir Rafi’ b. Abi-l-Layl-- 
participated in al-Dizbári's conquest of Aleppo in 1038. Although this 
expedition had been undertaken with Constantinople's approval, it is likely 
that the imperial authorities sought through the incarceration of the chief 
Tayy' amir to inhibit any potential future Fatimid/ 'arab threat to Antioch. 
Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubda I 250-1; al-Mu'ayyad, quoted in Ibn al-Qalànisi, 74-5 n. 1. 
33 In Syria, Tayy' aided the empire in pacifying the Jabal al-Rawadif and in 
1031 blocked a joint Fatimid/Kilábi raid against Antiochene territory. 
Skylitzes, 382-3; Yahya, Annales 266, and especially 261.23-4, "The 
Aleppans noted that the emperor (Romanos III) had summoned the Jarráhids (al- 
Jarrah) with the intent of exercising regulation over their (Aleppan) territory 
and establishing (Tayy') as their enemies." According to Ibn al-Athir (IX 305) 
Hassán b. al-Mufarrij in 427/1035-6 led a joint Byzantine/'arab relief 
expedition to Edessa. Ibn Hayyus (II 546.2) refers to Jarráhid raids against 
Aleppo through the mountain passes (durüb) along the border. Tayy' (and 
probably Kalb as well) were permitted by the Fatimid government to re-enter 
Palestine some time prior to 433/1041-2. Ibn al-Athir, IX 343. 
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entrusted with certain responsibilities for defending the imperial 
border.24 We also hear of frequent diplomatic contacts between 
the two states and of subsidies sent from Constantinople to the 
Marwanid amir Nasr ad-Dawla.?* The fundamental cause for 
such imperial solicitude doubtless lay in the amirate's strategic 
location, dominating routes traditionally taken by raiders against 
Byzantine settlements near Melitene and in Anzitene.?ó 

The foundation of Marwáànid rule lay in the amirs' ability to 
placate the often turbulent population of the capital city, which 
they accomplished through lavish expenditures on public works 
and donations to the urban poor, and by undertaking policies 
designed to foster prosperity among the city's powerful mer- 
chants.?7 In this context, it is easy to understand how Marwanid 
political survival depended to a great extent upon the ability to 
keep commercial routes and the agrarian tax-base free from 
nomadic depredation. Nasr ad-Dawla constructed fortifications to 
protect against pastoral encroachment; more commonly, the 


34 For an overview of the history of this state, H. F. Amedroz, "The 
Marwanid Dynasty at Mayyafariqin in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries, A.D.," 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 35 (1903) 123-54. Evidence for such 
Byzantine/Marwánid contacts during the reign of Basil II appears in Asolik of 
Taron, Histoire Universelle, Part II/ Book III, trans. F. Macler (Paris, 1917), 
pp. 152-4, 164; Ibn al-Athir, IX 51; Ibn al-Azraq al-Fáriqi, Ta’rikh 
Mayyáfáriqin, ed. B. Awad (Cairo, 1959) 61, 84, 96-7, 109-10; Yahya, PO 
460, Annales 209-10; Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubda I 199-200. An important passage 
from Abū Shüjà's Dhayl kitab tajarib al-umam can be found in H. F. Amedroz, 
"An Embassy from Baghdad to the Emperor Basil II", Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society 46 (1914), 915-42, and in H.F. Amedroz and D.S. 
Margouliouth, The Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate (Oxford, 1921) III 28-39. 
The title doux tes Anatoles (=Arabic digas al-mashriq) was previously held (c. 
987) by Bardas Phocas. Yahya, PO 417. 


35 Im al-Azraq (p. 131) mentions a certain Abü Nasr who acted on numerous 
occasions as Marwánid envoy to Constantinople. On subsidies paid to Nasr ad- 
Dawla, see Ibn al-Athir, IX 301-2. 


36 y, Markwart (Marquart), Südarmenien und die Tigrisquellen nach griechi- 
schen und arabischen Geographen (Vienna, 1930), pp. 466-7. 

Marwánid public works included restoration of Mayyáfáriqin's walls and 
the building (or restoring) of mosques, public baths, a hospital, dams and 
canals designed to bring fresh water into the city. The amirs established a 
number of charitable foundations (awqàf), including one -- endowed with 
agricultural lands outside the city -- that made daily distributions of food to the 
urban poor. They also appear to have somewhat alleviated the onerous tax 
burden on the city's population, and the city's chronicler Ibn al-Azraq praises 
Nasr ad-Dawla for his notable restraint in confiscating private property; he 
States in addition that under this amir "there came to Mayyáfáriqin people, 
merchants and a collection from (all) areas, and the inhabitants became 
wealthy..." Ibn al-Azraq, 80, 108, 110, 114-5, 123, 138, 141, 163-8. 
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Marwánid amirs preferred to effect nomad control through 
foreign policy, and at one time or another they contracted mar- 
riages with most of the surrounding bedouin ruling houses.?? 
Especially notable was their periodic intervention into the internal 
affairs of the neighboring 'Uqaylid amirate of Mosul, which 
suffered from an almost endless series of disputes among 
members of the ruling family and their 'arab supporters. Skill- 
fully following a pattern of supporting now one claimant, now 
another, the Marwanids neutralized much of the “‘Uqaylid threat to 
their own territory. From the Byzantine perspective, imperial 
support for Marwaánid rule ensured that 'Uqayl, which had 
repeatedly raided imperial territory during the 970's and 980's, 
was effectively excluded from the empire for a hundred years.39 
A paucity of documentation makes it more difficult fully to 
assess the nature of Marwáànid relations with another neighboring 
tribe, the B. Numayr. At times the amirs seem to have exercised 
some influence over the Numayri tribesmen. Thus in 430/1038- 
9 Nasr ad-Dawla obtained Numayri help in opposing a Fatimid 
threat to al-Jazira.4° For much of the early eleventh century, 
however, a dispute over control of Edessa, ruled until 1031 by a 
branch of the Numayri ruling family, seems to have constituted 
an ongoing bone of contention between the Marwáànids and 
Numayr, with the net result being an uneasy balance of power in 
which neither side could gain significant advantage over the 
other.*! The benefits to the empire of this stalemate become 
apparent if we consider the events surrounding the only serious 
breach in Byzantine/Marwanid relations, which took place in the 
wake of imperial annexation of Edessa by George Maniakes in 
1031. In response to this action, Nasr ad-Dawla organized a 
large coalition—including both Numayr and 'Uqayl— which he 
utilized in efforts expel the imperial forces and to gain control of 
the city. In the ensuing disorder, Numayri tribesmen sacked By- 


38 On Nasr ad-Dawla's border fortifications, see Ibn al-Azraq, 168; the same 
author (pp. 80, 95) describes Marwánid success in placating the tribes of the 
frontier highlands. The sources contain numerous references to Marwanid 
marriage alliances: see for example Ibn al-'Adim, Zubda I 259 (Kilab); Ibn al- 
Azraq, 121 and Ibn al-Athir, IX 280 (‘Uqayl). 

39 ‘Uqayl entered the empire in 987 along with other supporters of Bardas 
Skleros (Yahya, PO 421-2) and seems not to have returned until the 1080's. 
For Marwaánid relations with this tribe, see especially Ibn al-Athir, IX 257, 
280, 375-6, 377-9, 416-7. 

40 Tbn al-Athir, IX 316-7. 

4l Tbn al-Athir, IX 244-5. 
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zantine settlements at Samosata and al-Suwayda, and joint 
Marwanid/‘arab raiding parties were able to penetrate deeply into 
imperial territory.(3 When, however, peace was at last fully 
restored c. 1038, the Marwáànids appear to have resumed their 
former role as a source of stability along the frontier. Thus when 
a second al-Asfar raised ‘arab supporters to plunder imperial ter- 
ritory, the Marwanid amir Nasr ad-Dawla --at Constantinople's 
request—prevailed upon Numayr to seize the troublemaker and to 
send him to Mayyáfáàriqin for incarceration. The same pattern 
of cooperation continued during the initial years of the Saljuq 
invasions, when the Marwaànids struggled mightily to keep the 
Turks out of Mesopotamia while acting as intermediaries between 
Byzantium and Toghrul Beg.** Indeed, according to one 
chronicler, the sultan actually upbraided a Marwanid prince for 
impiety, inasmuch as he was more concerned with driving off the 
Turks than with leading a holy war against Christian foes.45 

The following points can be made in conclusion: 

(1) Although their significance has been somewhat under- 
valued in modern scholarship, the 'arab comprised primary, 
perhaps the primary historical actors in Syria and Mesopotamia 
from the mid-tenth to mid-eleventh centuries, posing unique 
problems requiring special solutions. To begin with, the 'arab 
ability to plunder sedentary imperial territory formed an ongoing 
threat to the stability of Byzantine rule on the eastern frontier, 
which in turn required the development of new methods of border 
defense linked to effective nomad control. In addition, the Syrian 
arab also held the crucial balance of power in the larger political 
and strategic confrontation between the empire and the Fatimids 
for the domination of northern Syria. The Fatimids, too weak 
militarily to control Syria with their own forces, were forced to 
depend upon support from an intricate series of shifting alliances 


42 Yahya, Annales 264-5; Ibn al-Athir, IX 305-6; Bar Hebraeus, 194-5. The 
extent of Marwanid/‘arab penetration appears to have reached as far as 
Charsianon (near Melitene), which had been a favored target of Muslim raiders 
UP through the mid-tenth century. Ibn al-Azraq, 150; Skylitzes, 385. 55-6; D. 
Potache, "Le théme et la forteresse de Charsianon: recherches dans la region 
1o) cdagmadeni," in Geographica Byzantina, ed. H. Ahrweiler (Paris, 1981), pp. 


Ibn al-Athir, IX 369-70; Bar Hebraeus, 205. 

Ibn al-Azraq, 160-1, 183-5; Ibn al-Athir, IX 380-1. Mention also should 
be made here of the role played by Nasr ad-Dawla, (called "Aponasar" by 
pa itzes) in the defeat and capture of the renegade Norman chieftain Herve 
45 ^Kopoulos in 1057. Skylitzes, 486.82-95. 

Ibn al-Athir, IX 275, 433-4. 
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with 'arab tribes in order to prop up their authority in this region. 
As a result, effective Byzantine policies of nomad control 
necessarily had the effect of weakening the potential Fatimid 
threat to the imperial position in northern Syria. In light of these 
considerations, nomad control can be properly understood as 
being the key to the security of much of the eastern frontier not 
only on the level of inhibiting nomadic incursions across the 
Byzantine-Islamic border, but also with respect to the larger 
relationship between the empire and its most important sedentary 
adversary in the East. 

(2) In view of the salient role played by the 'arab on the 
eastern frontier, the Byzantine military structure in much of the 
East (especially after 990) became increasingly geared toward 
defending against 'arab raids or against attacks by small sedentary 
forces accompanied by pastoral auxiliaries. In such cases, the 
Byzantine military was not normally expected to act by itself. 
Rather, military action--both offensive and defensive--formed just 
one component within the framework of the system of nomad 
control outlined in this paper. Thus Byzantine military activity in 
the East was normally undertaken in the context of the broader 
field of Byzantine relations with both nearby sedentary client 
states and with leaders of important factions within the 'arab 
tribes themselves. Indeed, such diplomatic measures at times 
proved capable of providing adequate nomad control without the 
need for the active use of Byzantine military force. As a result, 
the effect of the Byzantine nomad control system as a whole was 
to leverage and maximize the effectiveness of the relatively 
modest Byzantine military establishment located along the border, 
SO as to achieve a greater degree of nomad control and border 
security than could be achieved by use of these military forces 
alone. 

(3) By any standards, the Byzantine system of nomad control 
and border security proved for many years to be remarkably 
successful, serving to shield virtually all of the interior of 
Byzantine Asia Minor from attack for almost a century. This 
effectiveness can best be observed with respect to Antioch, which 
was situated in an exposed position at the outer point of By- 
zantine expansion into Syria. While we frequently hear of raids 
along the border--occasionally extending as far as the city itself-- 
Cilicia, most of the Antiochene agricultural hinterland, and the 
monastic establishments on the Black Mountain all remained 
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virtually untouched for nearly one hundred years after Byzantine 
reconquest.* . . . ©. 

(4) At the same time, however, imperial security in the East 
now came partly to depend upon maintaining a delicate balance 
among the various nomadic and sedentary forces operating 
outside the empire itself, and when this equilibrium broke 
down—as for example during the Byzantine/Marwānid conflict of 
1031-38—the imperial frontier lay dangerously exposed to hostile 
incursions. The weakness inherent in this situation, however, 
was only fully revealed with the arrival of the Saljuqs, whose 
entry into Syria and Mesopotamia--accompanied by large 
numbers of Turkmen nomads--fundamentally altered conditions 
in the border regions, by tipping the previously delicate balance 
of power between nomadic and sedentary populations decisively 
in favor of the nomadic element. As a result, the sedentary states 
located along the imperial frontier, which had formerly played 
such an important role in controlling nomadic depradations along 
the border, were now overwhelmed by the Turkish-nomadic 
onslaught: in order to protect their own agricultural hinterlands: 
from Turkish depradation, the amirs of these states now acted to 
protect their own interests by redirecting the course of Turkish 
nomadic incursions away from their own domains and into 
Byzantine territory. This in turn precipitated the collapse of the 
Byzantine system of nomad control as it had developed since the 
tenth century. 

Ironically, the initial Turkish penetration into Syria may have 
come about as a by-product of imperial diplomacy; they entered 
as allies of the imperial protege ' Atiyya b. Salih in his struggle 
against rivals within the B. Kilab, and according to Ibn al-‘Adim, 
the Turkish chieftain Ibn Khàn received money and honors from 
Constantinople "out of honor for Asad ad-Dawla 'Afiyya, 
because ‘Atiyya was their ally". Once established in the region, 


46 The only recorded Muslim penetration near Cilicia during 970-1050 took 
Place in 992, when a Fatimid force, (accompanied by numerous ‘arab 
auxiliaries) was able briefly to raid as far as Germanikeia/Mar'ash. Although 
some Christian monasteries near Antioch lay dangerously exposed along the 
border -- Qal'a Sim'awn was sacked twice prior to its abandonment in 1017 -- 
the majority appear to have remained largely undisturbed until the devastating 
expeditions of the Turkish chieftain Afshin during the 1060's. Matthew of 
Edessa, Chronicles, trans. A.E. Dostourian (unpublished dissertation, Rutgers, 
1972) I 216-7; W. Saunders, "Qal'at Seman: a frontier fort of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries," in Armies and Frontiers in Roman and Byzantine Anatolia, 
a S. Mitchell (=BAR Intl. Series 156, 1983), pp. 291-302. 

Ibn al-*Adi m, Zubda I 294. See also Ibn al-Qalánisi, 92. A somewhat 
different .. although not necessarily contradictory -- interpretation of these 
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however, the Turks proved impossible for the Mirdasids to 
control, and the Mirdàsid amirs ultimately sought to alleviate the 
nomadic pressure on Aleppo by distancing themselves from 
Byzantine interests and by participating in joint Turkish/'arab 
forays against Antioch and surrounding Byzantine settlements.48 
A similar pattern of events may be observed with respect to the 
Marwanid amirs of Mayyafariqin, who, after prolonged resist- 
ance, definitively submitted to Saljuq authority in 448/1056-7, 
and thereafter took part in Saljuq raids into Byzantine territory.4? 
Confronted with this radically changed environment, and left 
strictly to their own devices without the remaining components of 
the system of nomad control outlined in this paper, the local 
Byzantine frontier defenses were not capable of stemming the 
nomadic Turkish/'arab onslaught. This in turn helped pave the 
way for the Saljuq military successes of the later eleventh 


century. 


events has been offered by Cahen, "La premiére pénétration turque en Asie 
Mineur," Byzantion 18 (1948), pp. 25-7, who identifies Ibn Khàn with Atta- 
leiates' "Amertike." 

48 As, for example, Ibn al-'Adim, Zubda II 14-6. See also Ibn Hayyüs, I 
141.2-7 and especially 207.5-6 (to the Mirdásid amir Nasr b. Mabmüd), "And 
when you have resolved to strike against a transgressor, draw against him from 
among your swords Ahmad (=Ahmad Shah, a local Turkoman chieftain) (As a) 
sword which your father had chosen....." 

49 According to Ibn al-Athir, in 446/1054-5 Nasr ad-Dawla provided troops 
who subsequently participated in Toghrul Beg's raids into Byzantine Armenia. 
In 1071, Nasr ad-Dawla's successor Nizam ad-Din was confirmed as amir of 
Mayyáfáriqin by Alp Arslan; his brother Sa'id appears to have been present 
with the sultan's army at Manzikert. Ibn al-Athir, IX 46, 433-4; Ibn al-Azraq, 


186-8. 
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MISCELLANEA FROM THE CULTURAL LIFE OF 
RENAISSANCE DUBROVNIK 


BARISA KREKIC UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 


The second half of the fifteenth and the first half of the 
sixteenth century for the city of Dubrovnik(Ragusa), on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic Sea, was not only a period of strong 
economic and rapid demographic growth, but also a time of great 
intellectual flourishing. Literacy, education, books, book trade 
and book preservation - all of these and many other things testify 
to this development, which stood under unquestionable cultural 
influence from the opposite, Italian side of the Adriatic. The 
Ragusans had shown their awareness of the importance of 
literacy already in 1455, when the Major Council of Dubrovnik 
adopted the decision 


che da mo avanti algun delli nostri zentilhomeni, li quali da 
mo avanti intrarano in Grande Conseglio, non possa haver 
algun officio dentro ne fuora della città nostra, se tal 
zentilhomo non sapera lezer et scriver, perché quelli i quali 
non sano lezer et scriver piü tosto sono atti ad esser governati 
ch'a governar altri, et mancho de honor segue ad quello 
magistrato et rezimento nel qual se trova homo idiota, 
imperito ad lezer et scriver.! 


That this harsh appraisal of illiterate persons was not just an 
empty statement is confirmed by the case of the patrician "ser 
Franciscus Jo. de Gondola"(Gundulic), who entered the Major 
Council in 1498, but "nescit legere neque scribere et secundum 
ordines nequit habere officia communis,"? and by a man's 
characterization sent by Ragusan judges to Venice in 1493: "Ipse 


l Historical Archives of Dubrovnik (hereafter HAD), Consilium Maius, 
vol.10, ff.166-166v. Liber viridis, ff.283-283v. B. Nedeljković, ed., Liber 
viridis, Beograd, Srpska akademija nauka i umetnosti, 1984, 402. B. Krekić , 
"The Attitude of Fifteenth Century Ragusans Towards Literacy," Byzantine 
Studies in Honor of Milton V. Anastos, ed. by Speros Vryonis, Jr., Malibu, 
Undena Publications, 1985, 229 and n.28. 

HAD, Speculum Maioris Consilii, f. 394. It should be added that Gundulić 
was also blind. 
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Paulus... fuit et est idiota et sine litteris, nec scit legere aut 
Scribere." ? 

To improve the situation, the Ragusans paid considerable 
attention to schools and to the education of young people. In 
addition to elementary education - for which the state provided 
teachers as early as the first half of the fourteenth century? - 
Dubrovnik opened a high school in the 1430s.5 Highly trained 
teachers were brought to work there, mostly from Venice and 
other Italian cities. For example, in January 1465, the Minor 
Council decided, should it be impossible to hire a teacher in Italy, 
that he could be brought from elsewhere "dummodo sit Italus et 
sciencia, virtutibus, moribusque ornatus"®. A few days later, 
"dominus Antonius de Fondis, legum doctor," was hired "pro 
magistro et rectore schole" for one year, with the salary of 500 
hyperpers (cca. 150 ducats) and he was supposed to 


regere scholam ea que decet solertia et dilligentia, docendo et 
legendo fideliter, sine aliqua alia mercede, in dicta schola 
omnes Raguseos et qui pro Raguseis habentur et omnes 
salariatos et salariandos et eorum filios discere volentes, 
incipiendo a primis elementis litterarum, gramaticam, 
rhetoricam, poesiam, philosophiam, moralem et alias scientias 
legales, quibus ipse dominus Antonius ornatus est.’ 


In 1477 the government hired 


duos repetitores sub magistro scholarum, in quibus possint 
(sc. the authorities) expendere ab yperperis centum viginti 
infra, et hoc quia clare videtur tantam esse multitudinem 


3 HAD, Litterae Levantis, vol.17, ff. 11v-12. 

4 D. Dinié -KneZevié, "Biblioteka Petra, dubrovačkog lekara s početka XV 
veka,” Godišnjak Filozofskog fakulteta u Novom Sadu, vol.XVII/1, Novi Sad 
1974, 37-38. Individual instruction existed even earlier, in late thirteenth 
century: J. Lučić, Obrti i usluge u Dubrovniku do početka XIV stoljeća, Zagreb, 
Sveučilište u Zagrebu, Institut za hrvatsku povijest, 1979, 133-134. Krekić, 
o.c., 225-226. 

The school was headed by Philippus de Diversis de Quartigianis, from 
Lucca, the author of an excellent description of Dubrovnik at the time. See I. 
Božić, "Dve beleške o Filipu de Diversisu," Zbornik Filozofskog fakulteta, 
vol.XI/1, Beograd 1970, 311-329. The same, "Filip de Diversis i njegovo 
djelo," Dubrovnik, vol. 3, Dubrovnik 1973, 75-80. Krekić , o.c., 226. 

Cons. Maius, vol. 12, f. 204v. 

7 HAD, Consilium Minus, vol. 16, f. 194. 
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scholarum euntium ad scholas, quod... impossibile est solum 
magistrum scholarum posse adhibere debitam curam circa 
omnes scholares et faciendo debitum maioribus, venit desere 
minores, et si voluerit habere curam minorum, defficiet 
proventis et maioribus...Et isti duo repetitores erunt loco 
secundi magistri et erit minor expensa quam in duobus 


magistris.® 


The statement that the multitude of pupils in schools is such that it 
requires additional teachers is a remarkable indication of the 
interest for education in Dubrovnik at the time. Of course, one 
might be tempted, also, to interpret the decision of the govern- 
ment to hire two less expensive "repetitores" instead of one more 
expensive "magister" as another manifestation of the proverbial 
Ragusan frugality, but it is impossible to ignore the very sound 
considerations exhibited in this document concerning the care for 
and instruction of various kinds of students. 

Of course, in addition to hiring teachers, it was necessary to 
provide accomodations for schools. The government took care of 
that problem, too, although always very parsimoniously. Thus, 
in October 1513, the Minor Council decided 


quod officiales laboreriorum debeant reparari facere pavi- 
menta et salizari ipsa pavimenta in schola communis... et in 
ipsa schola facere cathedram cum banchis et reliqua 
necessaria. 


This was the school "in qua docet dominus Helias de Crieua 
(Crijevic) poeta," and it was stated that the works were being 
performed "pro comoditate tam dicti domini Helii, quam 
juventutis docentis."? Still, despite Crijevic's distinction and 
prestige, the repairs to his school were to be made out of used 
materials.!0 


8 Cons. Maius, vol. 14, f. 7. 


Cons. Minus, vol. 31, f. 204v. A little later, in November 1513, 
"dominus Helius de Crieua, poeta," was allowed to select a "repetitor" for his 
School, while another "repetitor" was to work with "magister Johannes 
Britannicus," who was coming to teach in Dubrovnik and was bringing also a 
repetitor” from Italy. Ibid., f. 218. 

Indeed, it was decided on November 24, 1513 "de dando ex arsenali 
officialibus laboreriorum communis lignamina necessaria ex lignaminibus 
Veteribus... et tabulas que remanserunt in Antonio Burato de refuto de illis 
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The Ragusans realized rather early that elementary and high- 
school education was not sufficient, especially for the young 
patricians and priests!! and that there was need for ever higher 
levels of knowledge. That could be obtained only outside 
Dubrovnik, in Italian or French universities, but travelling to 
those places and living there was a difficult and expensive 
proposition. The government of Dubrovnlk acted in many 
instances as the patron of students, helping them financially to 
obtain better education. Many of those students were members of 
the clergy and some obviously were not very young. To give just 
a few examples: in 1455 the government gave 60 hyperpers 
"fratri Donato ordinis Predicatorum, profecturo ad studium 
Parisius... in auxilium eius studii";!2 in 1463 a similar amount 
was granted a patrician who was going "ad studium in Italiam"? 
and next year 100 hyperpers were given "domino Matheo Laur. 
de Ragnina (Ranjina), canonico, studenti... in auxilium studii 
sui. "14 

Travelling to distant lands to study could also be dangerous, 
and it is not surprising to see students, especially older ones, 
registering their wills in Dubrovnik before leaving town. In May 
1465, "dominus Dominicus Mar. de Goze (Gučetić), canonicus" 
registered his will "volendo andar in Italia al studio," where he, 
indeed, died less than two months later.!? Nevertheless, men 
continued going abroad to study. In 1466 the government gave 
200 hyperpers to the patrician "magistro Georgio de Croxe 
(Krusic) in subsidium consummationis studii sui," another 100 
hyperpers to a patrician-canon, and yet another 100 hyperpers to 
another priest-patrician.!é Interestingly enough, in that same year 
the Minor Council refused to give a subsidy of 100 hyperpers 


tabulis missis Venetiis... et hoc pro banchis schole in qua docet dominus 
Helius poeta." Ibid., f. 212. 

11 By 1566 one finds the name "gymnasium publicum" for the high school. 
Ibid., vol. 48, f. 31. On education in Europe at this time see A. Grafton and L. 
Jardine, From Humanism to the Humanities: Education and the Liberal Arts in 
F fteenth- and Sixteenth Century Europe (Cambridge, Mass., 1986). 

12 Cons. Maius, vol. 10, f. 152v. 

13 Ibid., vol. 12, f. 138v. In 1464 a commoner was granted permission to 
sell some of his lands "pro subventione studii... eius filii." Jbid., f. 183v. 
Similar permission in 1466: Ibid., vol. 13, f. 58. 

14 Ibid., vol. 12, f. 222v. Another patrician was refused 100 hyperpers "in 
auxilium librorum emendorum pro suo studio." Ibid., f. 209v. 

15 HAD, Testamenta notariae, vol. 18, ff. 166v-168. 

16 Cons. Maius, vol. 13, f. 23. 
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"domino Benedicto de Crieua, canonico nostro Padue studenti," 
although he enjoyed an excellent reputation "quod vehementer in- 
murbit(?) studio et hactenus nullum subsidium habuit a communi 
stro." 7 

no Sometimes subsidies were given explicitly for the achieve- 
ment of the doctoral degree. For example, in 1468, a canon- 
patrician was allotted 80 hyperpers "in auxilium expensarum quas 
faciet in doctoratu ad quem accipiendum iturus est in Italiam. "18 
At other times, authorities seemed to doubt whether the recipient 
of a subsidy would indeed go to Italy, and in such cases they 
would withhold the money until the departure of the grantee.19 

Private support for students always existed, of course,?° but 
the governmental subsidies continued to play an important role 
into the sixteenth century. It seems, however, that - at least in the 
early part of that century - the subsidies had diminished 
considerably. Several Dominican friars-patricians, who went to 
study in Italy in 1511-1513 got only 10 hyperpers each "in 
elemosinam pro auxilio studii. "7! 

A rather unusual case is the one from 1521. "Dominus 
Laurentius Ni. de Ragnina, juris utriusque doctor celeberrimus," 
who had died on November 3, of that year, left in his will 


"nore legati... studio civitatis Perusie vocato Sapientia vetus 
ducatos auri triginta, qui dari debeant in manus domini prioris 
Montis Moreini(?) pro auxilio reparandarum rerum dicti loci et 
studii, et hoc pro quodam dubio conscientie mee. Item 
relinquo cuidam Francisco librario perusino seu eius heredi- 
bus... ducatos quattuor pro quibusdam libris ei non 
satisfactis. Item dimitto cuidam librario nomine Artiemo, alias 
versanti in civitate Perusii, ducatum unum pro quibusdam 


17 Ibid., f. 26. 
18 Ibid., f. 128v. However, in 1469 another canon-patrician was refused the 
same amount of support "in auxilium insignium doctoratus que sumpturus est," 
and two years later a priest was denied 30 hyperpers "in auxilium accipiendi 
gradum doctoratus sui." Ibid., ff. 147v, 240v. 
13 E.g. in 1470 a canon was granted 30 hyperpers "in auxilium sui studii," 
tme money was not to be given to him "nisi quando ibit ad studium." Ibid., 
. 191. 
20 In 1498 "venerabilis presbiter dominus Stephanus de Radulino, plebanus 
Nouamontis," left to the son of "Bartholomeus de Sfondratis,” secretary of the 
Republic of Dubrovnik, "tutte le mie veste et ducati cinquanta per comprar libri 
in quella faculta studiera." Test. not., vol. 27, f. 197. 

One of those studied in Naples in 1512-1513. Cons. Minus, vol. 31, ff. 
25v, 90v, 120v, 161v. 
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libris. Item iure legati relinquo ac dimitto omnes libros meos 
quos habeo, ut in una et pluribus capsis claudantur et dentur 
in manus dominorum procuratorum Sancte Marie Ragusii, 
quos per ipsos procuratores dari volo uni ex nobilibus 
civitatis nostre, qui primus ibit ad studium legum, ita tamen 
quod dare debeat ipse nobilis fideiussionem idoneam de 
proficiscendo proficiendoque in ipso studio ad conventandum 
et doctorandum in publico studio ut est perusinum seu 
patauinum, et non per breve aut impetrationem aliquam." 


Should the person fail to meet these conditions, the books must 
be returned to the procurators, but if a member of the Ranjina 
family wanted to go to study law, books should be given to him 
without guarantee, "dum tamen idoneus studio videatur." In 
February 1525 the procurators decided to give Ranjina's books 
"domino Michaelli Fran. de Restis (Restic), legum scholari, et 
hoc quando ipse dabit fideiussionem idoneam... de doctorando." 
In July of that year Restié's father promised - should his son fail 
to fulfill the conditions - to pay the value of the books in question 
"videlicet ducatos auri ducentum sicut fuerunt estimati dicti libri 
omnes per duos ad hoc electos et deputatos per dominos 
procuratores. "22 

Evidently, Ranjina himself had studied in Perugia, was a 
collector of books and wanted to use his books to support the 
efforts of a student of law. Such private support, however, does 
not seem to have been widespread and this made the role of 
governmental subsidies even more valuable. This is visible, for 
example, in 1564, when the Senate decided "de succurendo 
duobus filiis ser Petri Francisci Parisii, notarii nostri... qui 
profecturi sunt ad studium in Italiam." They were to receive 30 
ducats each annually for five years, and in addition were to be 
given 40 ducats each "pro vestimentis et libris quando 
proficiscentur in Italiam ad studium." One of the brothers went to 
study in Perugia, while the other studied in Pavia, and they both 
received regularly their subventions.? 

Naturally, the Parisi brothers were not the only people to 
receive support from the government of Dubrovnik for their 


22 Test. not., vol. 33, ff. 108v-110. In 1528 a Dominican friar going "ad 
studium ad partes Italie," was granted 3 ducats "in helimosinam, secundum 
consuetudinem." Cons. Minus, vol. 36, f. 49. 

23 HAD, Consilium Rogatorum, vol. 57, ff. 44v-45; Cons. Minus, vol. 48, 
ff. 17, 31v, 129v, 130v, 217v. 
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studies. In 1566 an annual subsidy of 30 ducats was granted for 
five years to a canon-patrician "qui in Italiam proficisci vult ad 
studium."24 Another grant of 30 golden "scutati" per year for two 
years was made to "ser Marinus de Sfondratis," the chancellor of 
Dubrovnik, to help his son Bartholomaeus "qui Papiae studet 
legibus."25 Bologna?6 and Pisa?! were also among Italian 
universities frequented by Ragusan students. However, subsidies 
already promised could also be withdrawn by the government if 
the grantee proved unworthy of support. In 1567 "Leonardus 
barberius" was banished from Dubrovnik for ten years for 
reasons that we do not know. On that occasion, the Senate 
decided to "levari benefitium ei iam a nobis concessum causa 
eundi ad studium."28 

Still, the most important witness to Dubrovnik's intellectual 
development in this period were books, their presence, circulation 
and book trade, including the making and selling of books in the 
city. It is not my intention to analyze here the kinds of books 
available in Renaissance Dubrovnik. Scholars have already 
published rather extensively on this subject,?? and the topic is too 
broad for a short article. I would like to make only a few remarks 
concerning books, makers and sellers of books in Dubrovnik in 
the period surveyed here. 

The first "librarius" found in Dubrovnik at this time was a 
"Matchus librarius," who used to have a shop on the main street 
before 1462.3? In 1463, after the death "quondam egregii artium 


24 Cons. Rog., vol. 53, f. 264v. 

25 Ibid., vol. 58, f. 51v; Cons. Minus, vol. 48, f. 68. Similar grant in 1567: 
Ibid., f. 146. In 1566, 30 "scutati auri" were allotted to a patrician for his son 
"qui Patauii studet" and to another one "profecturo Patauiam causa studendi." 
Ibid., ff. 93v, 150v. 

26 In 1566 and 1567 grants of 30 golden "scutati" were made "domino 
losepho Mar. de Buchia, qui studet Bononiae." /bid., f. 212. Buchia was a 
patrician and a canon. 

In 1567 an annual grant of 60 hyperpers for five years was made to a man 
“qui studet Pisis." Cons. Rog., vol. 53, ff. 304v-305. 

Ibid., vol. 58, f. 166v. 

See the old, but excellent works by C. Jireček, "Beiträge zur ragusanischen 
Literatursgeschichte," Archiv für slavische Philologie, vol. 21, 1899, 399- 
342. K. Kovač, "Über Bücher und Bibliotheken in alten Ragusa," Mitteilungen 
des k.k. Archivrats, vol.I, 1914; and many books and articles by Croatian and 
Serbian scholars Milan Rešetar, Mihovil Kombol, Petar Kolendic, Josip 
Torbarina, Dragoljub Pavlović, Miroslav Pantić, Franjo Švelec, Frano Cale, 
Rafo Bogišić, Slobodan P. Novak and others. 


Cons. Minus, vol. 16, f. 43v. 
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et medicine doctoris Angeli de Comitibus," among his things sent 
to Venice were "volumi 36 de libri in una cassa, extimati per li 
medici ducati otanta oto." 3! Much more important, however, was 
the year 1465, when "venerabilis magister Johannes Gazulus, 
artium doctor et astronomus preclarissimus," who died in 
February of that year, left in his will 


omnes et singulos libros meos spectantes ad ius canonicum et 
ad sacram scripturam ecclesie Sancte Marie Maioris de 
Ragusio, hac lege et conditione quod dicti libri debeant poni 
in unum locum... ubi stare debeant perpetuis temporibus 
quousque dicti libri durabunt, pro commoditate volentium 
aliquid videre et legere in dictis libris, sed non possint alicui 
in specialitate dari et commodari, sed semper stent, ut dictum, 
in una biblioteca pro commoditate volentium aliquid legere et 
videre. 


Gazulus, a very distinguished and internationally known scholar, 
left the remainder of his books at the disposal of the executors of 
his will.3? Gazulus' bequest to the cathedral of Saint Mary, in 
fact, represents the beginning of the first public library in 
Dubrovnik. This despite some controversy surrounding the will, 
which led the Ragusan government, in May 1465, to order that 
"poni debeat in Minori Consilio capsa librorum... olim magistri 
Johannis, quos reverendissimus dominus archiepiscopus Strigo- 
nensis requirit."33 Let me, also, mention that, in 1470, one finds 
the mention of Ratko Bjeljanovié, "magister librorum. "34 

Books could occasionally be even cause for dishonesty. In 
January 1472 the patrician "ser Johannes Mar. de Gondola" 
(Gundulic) sued another patrician, "ser Paladinus Mar. de Goze" 
(Gučetić), alleging that Gučetić had appeared in front of 


31 HAD, Diversa notariae, vol. 47, ff. 94v-95v. On doctor "Angelus de 
Comitibus de Venetiis" see R.Jeremié - J.Tadié, Prilozi za istoriju zdravstvene 
kulture starog Dubrovnika, vol. II, Beograd, Biblioteka Centralnog 
higijenskog zavoda, 1939, 34-35. Doctors in fifteenth century Dubrovnik also 
owned books: see /bid., vol. III, Beograd 1940, 211-212. 

32 Test. not., vol. 18, ff. 126-126v. On Gazulus see S. Jurić, "Prilozi 
biografiji Ivana Gazuliéa," Anali Historijskog instituta u Dubrovniku, vol. VIII- 
IX, Dubrovnik 1962, 447-479. J. Tadić, "Johannes Gazulus, dubrovački 
humanista XV veka," Zbornik Filozofskog fakulteta, vol. VIII/1, Beograd 1964, 
429-454. 

33 Cons. Minus, vol. 16, f. 224v. 

34 HAD, Lamenta de criminali, vol. 2, f. 156. 
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Gundulié's house and told a girl servant: "Ser Johannes, tuus 
patronus, me misit ut mihi des libros suos." The girl, believing 
the patrician, gave him the books and he took them away.?? 
Thefts of books, however, were a rare occurrence, while 
bequeathing books in wills continued to be a rather widespread 
practice. In 1478 the son of a Ragusan doctor received "volumina 
decem et novem librorum, inter magnos et parvos," which had 
belonged to his father.? Ten years later, the patrician "ser 
Johannes Thome de Bona" (Bunić) left "tuti li libri che ho in casa, 
tanto el breuiario, quanto li divini et tuti li libri de sacra scrittura... 
alla congregatione de Sancta Justina."?? When the priest Antun 
Vukéié "dictus Prasaz," died in Skoplje in 1490, his will, 
registered in Dubrovnik in 1492, listed among his possessions 
"doi missali, zoie uno grande, altro picolo et anche... uno 
breuiale.'"38 

An unusual case concerning books in Dubrovnik occurred in 
1493. In a letter of August 30 of that year "episcopo Sabinensi, 
Cardinali Neapolitano, protectori nostro," the Ragusan govern- 
ment acknowledged receiving his letter, in which the Cardinal had 
written 


dominum Georgium, episcopum Mercanensem?? sibi ac etiam 
pluribus dominis prelatis retulisse se quosdam libros habere, 
qui iam diu in Italia desiderantur, quos et ipsa Reverendissima 
Dominatio vestra ac plerique insuper docti homines videre 
exeptant et exemplaria inde pro comuni hominum utilitate 
habere. 


The Cardinal had asked the Ragusans "ut predictos libros 
exemplandos ad illam (sc. to the Cardinal) mittamus, eosdem 
protinus nobis ipsis restituendos." The Ragusan government sent 
two councilors, a secretary, the archbishop's vicar and "Matheus 
de Bonis," the man who had brought the Cardinal's letter to 
Dubrovnik, to search in bishop George's library "ante quam ipse 
dominus Georgius Ragusium veniret." However, 


35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


HAD, Lamenta de intus, vol. 24, f. 62. 
Jeremić - Tadić, o.c., vol. III, 213. 

Test. not., vol. 26, f. 67v. 

Ibid., ff. 135-135v. 

Mercana - Mrkan, little island near Dubrovnik. 
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revoluta tota ipsius d.Georgii bibliotheca, que apud quasdam 
moniales in urbe nostra custodiebatur, nullum eorum volumi- 
num que in scedula notata erant repertum est, sed bibliotheca 
ipsa nihil continet nisi impressum et cuius ubique exemplaria 
non existant. 


The government ordered "excomunicationem... per vicarium 
archiepiscopi" of all those who might be hiding the books, but 
this measure brought no results. When bishop George arrived in 
Dubrovnik, he was immediately called to the Senate, "qui de 
libris interrogatus, confessus est se eos habere." Nevertheless, 
the next day, when the government expressed interest in seeing 
the books, George "cepit variis subterfugiis uti." When pressed 
by the authorities, the bishop, 


cum maxima confusione declaravit se dictos libros non 
habere, sed tamen, ut aliquo velamine excusationem suam 
honestaret, dixit se dictos libros in aliquibus bibliothecis in 
partibus Arthio poli(sic!) vidisse, quos posset, si se eo 
transferret, facillime habere. 


The government added in its letter to the Cardinal: "Hec sunt que 
ab ipso eruere potuimus de libris," but should the Cardinal want 
them to do more, the Ragusans will do their best to satisfy his 
desires.“0 

The Cardinal did, indeed, persevere in his pursuit of the 
books, and in November, 1493, the Ragusans in a letter to him 
mentioned a representative of the "magnificus dominus Augusti- 
nus de Maffeis," who had come to Dubrovnik "ad celerem expe- 
ditionem in causa librorum pro quibus episcopus mercanensis 
cum dicto domino Augustino convenerat," but he left the city "re 
infecta, cui non defuisset justicia, si litis finem prestolari 
voluisset."^! Unfortunately, we are never told what were those 
rare and important books, which were so eagerly sought after in 
Italy, where they could not be found, and which existed only in 
the library of the bishop of Mrkan. Nor do we know the sequel of 
this interesting case. 


40 Litt. Lev., vol. 17, f. 17v. 
4l Ibid., f. 24. On book production in Italy at the time see most recently 
M.A. Rouse and R.H. Rouse, Cartolai, Illuminators and Printers in Fifteenth- 
Century Italy, Los Angeles, Department of Special Collections, University 
Research Library, UCLA, 1988. 
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In 1494, when the Ragusan government issued a decree 
limiting funeral expenses,^^ it was decided that, among clerics 
invited to attend funerals, should be "lo libraro lo qual liga et 
achonza li libri de la chiesa de Sancta Maria."43 I have no 
explanation why was it important for the maker of books for the 
Ragusan cathedral to be present at funerals, but knowing the 
rational approach of the government to such things, I assume that 
there must have been a good reason. 

Considerable information on books and their makers is found 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. For example, just one 
will, that of "ser Johannes Stephani de Goze"(Guéetic), of March 
13, 1502, shows that the practice of borrowing books was very 
widespread in Dubrovnik, at least among patricians: 


libri che ho de quondam Bartholo Gio. de Goze sono questi: 
una decha de Liuio in carta bona, uno Terentio in carta bona, 
Blondio De illustrata Italia, Blondio de instaurata Urbe, 
Pristiano, Ethica de Aristotile, tuti questi in carta bona; 
Donato sopra Terentio, Nonio Marcello, Solino De mirabili- 
bus mundi, Ouidio magior, Juuenale, tuti questi in carta 
bombasina et tuti quanti scritti de mano; li quali voglio se 
rendano alli heredi del dicto ser Bartholo, et se nullo vi 
manchasse, voglio che se pagi quanto po valere. Alli fioli de 
quondam ser Luciano de Bona voglio se renda uno suo Platon 
De re publica, el qual credo che ha nelle mane dom Marino, 
monacho de Meleta, mio cio, et se non se trovasse, dia a loro 
ducato uno per esso delli mei beni. Mi imprestó ancor misser 
Marino de Ragnina canonico Epistole familiare cum comento 
in stampa,“ sono in studio mio, voglio se vendano et dagasi 
alli poveri per l'anima mia. Alli fratelli de quondam ser 
Georgio Lu. de Bona se rendano le Epistole familiare de Tulio 
in stampa, le qual me imprestó, et sono nello mio studio.*? 


42 "Perchè alli funerali over exequie de li morti se soleno uxar in la città 
nostra molte exorbitantie, le qual non se usavano al tempo de li nostri- antixi." 
Cons. Rog., vol. 27, ff. 136-136v. 

Ibid. 

44 From a marginal note: "Epistole Ciceronis restituantur," it is clear Gučetić 
meant here Cicero's work. Test. not., vol. 28, f. 162. 

Ibid., ff. 160v-166. On books in various parts of Europe at this time see, 
among others: C. Bec, Les livres des Florentins (1413-1608) (Florence, 
1984). M. Manoussakas and K. Staikos, The Publishing Activity of the 
Greeks During the Italian Renaissance, Athens, Greek Ministry of Culture, 
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The list of borrowed books is truly impressive and it indicates 
the existence of a dynamic circulation of classical works in 
Dubrovnik at the time. To such widespread borrowing, one 
should add the bequeathing of books through wills. For example, 
"presbiter Luca Radouanouich, capellanus monialium Sancte 
Marie de Castello," in his will of July 15, 1502, left, among other 
things 


a dom Polo, figliolo de quondam Vuchassino, breuiario in 
carta bona non ligado, et torculo da imprimere libri cum soi 
ponzoni de lettera schiaua cum soi argazi, quelli se trovara in 
casa mia... Lasso alli heredi de quondam Ratcho libraro 
perperi tre... Lasso a dom Polo Vuchcich uno breuiario mio 
in carta bona, ligado ... et uno diurno mio in carta bona et uno 
libreto da baptizare in carta bona. 


Indeed, Paul Vukašinović (or Vukčić) did receive on July 30, 
1502, "unum breuiarium in cartha bona, ligatum" that Radovano- 
vić had left him.” 

"Presbiter Paulus Vuchassinouich" was an interesting 
personality in the book trade in Dubrovnik in the early sixteenth 
century. He was mentioned as executor in numerous wills with 
the title "librarius, libraro."48 He died in Dubrovnik in October 
1527, and his long and detailed will shows him as a man actively 
involved in many businesses: he owned much real estate, 
participated in trade and credit operations with many people, etc., 
but the only mention of books in his will is the statement: 


Lasso uno breuiario in carta bona ligato in 8° et indorato ad 
Rusco Mi. de Saracha, quel breuiario restó in mano mia 


1987. Le livre dans l'Europe de la Renaissance, eds. P. Aquilon and H.-J. 
Martin (Paris, 1988). 

46 "Ratcho libraro" mentioned here is probably Ratko Bjeljanovié I 
mentioned earlier. Test. not., vol. 28, ff. 173v-175. On cyrillic letters ("lettere 
schiaue") see Jireček, o.c., 431. M. Dinić, "Tri dokumenta o ofitju štampanom 
ćirilicom 1512 godine,” Istoriski časopis, vol. 2 (Beograd, 1951), pp. 109- 
114. 

47 HAD, Distributiones testamentorum, vol.24, ff.222-223v. 

48 Test. not., vol. 31, f. 93v. Distrib. test., vol. 29, ff. 150-150v, 205v, 
207v, 253. Yet another "librarius" mentioned at the time was "Aloisius 
librarius." Cons. Minus, vol. 31, f. 88v. 
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quando vendeva la robba di messer Nicoló canonico, suo 
fratello, per non poterlo vendere alhora.4 


The "distributio testamenti" of Paul Vukašinović confirms his 
considerable wealth and active life. Here again, the only mention 
of books among the numerous wordly goods of this priest- 
"librarius," is the statement that "ser Ruschus Michi de Saracha 
fuit confessus... recepisse... unum missale inauratum secundum 
legatum. 50 

Another "librarius" active in Dubrovnik a little later was 
"Sebastian librar," Sebastianus de Boiso, from Milan. He was 
involved in 1529 in a fight and an exchange of insults with two 
patricians?! and in 1531, because of debts, he had to be issued a 
"salvus conductus" for fifteen days by the Minor Council.52 

In mid-sixteenth century one finds two interesting figures in 
the book business in Dubrovnik. In June 1555 "presbiter 
Nicolaus (de Allegretto), qui libros palatii ligat," was granted a 
loan of 10 ducats.?? Next year, in May 1556, Nicholas was paid 
62 hyperpers "pro tot libris per eum consignatis in cameram 
rationatoris nostri,"5* and in December of the same year "presbiter 
Nicolaus qui libat(sic!) libros communis" was issued 


apoliziam iperperorum decem et octo et parvorum 21, quorum 
quattuordecim iperperi et parvi 21 sunt pro solutione 
cartharum pergamenarum 152, quas addidit Libro croceo, ad 
rationem iperperorum novem et grossorum trium pro singulo 
anto(?), et iperperi quattuor sunt pro ligatura Libri crocei et 
aliis expensis in dicto libro factis.? 


49 Test. not., vol. 34, ff. 134v-137. Jireček, o.c., 431. 


?0 Distrib. test., vol. 30, ff. 237-240. VukaSinovié's business deals were so 
numerous and so far flung, that one year later, in October 1528, the 
government gave permission "conservatoribus bonorum quondam presbiteri 
Pauli librarii quod pro exigendo bona et pecunias dicti quondam presbiteri Pauli 
Possint mittere procuratorem cum scripturis necessariis et opportunis ad partes 
s rarum, prout eis videbitur." Cons. Minus, vol.36, f.23v. 

l Lam. de intus, vol.79, f.118. Jireček, o.c., 435. 
`z Cons. Minus, vol.36, f.205v. 

3 Ibid., vol. 44, f. 11v. 
54 Ibid., f. 120v. 


55 Ibid., f. 183. Liber croceus is an important collection of Ragusan decrees 
and laws, 
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The activity of "presbiter Nicolaus" continued for quite a while. 
On February 14, 1567, the Minor Council issued 


apolitiam iperperorum centum octuaginta et grossorum sex 
presbitero Nicolao de Allegretto pro libris septem racionatori 
nostro consignatis, videlicet libri 5 chartarum 250, et libri 2 
chartarum 200 pro quolibet, sunt in totum chartae 1650 per- 
gamene, et pro uno libro dato cancellariis nostris, chartarum 
250, quae solvuntur ad rationem iperperorum 9 1/2 pro 
quibuslibet 100 chartis.56 


More importantly, a few days later, on February 18, 1567, the 
Minor Council decided 


de concedendo venerabili presbytero Nic. de Allegretto ut 
solus possit et debeat conficere omnes libros, tam chartae 
pergamenae, quam papyri, quibus de caetero notarii, cancel- 
larii, caeterique ministri nostri.indigaebunt pro usu eorum 
officiorum, et hoc solutione solita et consueta.>’ 


Later that same year, Nicholas de Allegretto was granted 12 
"Scutatos ... ut possit providere chartas pro conficiendis libris ad 
usum notariae et cancellariae nostrae,">8 and then again 26 ducats 
and 26 "grossi... pro totidem libris ab eo emptis pro usu palatii, 
qui ascendunt ad summam chartarum 6825, et ei solvuntur ad 
rationem grossorum octo pro quolibet centenario." 5? Finally, in 
December 1567, "presbiter Nicolaus" was given 34 ducats et 8 
"grossi... pro chartis pergamenis 1200 in libris quinque ab eo 
habitis pro usu palatii nostri, ad rationem iperperorum novem 
cum dimidio pro quibuslibet centum chartis. "9? 

The other "librarius" in Dubrovnik at this time was "Curtius 
Venetus, librarius." He was active in the city at least between 
1556 and 1567. In January 1556, the government prohibited all 
sales without special permission of the Minor Council, but it 
made an exception for Curtius 


56 Cons. Minus, vol. 48, f. 138v. 
57 Ibid., f. 140. 

58 Ibid., f. 163v. 

59 Ibid., f. 178v. 

60 Ibid., f. 218. 
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de quibusdam libris quos habet, qui debeant estimari per D. 
Joannem Musonem et Franciscum notarium nostrum, et dicti 
libri non possint excedere summam ducatorum auri decem.®! 


In March 1566, it was decided to issue 


apolitiam Curtio librario ducatorum auri triginta octo et 
grossorum triginta quatuor pro chartis 19430 in libris 121 
factis pro usu palatii, incipiendo a mense augusto 1565 usque 
per totum februarium 1566, quorum librorum maior pars 
adhuc reperitur in esse, pro ut duo ex magnifico Minori 
Consilio super hoc deputati retulerunt, et dictae chartae 19430 
solvuntur ad grossos octo pro quolibet centenario.9 


Next month, in April 1566, permission was given to "Curtius" to 
travel to Italy for three months "causa providendi ea quae ad 
usum artis suae fuerint necessaria, ut nobis melius in conficiendis 
libris possit inservire."9? Finally, in March 1567, another 
"apolitia" was issued "Curtio librario iperperorum triginta quin- 
que et grossorum 4 pro valore chartarum quinque mille tercen- 
tum, habitarum ab eo in tot libris ad usum palatii, ad rationem 
grossorum 8 pro quolibet centenario."™ 

While Nicholas de Allegretto and Curtius were "librarii" 
engaged in making books for the use of the governmental 
institutions, another man was interested in opening in Dubrovnik 
a bookstore, which would serve the needs of the whole city. 
Indeed, "Dominicus, musicus communis" had promised his 
daughter to "Silvestro Barletto di Santo Felice, libraro, con 
promessa di scutati cento d'oro." Unable to deliver the dowry, 
Dominicus and his son Vivianus, also a "musicus communis," in 
October 1567, declared that they wanted "soccorer il genero, c'ha 
buon animo d'essercitarsi nella sua arte et levar botega di libraria, 
a commodo et honor della città." They petitioned the government 
to grant them a loan of 60 ducats for one year, with payments to 
be deducted each month from their salaries. The government 
approved the petition and, from a document of January 1568, it is 
evident that Silvester had already opened his shop. Indeed, he 
and his father-in-law, "Dominicus musicus" pledged "omnia 


l Ibid., vol. 44, f. 82v. 


Ibid., vol. 48, f. 30v. 
Cons. Rog., vol. 58, f. 27v. 


6 
6 
63 
6 Cons. Mi 

. Minus, vol. 48, f. 145v. 
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eorum bona et praecipue capitale librariae eiusdem Sylvestri, 
emptae cum... pecuniis sibi ab illustrissima dominatione mutua- 
tis," as security for "D.Gabrielem Dondum, cancellarium," who 
had volunteered to be a guarantor for Dominicus and Vivianus.© 

The dealings between the government and the "librarii," 
especially the above-mentioned activities of Nicholas de 
Allegretto and Curtius concerning the acquisition of materials and 
preparing of books for the needs of the state, reflected the growth 
of the volume of activity of notaries and chancellors and the 
increased interest and importance that the government attributed to 
those institutions. Back at the very beginning of the sixteenth 
century, in 1508, proposals had been made "super regimine 
notariae et cancellariae et custodia librorum et scripturarum 
notariae et cancellariae," but those proposals were rejected.© In 
1514, it was prohibited for anyone to enter "in notariam neque in 
cancellariam," except for functionaries "pro opportunitate officii." 
Trespassers were to be fined 5 hyperpers and the notaries and 
chancellors were to pay the same penalty should they allow 
anybody into their offices.97 

In that same year 1514, additional measures were taken "per 
obviare alli periculi alli quali erano sotto posti li libri publici et de 
grande importantia de notaria et de cancellaria, quando se 
portavano ad locum molto confusamente et senza alguno 
respecto, maxime per mare." From now on 


dicti libri de notaria et de cancellaria et libri de li statuti et 
ordeni nostri non se possano portare per alguno officio over 
officiale, ne ad instantia de alguna persona fora de la città ad 
alguno loco, exceptando li libri de li commandamenti, li quali 
se possano portare ad locum qualunche volta achadera el 
bisogno, come se hano usato portare da qui indrieto. 


However, when the court or other officials go to a location 
outside the city, the quarreling parties must have excerpts made 
from "]e scripture de notaria et cancellaria et etiam de li statuti et 
ordeni" and carry them along. To alleviate their expenses, "et che 


65 Cons. Rog., vol. 58, ff. 183v-184. Cons. Minus, vol. 48, f. 203. M. 
Demovié, Glazba i glazbenici u Dubrovačkoj Republici, od početka XI do 
polovine XVII stoljeća, Zagreb, Jugoslavenska akademija znanosti i umjetnosti 
(1981), 64, 106, 201, 281. 

66 Cons. Maius, vol. 18, f. 75. 

67 Cons. Minus, vol. 31, f. 234v. 
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etiam li notari et cancelleri nostri non se pagano ingurdamente," 
those officials will be allowed to charge only half the ordinary 
price for excerpting the charts and documents, which will be 
taken out of town. This decree was considered so important, that 
it was entered into the book of the city statutes from 1272.55 

In November 1529, the Ragusan government ordered 


de faciendo fieri unum librum foliorum quingentorum carte 
bergamine, in quo debeant registrari omnia privilegia, 
beneficia et indulta nostre civitatis a quocumque principe et 
regimine antiquitus concessa, et dictus liber debeat stare in 
loco notarie ad utilitatem et curiositatem civium nostrorum.” 


Unfortunately, we do not have this volume today, but the 
decision of the Minor Council is interesting in more than one 
way. First of all, the sheer volume of the planned book, five 
hundred parchment "folia," i.e. one thousand pages, indicate the 
enormous amount of privileges and all kinds of charters obtained 
from various foreign rulers that Dubrovnik had accumulated over 
the centuries. Second, it is very unusual to see the Ragusan 
government making ancient documents accessible to its citizens, 
not only to satisfy their personal business and other needs, but 
also to meet their curiosity. The Ragusan authorities were very 
sensitive as far as written acts were concerned. They were very 
much aware of the value and importance of the written word and 
were eager to control its use. 

Only three months after the decision to collect ancient 
privileges into one volume, the government sternly warned the 
patrician-Dominican friar "Bernardus de Caboga" (Kabuzic) 


quod per totum diem presentem debeat consignare omnes 
bullas, indulta et indulgentias, tam manu scriptas, quam 
impressas, quas huc portavit eius sociis foresteriis, qui socii 
debeant per totum diem crastinum discedere ex nostris 
confinibus et secum portare omnes dictas bullas et 
indulgentias, nec audeant aliquam ex eis dare aut relinquere in 
Civitate et territorio nostro. 


68 (Cons. Rog., vol. 33, ff. 72-72v. Liber statutorum civitatis Ragusii, ed. by 
V.  Bogisié and C. Jire&ek, Zagreb, Jugoslavenska akademija znanosti i 
umjetnosti, 1904, 230. Reprint and Croatian translation Statut grada 
Dubrovnika 1272, Historijski arhiv Dubrovnik 1990. 

Cons. Minus, vol. 36, f. 109. 
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Brother Bernard, however, was to remain in Dubrovnik "nec 
aliquo modo impedire se de dictis bullis et indulgentiis in aliqua 
minima re," under penalty of perpetual banishment from 
Dubrovnik for himself, his superiors and anyone else who might 
have received the documents.” 

A year and a half later, in August 1531, the Senate in secret 
session authorized the Rector and the Minor Council to convoke 


ministrum et guardianum Sancti Francisci et eos admonire 
quod debeant presentare in Minori Consilio omnes bullas et 
alias scripturas nominatas in litteris dicti ministri, et quod 
dictus minister omnes dictas scripturas debeat remittere suo 
generali et ei scribere se excusando, quod attenta qualitate 
temporum et confinio locorum ubi sumus, non est tempus 
publicandi dictas bullas et indulgentias.?! 


Clearly, the government did not hesitate to interfere and to control 
even ecclesiastical documents when,it considered such actions to 
be in the interest of the state. The troubled times and the difficult 
geo-political position of Dubrovnik served as a good excuse for 
such interventions. 

Care for documents continued in later times as well. In 
February 1556 the Minor Council ordered "quod exempla 
ordinum nostrorum extracta manu propria notarii nostri debeant 
ligari in duo aut tria volumina ne diziuncta perdantur,"7? and in 
May of the same year the notaries were ordered "quod... debeant 
in aliquo scrinio sub clavi conservare quinque volumina 
reportuum super occupationibus communis, nec debeant alicui ea 
ostendere.'7? Of course, the magnitude, wealth and excellent state 
of preservation of documents in the Historical Archives of 
Dubrovnik is itself the best testimony for the care and interest of 
the old Ragusans for the written word, a care which began as 
early as the late thirteenth century.”4 


70 HAD, Secreta Rogatorum, vol. 1, f. 36. 

7l Ibid., f. 54v. 

72 Cons. Minus, vol. 44, f. 92v. 

75 Ibid., f. 114v. 

74 On the development and organization of the Historical Archives of 
Dubrovnik see G. Čremošnik, "Kada je postao dubrovački arhiv?" Glasnik 
Zemaljskog muzeja u Sarajevu, vol. XLIV, Sarajevo 1932, 57-61. V. Foretić, 
"Dubrovački arhiv u srednjem vijeku," Anali Historijskog instituta 
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Documents, books, literacy, schools and studies - all of these 
were an important part of life in the dynamic and prosperous city- 
republic of Dubrovnik in the Renaissance period. Fragments 
presented here allow only a small glimpse at the intellectual 
activities in a city which was the torch-bearer of the European 
Renaissance on the eastern coast of the Adriatic Sea, on the 
margins of the Ottoman world in Southeastern Europe. 


108 oslavenske akademije znanosti i umjetnosti u Dubrovniku (Dubrovnik, 
39), 315-336. B. Krekic, Dubrovnik (Raguse) et le Levant au Moyen Age 
© aris and The Hague, 1961), pp. 161-165. Interesting comparison with 

otor s chancellery further south in N. Fejić,” Kotorska kancelarija u srednjem 
veku," Istorijski časopis, vol. 27 (Beograd, 1980), 5-62. 
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RELIGIOUS TRANSITION IN SIXTH-CENTURY SYRIA 


FRANK R. TROMBLEY /UNIVERSITY OF WALES, 
COLLEGE OF CARDIFF 


In composing these essays to pay tribute to Milton Anastos in 
honor of his eighty-fifth birthday, I have been mindful of his 
distinguished career as a teacher of Byzantine intellectual history. 
It was he who steered me through the early stages of my doctoral 
studies at UCLA in the late 1970's. I developed, in particular, a 
deep interest in the Greek orient, whose intellectual life was partly 
shaped by Hellenized Syrians. These essays bring together, I 
think, some questions of mutual interest. There was, in the first 
instance, the "New Deal" for the common man that the mono- 
physite monks brought to the countryside around Amida, if I may 
risk speaking with anachronism. Secondly, there was the 
publication of the Codex Iustinianus. One consequence of this act 
was the suppression of the remnants of Hellenic religion in the 
decades that followed. The new laws sent from Constantinople 
affected the great metropoleis of the early Byzantine world, and 
Antioch in particular. The legal procedure used in the pagan trials 
deserves attention, whatever we think of Justinian's exercise of 
despotic rule over not only the Chalcedonian church, but also 
over the heretical and polytheistic groups that resided in the sixth- 
century oikoumene. Thirdly, we discover economic growth, 
tempered by concern for the common welfare, at the monastery of 
the Chalcedonian stylite Symeon the Younger in the Orontes 
valley west of Antioch. The "New Frontier" of sixth-century 
was, in fact, this system of ruralization that avoided the hardship 
and danger of urban unemployment, periodic outbreaks of the 
bubonic plague, and the siege warfare introduced in the wars of 
Khusro I Anushirvan, the Persian King of Kings, against the 
cities of the empire. In presenting these essays I salute Milton for 
his great erudition and congeniality on his eighty-fifth birthday, 
the lifespan of a Plato. 


I. John of Ephesus on Society, Economy and Christianization in 
the Territorium of Amida in Mesopotamia. 


John, the Monophysite bishop of Ephesus, is best known for 
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his Ecclesiastical History. Historians like P. Goubert, W.H.C. 
Frend, and Ernst Stein, to name a few, have exploited this 
important and richly detailed source to reconstruct the secular and 
ecclesiastical history of the late sixth century.! The Ecclesiastical 
History, which has pronounced biases against rigidly Chalce- 
donian emperors and prelates, is typical of its genre in many 
respects. Were it not for other works by John of Ephesus, one 
might well consign him to the status of little more than a dour 
partisan of the Severan Monophysites, with a taste for political 
invective and even caricature. 

There is, however, another side to our author which appears 
in his collection of monastic biographies entitled the Lives of the 
Eastern Saints? Itis largely a personal narrative about the Syrian 
monophysite monks who collaborated with John in the conflict 
against the Chalcedonian imperial court during the reign of 
Justinian the Great (527-565) and in the great enterprise of 
converting the pagans of western Asia Minor, of whom he claims 
to have saved 80,000 during.the twenty-eight year period 
between c. 538-566. The earliest lives in the series deal more 
with the countryside around Amida in the province of Meso- 
potamia and provide important data about the interaction of 
monks with village society.* It is these that I shall treat in this 
essay. This genre of popular ecclesiastical literature was well 
established. It will be recalled that Theodoret of Cyrrhus wrote a 
collection of Syrian monks' lives in the fifth century.5 Unlike 
Theodoret and sixth-century contemporaries like Severus of 
Antioch and Zachariah of Mytilene, John of Ephesus wrote in 
Syriac. His first consideration must have been to present a 


I E. Stein, Studien zur Geschichte des byzantinischen Reiches, vornehmlich 
unter Kaisern Justinus Il und Tiberius Constantinus (Stuttgart, 1919). Paul 
Goubert, Byzance avant l'Islam, vols. 1-2 (Paris, 1953-56). W.H.C. Frend, The 
Rise of the Monophysite Movement (Cambridge, 1972). 
2 John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints, ed. and trans. E.W. Brooks 
(Patrologia Orientalis 17-19, Paris, 1923-26). See now Susan Harvey, 
Asceticism and Society in Crisis: John of Ephesus and the Lives of the Eastern 
Saints (Berkeley, 1990). 
3 Frank R. Trombley, "Paganism in the Greek world at the End of 
Antiquity: The Case of Rural Anatolia and Greece," Harvard Theological Review 
78 (1985), 329-34. Hereinafter cited as "Paganism." 

John of Ephesus, Lives, PO 17, 1- 307. All citations derive from this 
volume unless otherwise noted. 
5 Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Historia Religiosa, MPG 82, coll. 1284ff. On this, 
see now Frank R. Trombley, Hellenic Religion and Christianization c. 370- 
529, vol. 2 (Leiden 1994), 143-73. 
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convincing picture of the acts of the rural monks in the idiom 
familiar to pious Syrians. —— oe ana 

A study of the chronological details implicit in the narratives 
suggests that the work was produced in installments.$ It is not 
immediately clear where John published these hagiographies, but 
the issue is not vital. A salient feature of sixth-century eastern 
Mediterranean culture was the bilingualism of educated Syrians, 
who pervaded the imperial civil service and worked as artisans in 
the cities of the Roman East.’ Let us consider the example of 
Theodore Castrensis, one of the holy men depicted in the Lives. 
Theodore learned Greek in a provincial grammar school, entered 
the imperial civil service, and ultimately rose to the rank of 
praepositus sacri cubiculi or Grand Chamberlain, who set the 
agenda of court business in the palace at Constantinople and 
enjoyed direct access to the emperor.® Hellenized Syrians had a 
broad impact on eastern Mediterranean culture throughout the 
sixth century. Among the more familiar literary figures represent- 
ing this phenomenon are the historians Procopius of Caesarea, 
John of Epiphaneia, and Evagrius Scholasticus, also of Epip- 
haneia.? Some scholars conjecture that Menander Protector 
belongs to this group as well. Another member was Romanos 
Melodos the hymnographer.!! A perusal of funerary inscriptions, 
such as those found at Korykos in Cilcia Tracheia, reveals that 
Syrian migrants who practiced skilled trades, many from the 


6 — The number of churches and monasteries constructed under his supervision 
in Asia Minor is updated from 92 and ten, respectively, to 98 and twelve. John 
of Ephesus, Lives, PO 18, 660 and 681. Cf. John of Ephesus, Historiae 
Ecclesiae Pars Tertia, ed. trans. E. W. Brooks (CSCO 105-106: Scriptores Syri, 
Ser. 3, no. 3, Paris 1935-36), Book III. 45 (textus p. 111, versio p. 81), 
which gives an even later figure of 99 churches and twelve monasteries. 

Cf. the many citations found in Denis Feissel, "Contributions à 
lépigraphie grecque chrétienne de Rome," Rivista di archeologia cristiana, 58 
(1982), 353-382. 

Trombley, "Paganism," 332. 

Procopius' identification with Syrian culture and the Syriac language has 
been questioned. Averil Cameron, Procopius and the Sixth Century (London, 
1985) 5f. and 221f. On the other hand, a livid rage is expressed against Khusro 
I, the Sassanid shahanshah (531-579), for his surprise attack on the towns of 
Syria in 540 that permeates the first half of Book II of the Wars. This seems 
Very much a part of the provincial mentality of Syria-Palestine. 

O. Veh, Beitráge zu Menander Protector (Fürth-Bayreuth, 1955). B. 
Baldwin rejects this supposition in "Menander Protector," Dumbarton Oaks 
i gpers 32 (1978), 99. 

K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur, 2nd ed. 
(Munich, 1897), pp. 663.671. 
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small inland villages of the Apamene, lived scattered in large 
numbers in the cities of the Mediterranean coastlands.!? There 
was no shortage of Syrian migrants and monks in Constantinople 
either, as John of Ephesus' Lives of the Eastern Saints attests.? 
So extensive was the Syrian diaspora that Gregory of Tours, 
writing in the late sixth century, reports a Syrian merchant 
commune residing in Lugdunum (present-day Lyons) in the 
upper Rhone valley of Gaul.!^ We ought to conclude, then, that 


12 There are, for example, 19 Syrians attested as living at Korykos in 
Cilicia Tracheia. Out of some 600 edited inscriptions for the site, this 
represents 3.2% of the attested population, not an implausible figure for the 
overall percentage of Syrians there. As a small coastal town backed up against 
the Cilician Taurus range, with practically no hinterland, Korykos was highly 
susceptible to foreign immigration. Frank R. Trombley, "Korykos in Cilicia 
Trachis (sic): The Economy of a Small Coastal City in Late Antiquity (Saec. V- 
VI) - a Précis," The Ancient History Bulletin 1 (1987), 16-23. The inscriptions 
are collected in J. Keil and A. Wilhelm, Denkmdler aus dem Rauhen Kilikien 
(Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua 3 [Manchester 1931]) inscr. nos. 197- 
788. This series is abbreviated MAMA 3. Syrians are attested from the villages 
of Kaperlatinos (Syriac for "village of the Latins")(nos. 445, 507, 563, 642), 
Kapropakis (nos. 443, 478), Kapernagathón ("Village of the Good") (nos. 248, 
376), Immon (no. 240), and Kaprosaronotous (no. 118). Urbanites tum up 
from Antioch as well (nos. 455, 477). One man migrated all the way from the 
territorium of Nisibis, which had fallen under Sassanid rule in 363 (no. 408). 
Another, who bore the common Cilician name Konon, was descended from a 
Syrian rhetor or teacher of grammar called Stephen Malalas, from the Syriac 
mlilà (oonato0xn Kóvevog Lregavov MadAAdAa) (no. 526). Syrians at 
Korykos had, it would seem, begun to intermarry with the locals, or at any rate 
to accept the cult of local martyrs like St. Konon. The practitioners of trades 
included a cellar man (no. 388), an Antiochene wool-worker (no. 455), a linen- 
seller (no. 563), a public weigher (no. 642), a general dealer in wares (no. 
443), a banker or money-changer (no. 376) and a tavern keeper (no. 240). 
They made up a solid component of the urban lower middle class, and seem to 
have experienced upward social and economic mobility, for most of these men 
had sprung from the rural villages of Syria. On the other hand, John Habib, 
son of Constantine, was probably a day laborer, as no trade is attested (no. 
466). Two Syrians from the village Tarutia of the Sellers in the territorium of 
Apamea, the provincial capital of Second Syria, lived in Odessos on the Black 
Sea coast. V. Beshevliev, Spátgriechische und spdtlatinischen Inschriften aus 
Bulgarien (Berlin, 1964) nos. 97, 117. Another Syrian resided at Phthiotic 
Thebes in Thessaly. G.A. Soteriou, Ai christianikai Thebai tes Thessalias 
(Athens 1931) no. 2. Not surprisingly, a Syrian from the village of Theodeon 
near Apamea turns up in Thessalonike. D. Feissel, Recueil des inscriptions 
chrétiennes de Macédoine du III* au VI* siècle (Limoges, 1983), no. 162. 

13 John of Ephesus, Lives, PO 18, 676-684. Frend, Monophysite Movement 
288. 

14 A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire 284-6O2 (Oxford, 1964), pp. 
865f. and 1360, note 100. This source is cited hereafter as LRE. Cf. the 
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the potential audience for a work on the lives of Syrian holy men 
existed in many places. Readers or hearers will have wanted to 
hear these stories in the familiar ecclesiastical idiom of the 

rovinces of Osrhoene and Mesopotamia, which lay east of the 
Euphrates river in the borderlands of the Armenian mountains, 
where many monks took up their abodes and brought consolation 
to an impoverished rustic population, which often migrated and 
missed the familiar style of askesis at which the Syrian monks 
excelled.!? 

To return to John of Ephesus' Lives of the Eastern Saints, the 
earlier lives reflect the author's visits to the monks living on the 
fringes of villages and in the mountains around Amida in 
Mesopotamia. John had met some of them himself, and learned 
about the others from hearsay. The stories contain much 
sermonizing but few miracles, a fact which argues in favor of 
their historicity.!ó The reports about rural economics, religion, 
and social life are important because events of this nature seldom 
find their way into the more "sophisticated" works of historians. 
More important yet, the lives reveal that the rural monks had an 
integral function in the social ecology of the Syrian countryside. 
Finally--and I stress this--John the raconteur emerges from the 
text not as the dour ecclesiastical historian, but as a man who 
knew the arduous nature of the rural topography and the works 
and days of the agriculturalists. It should be added that A.H.M. 
Jones' Later Roman Empire, which purports to deal with rural 
conditions throughout the Mediterranean basin in Late Antiquity, 
hardly puts this important evidence to use.! Let us consider 
some specific pieces of evidence. 

John of Ephesus describes the career of the monk Habib of 


funerary inscription of a Syrian trader (xnpaypatedtnys) from the territorium of 
Antioch, who died c. 400-430 in Tridentum, in the foothills of the Italian 
Alps. Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum, H.W. Pleket and R.S. Stroud, 31 
(Amsterdam, 1981), no. 883. 

5 Thus the circulation of the different fifth-century lives of Symeon Stylites 
the Elder (ob. 460) in both Greek and Syriac by various authors. Das Leben des 
ioe Symeon Stylites, ed. H. Lietzmann, trans. H. Hilgenfeld (Leipzig, 
16 In fact, the author admits constraining himself from relating miracle 
stories in one instance, although piety might demand it. John of Ephesus, 
Lives 109. 

7 Jones uses the Lives not to establish behavioral paradigms, but as data to 
Support his arguments developed from Greek sources, as for example the 
number of monks in a monastery near Amida. LRE 931 and 1388, note 154. 
None of the monks discussed in the following section turn up in Jones’ work. 
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Sophanene, who received twenty years' training from a certain 
"miracle worker" named Bar Nbyl. The latter came from Habib's 
native village and was addressed by all as "master" (rab). Habib 
ultimately became the assessor of social justice in his home 
district. It is reported that fear gripped men when he laid a curse 
upon them for refusing to accede to his program of cancelling 
debts for the poor (Subqànà).!$ There is a certain parallel to this 
form of activity in pre-Christian Syria. Franz Cumont describes a 
third-century collection-box for the deity "lady Atargatis," whose 
itinerant eunuch priests begged offerings for her worship by their 
curse, which sufficed to rouse fear in prospective donors.!? 
There is nothing, so far as we can tell, of social justice in the 
pagan cult, but the curse does seem to be a permanent feature of 
the severe forms of Syrian religiosity, and particularly that of 
Habib.?9 

John of Ephesus relates several anecdotes about Habib's 
activities. In one case, when the monk entered a village to 
confront a holder of many debtors' contracts (y&ptns), the man 
collected his papyri and fled, fearing the curse of the monk. His 
later death is said to have roused communal fear, until the widow 
finally handed over the documents to Habib for destruction. In 
another instance, a creditor, upon hearing of Habib's approach, 
cursed at him in this wise: "Will this man not go sit in his 
monastery and be quiet? See how he goes out and wanders about 
looking for food and drink!" Habib prayed and the man was said 
then to have had a stroke.?! In consequence of these successes 
Habib extended his activities throughout the district, on one 
occasion even entering Martyropolis to confront a banker 
(tpaneCitns).22 The distress of the sixth-century peasantry was 
due to a steady growth of the population. This demographic 
pressure compelled the farming of less arable hillside lands 
throughout Syria? The poor cultivators and monks shared a life 


18 John of Ephesus, Lives 6-9. 

19 F, Cumont, Aréthuse 27 (1930), 41ff. P. Perdrizet, Syria 12 (1931), 267ff. 
20 Cf. the curses imposed by Symeon Stylites the Elder. For example, he 
laid a curse upon a city-councillor of Antioch who had cheated a group of hide- 
dyers, whereupon the latter complained of the man's injustice to Symeon. 
Leben des hl. Symeon 135f. A tribune or commanding officer of a cavalry 
arithmos from the parts of Nikopolis is said to have suffered a stroke after 
Symeon cursed him for cheating widows and orphans. Ibid. 136. 

21 John of Ephesus, Lives 8-10. 

22 John of Ephesus, Lives 11. 

23 This rule does not apply to the villages of the Limestone Plateau east of 
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of physical hardship. This explains the admiration of the rustics 
for Habib and others like him.74 It should be added that in all this 
Habib fulfilled the functions of the patron, whose duty it was to 
go surety for clientele 1n debt. But here the sanctions were 
spiritual rather than financial. 

Habib took interest even in the affairs of "little" people, like a 
widow who practiced the art of drawing and taught students for a 
fee in order to earn a living. It is reported that, when two of her 
students absconded without paying, Habib wrote to them and 
brought the usual threats to bear. One of the students, a woman, 
had already begun to practice her trade when the letter arrived.?6 
A market thus existed for this skill (for which there is little or no 
archaeological evidence) to the extent that women entered the 
work force. This datum explains why the capitation tax was 
assessed on women in Syria between the ages of twelve to sixty- 
five.?7 

There was a large village called Kalesh in the territorium 
(šūltānā) of Amida, the metropolis of the province of Mesopo- 
tamia. Amida (present-day Diyarbekr) stands on the west bank of 
the Tigris river after it debouches from the eastern slopes of the 
Armenian mountains. Kalesh was a haven for monks practicing 
severe askesis, including the stylite brothers Abraham and Maro. 
The local lore about these men had become legendary by the time 
John of Ephesus visited the village. The myths which grew up 


Antioch, which were by any standard quite wealthy, deriving a large income 
from olive culture. The surplus revenue from sales in Antioch and beyond 
permitted the construction of impressive churches and houses that had a 
distinctively urban style of architecture. Oral communication from Zvi Ma'os. 
58) G. Tchalenko, Villages antiques de la Syrie du Nord, 3 vols. (Paris, 1953- 
24 Cf. the many examples in Theodoret of Cyrrhus' lives of the monks. One 
ascetic named Maisymas settled on the estates of the Antiochene city 
councillor Letoios (whom Libanius mentions) and became the advocate of the 
tenant farmers (ynzóvoi) in the face of high exactions of rent. MPG 82, 
1413A-C. The monk had grown up on a farm and spoke a dialect of Aramaic. 
Abraames, another ascetic, settled near a pagan village in the Lebanon massif, 
and is said to have converted the village to Christianity after procuring a loan 
at Emesa for it to pay what was presumably a cash commutation of the land tax 
(£iogopaí). The only expense exacted by Abraames was the manpower and 
ha ding materials needed for the construction of a small church. Ibid., 1420C- 
25 This problem is fully discussed in Peter Brown, "The Rise and Function of 
the Holy Man in Late Antiquity,” JRS 61 (1971), 80-101. 

2 John of Ephesus, Lives 15f. 

Jones, LRE 63. 
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were nevertheless functional in the local context. One hears of a 
Sallirà— or prefect of the village reported in the tradition to be an 
"oppressor of the poor," who had a large estate a house, fine 
furniture, outbuildings, vineyards, "fields" of fruit trees, and 
many domestic slaves. So far the tradition is plausible, although 


the Salfita's offense--which John fails to state--seems to have been 
nothing more than great wealth amidst general economic hardship 
and poverty. This petty rural magnate became the object of 
warnings from Maro the stylite and suffered demise--the 
conflagration of his house and death by dysentery, which later 
became the object of a great many sermons--as John himself 
advises the reader. The final version of the homiletic tradition had 
it that a fire ball (cgaipa) dropped from the sky and burned the 
house and furniture.28 The freak descent of a large meteorite 
stone may explain the event, not an unknown phenomenon in the 
parts of Syria and Palestine.2? Ornate furnishings were ob- 
viously not for those who neglected almsgiving or enforced debt 
contracts. 

Another monk of Kalesh, a certain Sergius, lived in John of 
Ephesus’ time. John visited him while still a young monk and his 
account of Sergius’ behavior is convincing. Sergius and his 
colleague Simeon adopted askesis, built huts with an enclosed 
garden and courtyard, and established a guest house. They 
derived an income in kind from teaching grammar to some thirty 
or forty small children, albeit grammar of a particular sort, that of 
the Psalms and New Testament books.9? This testimony is an 
important witness to the existence of literacy even in impoverish- 
ed rural districts?! The language of instruction was evidently 


28 John of Ephesus, Lives 56-78. 

29 This was the origin of the pagan cult of baityloi or meteorite stones that 
Damascius reports still in existence in the early sixth century. Damascii Vitae 
Isidori Reliquiae, ed. Clemens Zintzen (Hildesheim 1967) 138, 274ff. Idem, 
Das Leben des Philosophen Isidoros von Damaskios aus Damaskos, trans. R. 
Asmus (Leipzig 1911) 227-29. Cf. M. Eliade, Patterns in Comparative 
Religion (New York, 1958), pp. 227-29. 

30 John of Ephesus, Lives 84-90. 

Jl There was a fair amount of literacy in the territoria of Antioch and 
Apamea, as the inscriptions collected by the Princeton expeditions to Syria 
reveal. Cf. Publications of an American Archaeologicsl Expedition to Syria in 
1899-1900, Part III: Greek and Latin Inscriptions, ed. W. K. Prentice (New 
York, 1908). The Syriac life of Symeon Stylites the Elder mentions the 
existence of reading and writing skills. We learn of a presbyter carrying a 
small writing tablet with him to record information (Das Leben hl. Symeon 
119), and the presbyters and periodeutai of the Christian village of Gindarus 
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Yr The life of Sergius and Simeon provides a rare report about 
the rural synoikism of Christians and Jews. Synoikism is here a 
euphemism for guerrilla warfare. Baiting Jews was apparently 
thought consistent with extreme Syrian monophysite piety. There 
were many Jews in Kalesh--a large village of perhaps 1000 

ersons--who "went about with great outspokenness" (xappnoía), 
as John puts it.32 Sergius sought to rouse the local Christians 
against these people. He upbraided anyone who had business 
dealings with the Jews, whom John characteristically calls "the 
slayers of God" (qàtlai lalláha)? Sergius is reported to have 
observed: "The crucifiers of the son of God should not be 
allowed to live at all."34 For reasons that will be seen, the 
villagers failed to see the logic of these polemics. 

One night Sergius left his hut and led twenty disciples--who 
must have been monks--and burned down the synagogue, which 
housed books, trumpets, and furniture.? Immediate problems 
arose, because the Jews were tenant farmers (napoixia = 
tautabütha) of the metropolitan church of Amida, and paid a 
regular share of their produce to it as rent (ovvtedeia = 
sunfelias)3© It is quite possible that a good percentage of the 
Christian villagers were in the same position as well. The 
oikonomoi or fiscal officers of the Amidan church observed: 
"This man wishes to destroy the property of the church."37 The 
archbishop of Amida, Abraham, was a Chalcedonian.38 This 
was certainly grist for Sergius’ mill, for it seems obvious that the 
bishop had allowed the Jews to maintain a synagogue on church 
ands. 


promising in writing no longer to commit certain offenses (ibid. 143f.). The 
manager (€xitpoxoc) of a rural estate, either imperial or private, presented 
some small boys who could read from books in reciting the "Kyrie eleison" in 
Greek (ibid. 157). We learn of imperial edicts being read publicly in the cities 
(ibid. 174f.). It is clear that these documents were read in the villages as well. 
Infra, Section I, note 44. A literate clergy and rural officialdom thus existed, 
all of whom at times transmitted a fundamental knowledge of Greek grammar in 
village schools, as in the parts around Amida. 

2 John of Ephesus, Lives 90. 
34 John of Ephesus, Lives 90, Syriac line 13. 
35 John of Ephesus, Lives 90f. 
36 John of Ephesus, Lives 91. 

Ibid. 

37 Ibid. 


38 Infra, Section I, note 44. 
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Sergius proved to be a master of ecclesiastical propaganda, 
for while a committee of Jews from Kalesh went to file a formal 
complaint with the church of Amida, he collected his disciples, 
extinguished the fire, and collected stones. These he used to erect 
a small martyrion dedicated to the blessed God-Bearer (yaldath 
allaha), the Theotokos, in three days.? The Amidan church 
allowed the building to stand: it could hardly do otherwise in the 
face of public opinion in Kalesh, backed as it was by Sergius' 
stern piety. The Jews then vented their frustration by burning 
down the old man's huts. John of Ephesus cynically remarks:49 
"Perhaps even this was brought about providentially by the grace 
of God, in order that the blessed man might have a little breathing 
space in his huts, because he was much straitened in them." 
Sergius rebuilt them, it is said, in three days. Later on, when the 
Jews began building a new synagogue elsewhere (presumably 
with the permission of the bishop), Sergius waited until it was 
nearly complete and then, it was said, spent one night dismantling 
it stone by stone.4! It would seem that Sergius had been 
cautioned against further incendiarism. John of Ephesus sums up 
the affair in these terms: "During the days of his life the Jews 
could not raise their heads there." His remark speaks worlds 
for the relations that existed between the two monotheistic 
religions in the sixth century. It is not surprising that some Jews 
looked for deliverance to Sassanid Persia.* 

The life of Sergius mentions another instructive incident, 
when the archbishop of Amida tried in 521 to enforce Sergius’ 
adhesion to the creed of Chalcedon. "Barbarian" troops were sent 
to the villages, probably to keep order while the decree was read 
out to the assembled rustics.44 The Syrian prejudice against 
Goths and Huns is well-known from the Chronicle of Joshua the 
Stylite and other Syriac texts.45 The outraged monk walked to 


39 John of Ephesus, Lives 9If. 

40 John of Ephesus, Lives 92. 

4l John of Ephesus, Lives 93. 

42 Ibid. 

43 This idea, which originated in the first century A.D. with the notion that 
a Parthian conquest of the Roman East might mark the beginning of the 
messanianic epoch, saw ephemeral fulfillment with the Sassanid capture of 
Jerusalem in 614. Cf. W.H.C. Frend, The Rise of Christianity (Philadelphia, 
1984) 32f. 

44 John of Ephesus, Lives 95f. and notes. 

45 The dislike of townspeople and villagers for Gothic and other mercenaries 
stemmed in part from the requirement of billeting and baking soldier's bread 
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the city and entered the principal church on the first day of Holy 
Week, while the bishop was delivering a sermon. Sergius 
mounted the bema, planted his cross, grabbed the bishop by the 
throat, buffeted him, threw him down, and finally cursed 
Chalcedon and its adherents. John of Ephesus mentions the 
composition of the congregation that day: it consisted of both 
Chalcedonians and monophysites. The latter "used to be present," 
as John puts it, "during the service and sermon, refusing only to 
communicate," that is, to partake of the eucharist." Better rela- 
tions than might be supposed from the statements of the 
extremists thus existed between adherents of the two 
Christologies.48 A lively debate arose between the two groups 
over the incident. As John sums it up, the Chalcedonians cried: 
"This man [Sergius] is a teacher of error. Let him be arrested!" 
The monophysite reply was: "Let no man lay hands upon him and 
die!," evidently a reference to the curse of the stylite.9 Sergius 
was invited into the diakonikon or room for the service vessels to 
discuss his business, and was then deported to a monastery in 
Armenia.” 
The eradication of the remnants of paganism from the 
countryside gained impetus during the sixth century, particularly 
in the reign of Justinian the Great (527-565), who commissioned 
John of Ephesus to Christianize the villages of western Asia 
Minor.>! It is quite probable that John had had some experience 
with the vestiges of rural paganism in Syria before this, but the 
record is silent. The life of Symeon Stylites the Younger 
mentions the existence of pagan villages in the highlands above 
the Orontes valley in the territorium of Antioch during the mid- 


(BovxeAAdtov) for them at their own expense. The Chronicle of Joshua the 
Stylite, ed. and trans. W. Wright (Cambridge, 1882) 58, 63, 71, and 73. The 
close proximity of soldier and civilian gave rise to mutual recriminations and 
abuse. 

46 John of Ephesus, Lives 101-103. 

John of Ephesus, Lives 102. 

Polemical strife did not mean that the congregations dissociated 
themselves from each other during worship services. This text is an important 
corrective to the impression given in Frend, Monophysite Movement 255-295. 
so John of Ephesus, Lives 103. 

John of Ephesus, Lives 104f. Sergius eventually escaped and made his 
way home. 


51 . . 
S upra, Section I, note 3. This older view is now refuted in Trombley, 
Hellenic Religion, vol. 2. 
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sixth century.?? It is hardly likely that any of this was lost on 
John of Ephesus, or that he had not at least talked with monks 
who had gone to the outbacks of Mesopotamia to Christianize 
pagan sites of religious awe. Such an incident is the basis for the 
life of Paul the Anchorite, which suffers from a less than incisive 
rendering in E.W. Brooks' translation. Sites of pagan religious 
awe came in heterogeneous forms. Caves, groves, abyss-like 
holes in the ground, springs fed by subterranean sources, and 
high, pinnacle-like mountains often had associations with the old 
cults that were difficult to break in the rustic ethos.5? Most of 
these sites lay in out of the way places. 

The hermit Paul determined to exorcise a large cave in the side 
of a high rock above the Tigris river called Surtha, which in 
Syriac means "the Image". The local rustics are said to have 
feared to pass it on the road leading up to a fortress called Ziyat 
because of the "malignant fiends," in E.W. Brooks' phrase, 
supposed to live in i.?* A more apt translation is "evil daemons" 
(Si'dé sáróh&). Amongst the results of the Christianization of the 
countryside was the recategorization of the old deities into 
destructive daemons by monastic catechists in line with Psalm 
95.4-5: "The gods of the pagans are daimones." An allegation of 
daemonic activity around a site is, generally speaking, the tell-tale 
sign of an un-Christianized temenos or nekropolis wherein 
propitiatory or funerary sacrifices were once performed.*> John 
of Ephesus expresses the view in his Ecclesiastical History, for 
example, that sacrifices attracted daemons, which thereafter 
enjoyed a sort of residual presence around the site.» The process 
of Christianizing a site 1s well known from inscriptions, 
archaeological finds, and hagiographic texts.5’ It consisted of 
implanting the cross, often in the form of incised cuttings, the 
erection of a martyrion with relics just inside the precinct or at its 
outside edge, and its staffing by a prosmonarios or paramonarios 


52 Trombley, "Paganism," 328, note 3, and infra, Section III, note 183. 

53 Trombley, "Paganism," passim. 

54 John of Ephesus, Lives 111f. 

55 Frank R. Trombley, "Monastic Foundations in Sixth-century Anatolia and 
their Role in the Social and Economic Life of the Countryside,” Byzantine 
Saints and Monasteries, ed. N.M. Vaporis (Brookline, 1985) 53f. Reprint of 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review 30/1 (1985) with corrections. 

56 John of Ephesus, HE I1I.36. This notion is quite common in early 
Christian literature. Cf. Origen, Contra Celsum 111.35, 111.37, VII. 35, etc. 
(trans. Henry Chadwick, Cambridge, 1965). 

57 Supra, Section I, note 53. 
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with a reputation for severe askesis to ward off not only the 
supposed daemons, but also secret adherents of the old cults who 
skulked about looking for opportunities to perform sacrifices. 
Rural sites were, of course, often beyond the effective surveil- 
lance of the bishops. 

Paul the Anchorite's occupation of Surtha fits this typology 
with great precision. His first act was to raise a cross and mark 
out the plan of an oratory or chapel with stones. This he did at the 
distance of one-half a furrow (circa 45 meters or 50 yards) from 
the entrance of the cave, but not in it, as E.W. Brooks has it.58 
The actual occupation of the cave came much later. The life of 
Paul mentions the existence of basilisks (ki’phé) round about. 
These can hardly be Brooks' stalactites, because Paul did not dare 
enter the cave at this time. One is thus left with the more obvious 
meanings of kiphé: "idols, columns, hewn stones." Archaeolog- 
ical evidence is badly needed here. One is inclined to think, by 
way of analogy, of the extensive hill-top ruins of the temple and 
palace of Antiochus of Kommagene, where stone faces with 
conical caps jut skyward everywhere around the site.5? In any 
case, Paul spent the night at Surtha, inside the perimeter of his 
chapel foundation and observed the "night shapes of the 
basilisks" and "foul shapes" for seven consecutive nights. He 
heard "terrifying noises" as well.9? I have no data on the 
behavior of sixth-century Syrian bats to enforce conjecture in that 
direction. 

In any case, on the eighth day, Paul advanced the cross into 
the middle of the cave, hung a bag of relics at its east end--the 
position of the sanctuary of the future cave chapel, where an altar 
was eventually erected--and prayed. The cave itself had a great 
hole under it which had given the place a divine significance 
during the epoch of the old religion.$! There followed other 


38 John of Ephesus, Lives 112. 

See, for example, Georg Petzl, "Die Epigramme des Gregor von Nazianz 
Über Grabrüuberei und das Hierothesion des kommigenischen Königs Antiochos 
I," Epigraphica Anatolica 10 (1987), 117-129, esp. 120f. 

John of Ephesus, Lives 112-115. Cf. the life of Thalaleios, who occupied 
a pagan temenos near Gabala in First Syria. Theodoret asserts that the daemons 
of the temple rushed against the trees growing there and destroyed some 500 of 
them. The daemons are also supposed to have screamed at night and to have 
shown lamps to confuse Thalaleios' reasoning power. MPG 82, 1488C. 
Theodoret seems untroubled by the possibility that these fantastic events may 
have had a human agency. Cf. Jones, LRE 942. 


John of Ephesus, Lives 1l4f. 
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visions of daemons, this time shouting like Huns in their barbaric 
language (i.e. Turkic) and firing arrows. The folk memory of the 
great raid by the Sabir Huns that debouched from the Caucasian 
passes in 515 reflects the intense panic that had gripped the 
Syrian countryside. Circumstantial incidents of this raid pervade 
other sections of John's Lives.9? Barring the existence of real 
Huns, this narrative device had an emotionally wrenching 
significance for the average Syrian. 

To complete the typology of this pagan site of religious awe, 
John of Ephesus observes: "Nor should we be victorious unless 
the cross had overcome." The most common form of inscription 
in temple conversions takes the form of incising a cross on the 
wall and writing: "The cross has conquered" (6 otavpdc évixnoev) 
Finally John observes that the daemons were expelled by the 
cross "not only from one small and insignificant place like this, 
but also from all quarters, in that it has deprived them of the 
worship paid them, and caused their worshippers to turn to the 
cross." Now there were never cults of what E.W. Brooks calls 
"malignant fiends." The incident at Surtha can only be an example 
of the Christianization of a rural temple and site of religious awe 
in the early sixth century, in the years after 515. 

The place now became the small settlement of twenty monks 
who were Paul's disciples. People are said to have come to Paul 
for instruction and to have stayed the night with him in the 
cavernous chapel.“ We should not be wrong in supposing that 
these were rustics receiving instruction in the new religion who 
needed a bit of proof that the deities they had propitiated in the 
past had no power over the Christian holy man Paul. 


62 Ibid. Cf. the account of the great raid of the Sabir Huns in 515 described 
in the life of Maro and Abraham. John of Ephesus, Lives 79-82. The most 
vivid memories of the event lay in the shouts and cries of the Huns in their 
native tongue. 

63 John of Ephesus, Lives 116. When the Isis temple at Philae in Upper 
Egypt was converted into the martyrion of St. Stephen, one inscription 
celebrated the victory of the new religion in similar terms: "The cross has 
conquered. It always conquers!” (ô otavpóg + évixnoev, cei vixQ). E. 
Bernand, Les inscriptions grecques et latines de Philae 2 (Paris, 1969), no. 
201. Other examples abound: "(Cross) Christ has conquered. May it happen! 
Amen." (+ 6 X(piotó)g évixnoev. 'Apħv yévoito). Ch. Bayet, De Titulis 
Atticae Christianis Antiquissimis Commentatio Historica et Epigraphica (Paris, 
1878), no. 92. Finally, from Aphrodisias: "The Christian faith conquers!” 
(vix h xio[tig tov] Xprotiavav). Ch. Roueché Aphrodisias in Late 
Antiquity (London, 1989), no. 61. ii. 

64 John of Ephesus, Lives 117. 
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The failure of the imperial government and local churches to 
make provision for the legal and material needs of the rustic 
villages in the form of debt relief, protection from enemy raids, 
and the maintenance of communal safety for religious groups, 
whether monophysite or Jewish, was a symptom of bias and of 
straitened resources in funds and manpower. Civil and church 
officials, or their agents, seldom visited the villages except to 
collect taxes and rents, or to impose edicts. The Syrian peasant 
regarded this not so much as governmental neglect, but rather as 
institutional perversity. In such circumstances it is not surprising 
that the monks intervened in behalf of the poor, although they 
became oppressors of the Jews on occasion. They took over the 
functions of the Defensor of the City to the extent of seeking to 
fashion a spirit of equity in rural social relations. This manpower 
shortage also explains the failure to Christianize many out of the 
way villages. Here too the monks took the initiative amidst the 
administrative vacuum, seeking not only to quell the anxiety of 
the common folk about the need to propitiate the gods of the old 
Semitic cults (now become daemons), but also to extend the force 
and feeling of the new religion everywhere as part of this social 
blueprint for a just society without the creed of Chalcedon.© 


II. Post-Justinianic Legal Procedure in the Pagan Trials." 


John of Ephesus' Ecclesiastical History survives only in 
mutilated condition. The earliest sections of this work survive 
only as fragments in the Syriac chronicles. These were collected 
and arranged chronologically by F. Nau around the turn of the 
century in an early fascicule of Revue de l'Orient Chrétien..6é 
They provide only the briefest summary of the pagan trials that 
occurred pursuant to a law of Justinian the Great (527-565) 
published in the year 529.67 Evidence exists in a variety of 
sources, such as the Greek life of Symeon Stylites the Younger, 
whose stele stood near Antioch in Syria, and an inscription 
discovered in the excavations at Sardis in western Asia Minor, to 
show that periodic acts of repression against local adherents of 
the Hellenic cults punctuated the reign of Justinian thereafter. 


Trombley, "Paganism," 352. 


F. Nau, "Analyse de la seconde partie inédite de l'Histoire ecclésiastique de 
Jean d'Asie," Revue de l'Orient Chrétien 2 (1897), 455ft. 
Ibid. 481. 


Infra, Section II, notes 123 and 127. 
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For this period the Third Part of John of Ephesus' Ecclesiastical 
History is in fairly complete condition, but little is said of the 
ongoing trials. It is only in Book III, Chapters 27-34, that these 
actions are dealt with in great detail, but the events recorded there 
took place in the reign of Tiberius Constantine (578-582), 
Justinian's second successor.9 "These particular materials will 
occupy our attention in this section. 

A complete analysis of the notices about pagan trials in the 
sixth-century sources is, for the present, a desideratum. The 
German scholar Ilse Rochow covered this same topic in an article 
eighteen years ago."? I propose to give this material a somewhat 
different treatment. The basis of the prosecutions that John of 
Ephesus reports was the Justinianic law of 529, which it is first 
necessary to consider in some detail. The law (not to be confused 
with Cod. lust. 1.11.9-10) marked a sharp break with precedent. 
Under the provisions of the earlier Theodosian Code issued in 
438, pagan opinion was invariably tolerated, so long as its 
adherents did not practice sacrifice.”! Sacrifices admittedly went 
on all through the fifth and sixth centuries.’2 The Zenonian law 
of c. 484, repeated in the codification of 534, was formulated in 
new and uncompromising terms:?? 


We command our officials at Constantinople and in the 
provinces to proceed with all alacrity and, after being in- 
structed in such matters on their own and by the God-beloved 
bishops, to investigate according to law the impieties of pagan 
cult, that such acts would no longer occur, and that such acts 
as are performed should be punished. If their correction goes 
beyond [the competence of] the local authorities, let these 
matters be brought to us, lest accusation and trial for the 


69 Supra, Section I, note 1. 

70 |, Rochow, "Die Heidenprozesse unter Kaisern Tiberios II. Konstantinos 
und Maurikios," Studien zum 7. Jahrhundert in Byzanz. Probleme der Heraus- 
bildung des Feudalismus (Berliner Byzantinistische Arbeiten 47 [Berlin, 
1976]), 120-130. 

71 The relevant sections are found in Cod. Theod. XVI.10.1-25 (acts of 
pagan religion) and IX.16.1-12 (sorcery). Theodosiani Libri XVI cum 
Constitutionibus Sirmondianis, ed. P. Krueger, I/2 (Berlin, 1905). 

72 See now preliminary observations in: Frank R. Trombley, Hellenic 
Religion and Christianization c. 370-529, vol. 1 (Leiden, 1993), 1-97. The 
"Justinianic" law in Cod. lust. I. 11.9-10 is now thought to be an act of the 
emperor Zeno c. 484. 

73 Cod. lust. 1.11.9 in Corpus luris Civilis, ed. P. Krueger (Berlin, 1929). 
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offenses come against them. 


The law suggests that the bishops were to act as a sort of 
intelligence service in revealing who the practitioners of the old 
cults were./^ Bringing bishops into the administrative structure 
was in any case a part of the J ustinianic scheme of government. 
They performed other functions, including the repair of fortifica- 
tions, harbors, baths, and other public buildings. With the de- 
cline of the landed magnates' fiscal status, bishops often became 
the de facto "mayors" of towns. They would also figure pro- 
minently in the process of Christianizing the population at large. 
Another article in the Zenonian law required the baptism of the 
entire un-Christianized population of the empire:7é 


Let as many persons as have not been deemed worthy of holy 
baptism make themselves manifest, whether living in this 
imperial city or in the provinces, and go to the churches with 
their wives and children and whole households, and be taught 
the true Christian faith. After being taught thus and casting off 
ancient error, they shall be deemed worthy of baptism. 


Failure to comply with law entailed legal and fiscal sanctions, 
namely the confiscation of real and moveable property, and 
deprivation of office.” There was also a provision for "exile" 
(gEopia). This did not mean banishment beyond the frontiers, but 
was rather the technical term for a period of confinement in a 
hospice, infirmary, or church precinct. The legal maximum was 
ten years.78 

Many persons sought to avoid these sanctions by submitting 
to baptism, while at the same time adhering to their ancient 
practices, including sacrifice to the old deities, thus becoming 


74 The business of the bishops' denouncing Hellenes dates at least from 489, 
when Peter III Mongus, patriarch of Alexandria (482-489), denounced the elder 
Asklepiodotus, a practitioner of sacrifice, to Nonnus, the metropolitan of 
Aphrodisias in Caria. Zachariah of Mytilene, Vie de Sevére, patriarche 
d'Antioche 512-518, ed. trans. M.-A. Kugener (Patrologia Orientalis 2/1, Paris, 
1903), p. 36. 
7 Cod. Iust. 1.4.26. 
6 Cod. [ust. 1.11.10.1. 

^ Ibid. 

c. Schneider, "Leibestütigkeit als Strafe: Bemerkungen zu einer Inschrift 
an Sardis," Polychordia: Festschrift Franz Délger zum 75. Geburtstag, ed. Peter 
Wirth (Amsterdam, 1966), pp. 284-289. 
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cryptopagans. The penalty for sacrifice, whether by cryptopagans 
or the unbaptized, was in theory death. The rule is formulated a 
number of ways in the law of c. 484, but inimitably in one 
instance:90 


Since certain persons, who are gripped by the error of the 
unholy and defiled Hellenes, perform acts which move 
philanthropic God to just anger, we cannot bear to leave these 
matters unsettled. Since we know that there are those who 
leave the worship of the one and true God, offer sacrifices to 
idols in irrational error, and celebrate festivals sated with all 
unholiness: we impose on those who sinfully perform these 
acts after being deemed worthy of holy baptism that their 
offenses be reproved by suitable legal vengeance, but this in a 
more philanthropic manner. 


The skilled rhetoric of this text provides the key to understanding 
the attitude in Constantinople toward the outlawed cults, as it 
emerges in Book III of John of Ephesus' Ecclesiastical History, 
to which we now turn. 

The events that John of Ephesus reports began to take shape 
in the year 579/80, the second regnal year of Tiberius Constan- 
tine. As with many other pagan trials, a small incident seems to 
have triggered the subsequent events. Our historian, unfortunate- 
ly, deals only in generalities. The site was the city of Ba'albek, 
called Heliopolis in Greek, in the Beqa' a valley of present-day 
Lebanon. The city had a large pagan population even in the late 
sixth century, as did Carrhae-Harran, notwithstanding the 


79 Cryptopaganism is technically defined as receiving baptism "fraudulently" 
(£éoxnpatiopév oc). Cod. Just. I.11.10.6. The penalties for this offense are 
listed as confiscation, deprivation of rank, and other unspecified sanctions. 
There seem to have been few executions pursuant to the law of 529. There were 
arrests, interrogations, and one known suicide, that of the ex-prefect 
Asklepiodotus, who drank poison. Justinian ordered some properties 
confiscated (tàg to)tov ovaiac eédnpevoev). Hellenes were permitted a 
generous three-month grace period to consider the material and spiritual merits 
of accepting baptism. Theophanes the Confessor, Chronographia, ed. C. de 
Boor, I (Leipzig, 1883), p. 180, lines 11-21. The amputation of dice players' 
hands and parading them on camels belonged to this process as well. John 
Malalas, Chronographia, ed. L. Dindorf (Bonn, 1831), p. 451. Procopius 
mentions the use of torture during the interrogations and confiscations, but 
gives no names. Anekdota XI.31. The prosecution of Hellenes in 562 led to 
the burning of books, images (&yáàpata), and portraits (eixévec), and the 
ublic humiliation of the accused parties. Malalas, Chronographia 491. 
Cod. lust. I. 11.10.prolog. 
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Justinianic law.53! The cult centered on the local Ba'al known to 
the Hellenes as Zeus Heliopolitanus. The city was an episcopal 
see, for we have the sixth-century funerary inscription of one of 
its archdeacons.®? But the Christians constituted an economically 
and politically disadvantaged group. The wealth lay in the hands 
of pagan landed magnates, who held the urban magistracies. John 
calls them "worshippers of Satan."5? The local Christians had 
failed to break into this group even in 579/80. It seems that an 
incident, taken as an insult to Christian opinion and now lost to 
historical memory, occurred. As a result, an imperial official 
Theophilos (whose titles are not given), who had been busy in 
Second Palestine suppressing unrest among Jews and Samari- 
tans, arrived at Ba'albek on imperial orders and performed arrests 
and executions.84 John does not convey the slightest notion as to 
how numerous those convicted were, or anything about their 
social and economic status. Seemingly trivial incidents could 
trigger such investigations. An instructive parallel is found in the 
life of Symeon Stylites the Younger c. 558, when the imperial 
judge Amantius descended on Antioch in Syria and conducted 
pagan trials.$5 It seems that Amantius came after Symeon lodged 
a complaint at Constantinople through his apocrisarius, after a 


81 Fully discussed by I. Rochow, "Zu einigen oppositionellen religósen 
Strómungen," Byzanz im 7. Jahrhundert. Untersuchungen zur Herausbildung des 
Feudalismus (Berliner Byzantinistische Arbeiten 48 [Berlin, 1978]), 227-288. 
See now T. Green, The City of the Moon God: Religious Traditions of Harran 
(Leiden, 1992). 

Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie Tome VI: Baalbek et Beqa‘a, 
ed. J.-P. Rey-Coquais (Paris, 1967), no. 2858. This series is hereafter 
abbreviated as /GLS. The temple of Zeus Heliopolitanus was closed in the late 
fourth century and an early Christian basilica built over the spot where its altar 
lay. Friedrich W. Deichmann, "Frühchristliche Kirchen in antiken Heilig- 
tümern," Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts 54 (1939), 109, 
115f., 117. A remnant of the Christian victory survives in the form of an 
undated inscription: "Christ conquers in this sign (cross)" (Xpiotóg toótq + 
vixq). IGLS 2835. Cf. supra, Section I, note 63. 

John of Ephesus, HE III.27 (versio 114). 

Ibid. Cf. the case of Gaza c. 395-408, where all the magistracies lay in 
the hands of Hellenes. Even imperial support and subsidies for bishop 
Porphyrius could not initially break their monopoly of political and economic 
power. À recent treatment of this subject is: R. Van Damm, "From Paganism to 
Christianity at Late Antique Gaza," Viator 16 (1985), 1-20. See now Trombley, 
Hellenic Religion, vol. 1, 187-282. 

La Vie ancienne de Syméon Stylite le jeune (521-592), ed. trans. P. van 
den Ven, vol. 1 (Brussels, 1962), pp. 144-147. All entries from this text are 
cited by page numbers unless otherwise indicated. 
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mob, allegedly composed of Hellenes, automatists, and Ma- 
nichaeans, tore down an icon of the monk which stood over a 
workshop in Antioch.86 A city as cosmopolitan as Antioch was 
bound to yield pagans in any legal "fishing expedition," as was 
Constantinople--and, of course, Ba'albek-Heliopolis was a 
known quantity. 

To return to Ba'albek, Theophilus conducted many inter- 
rogations and imposed torture on suspects. This yielded names, 
names of men with important administrative positions in the 
Praefecture of Oriens, but particularly in Antioch, a city well 
known for its religious perversity.97 Theophilus wrote to his 
subordinate there, and included a list of the names of persons to 
be arrested.58 This action resulted in the deracination of a crypto- 
pagan group, which included a Christian bishop named Rufinus 
who resided at Antioch. The troops of Theophilus' officium 
discovered that he had absconded to Edessa in Osrhoene and, 
upon investigating further, found out that he was staying there 
with a certain Anatolius, a-vicarius of the Praetorian Prefect of 
Oriens. This information came from one of the ekklesiekdikoi of 
the patriarchate of Antioch, men charged with various legal and 
administrative tasks.9? 

Theophilus' troops thereupon rode to Edessa. John of 
Ephesus composed his account of what followed from the official 
acta (tà nenpaypéva), or report of the investigators, and we must 
therefore accept the substance of his statements.” It will be seen 
that the results of pagan trials were often disseminated publicly. 
Furthermore, it is interesting that, in this instance, our historian 
qualifies his own speculations with the phrase "it was said." The 
affair, and the documents pertaining to it, were so sensational and 
evidently so well known that John of Ephesus would have 
endangered his credibility even with his monophysite audience, 
had he asserted the factuality of his biases, as for example that 
Gregory, the Chalcedonian patriarch of Antioch, was involved 
with bishop Rufinus' circle of cryptopagans.?! 

Theophilus' troops found more than they had bargained for. 
A considerable group had assembled with Rufinus at Anatolius' 


86 Ibid. 140. 

87 John of Ephesus, HE 111.27 (versio 114). 
88 Ibid. (versio 114f). 

89 Ibid. (versio 115). 

90 John of Ephesus, HE [11.29 (versio 116). 
91 Ibid. 
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house at night in order to celebrate a festival of Zeus, no doubt 
some local Ba'al. Sacrifices were performed. When the troops 
cordoned off the house the cryptopagans fled, except an old 
woman, an old man with gout, and bishop Rufinus, who 
committed suicide. The prisoners incriminated Anatolius, who 
was, as we have seen, a subordinate of vicar of the Praetorian 
Prefect of Oriens. The instruments of the sacrifice were also 
found on the premises.?? John of Ephesus then relates with 
considerable satisfaction how Anatolius was apprehended. 
Anatolius had been present at the sacrifice, but had escaped. In 
order to establish an alibi, he dressed himself in a cloak, skin 
shin-stockings, and travelling boots, and then went to the 
archbishop of Edessa. It was late night. Upon the bishop's 
making inquiry as to why the man called at such a weird hour of 
the night, Anatolius replied:?? 


I have by chance just now come in from a journey because, 
while I spent the night in a certain village, there was a dispute 
between us about a certain passage of Scripture, as to what its 
force was. For this reason I came to my (?) house, hoping 
that you would interpret it for me. 


Anatolius' idea was, of course, to induce the bishop to testify 
that, while the sacrifices went on, he had verifiably been on the 
road, and had spent the evening there discussing Scripture. He 
overlooked the principle established in the Theodosian Code, 
however, that a householder was legally liable to punishment for 
sacrifices committed on the premises of his property.?* How 
could a man with Anatolius' interest in, and knowledge of, 
Christian exegesis be a cryptopagan? This argument will have 
carried little weight, quite obviously, with troops who had just 
found a dead Christian bishop at the scene of a sacrifice. 

John of Ephesus' account of Anatolius' subsequent arrest 
elucidates the procedural side of bringing cryptopagans to trial. 
Anatolius had hardly stepped outside the episkopeion when 


92 John of Ephesus, HE 111.28 (versio 115). 
93 Ibid. 


94 Cod. Theod. XV1.10.12.3. The law stipulates proof of connivance before 
the owner of the property where sacrifice had been performed could be 
prosecuted. In Anatolius' case the evidence to prove such a charge was certainly 
forthcoming, whatever the verdict on his supposed physical absence. The 
Principle remained valid, even though this particular law of 8 November 392 
was not included in the Justinianic codification. 
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Theophilus' men caught him in the street. His interlocutors seem 
to have been following a set procedure: they advised him of the 
charge (sacrificing to Zeus-Ba‘al), named his associate (Rufinus), 
and indicated that witnesses had identified him. The officials also 
demanded a kentenarion, the sum of one hundred pounds in gold 
or 7200 solidi, as a guarantee that he would appear in Antioch 
within ten days. In other words, a system of posting bail existed 
for cases of this nature. When Anatolius produced his alibi and 
the officials dismissed it as fraud, the man attempted to intimidate 
them by accusing them of interfering with public business, but 
this was ignored and Anatolius posted the required sum.95 

It is important to indicate at this point in what manner John of 
Ephesus' account has a documentary basis. He indicates that an 
official statement, referred to with the Greek loan word 
nenpaypéva (pepragmena), was written up about the findings at 
Edessa.% Depositions were all taken. The accused, Anatolius, 
had a notarius named Theodore, a man trained to draw up legal 
documents, in his service.. Theophilus' troops subjected this man 
to interrogation and torture, and finally induced him to write a 
deposition (xaráO0ecig) naming the parties involved in the 
sacrifices, including many bishops.?’ He later died in prison. 
John clearly did not see this document, but made hearsay 
statements about its contents: "It is said that ... even Gregory, 
patriarch of the city [of Antioch] and also Eulogius, who at that 
time was made bishop of Alexandria, had sacrificed a boy with 
them at Daphne."?8 John adds a characteristically superstitious 
touch to this: "When they sacrificed him, the city was at once 
agitated and began to tremble." Memory of the great earthquake 
of 522 was still vivid.” It is certain that Gregory's participation 
in a sacrifice was widely believed. Bishop Rufinus' suicide 
provided fuel for that rumor. The result was rioting. People took 
to the streets. Gregory could not leave the episkopeion nor was 
the liturgy celebrated, so violent was the reaction against the 
Chalcedonian patriarch.!90 


95 John of Ephesus HE III.28 (versio 116). 

96 John of Ephesus HE I1I.29 (versio 116; textus 157, line 13). 
97 Ibid. 

98 Ibid. 

99 For the seismos of 522, see infra, Section III, note 140. 


100 john of Ephesus, HE III. 29 (versio 1l6f.). Patriarch Gregory was 
something of an "indispensable man," having recruited and equipped whole 
formations of troops for the ongoing Persian War of 572-591, collecting 
intelligence about enemy movements from the pro-Roman bishop of Nisibis in 
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The next stage of the process entailed sending the ac- 
cumulated documents to the emperor Tiberius Constantine, and 
later releasing them to the public. John notes that several different 
versions of the acta's contents were in circulation.!1? We know, 
in fact, from the chronicle of John Malalas that at Antioch all 
forms of public decrees and news releases could be procured or 
read at a depository in the city.!? John got his hands on this 
material and used it, no doubt, because it discredited the 
Chalcedonian episcopate. At times even rather fantastic reports 
submitted by officials found their way into these annals. For 
example, the chronicle of John of Nikiu repeats a report of the 
Augustal Prefect of Egypt about the epiphany of two humanoid 
river deities that allegedly emerged from the Nile and strolled on 
the river bank before submerging again.!93 The acta (nexpaypé- 
va) dealing with the case of Anatolius had a similar twist in 
reference to an icon of Christ kept in his house. It is instructive to 
quote the passage:!% 


Anatolius sought to fool everyone with the icon of our Lord 
set up in his house, [saying]: "Look, I am of the Christian 
opinion." When he led the [officials] to show it to them, 
thereupon the icon was reversed so that its back side was 
turned outward ... and a violent tremor shook all who looked 
on. When Anatolius saw this, he turned it around and set it 
right. And suddenly it turned around again, and its posterior 
part ended up on the outside, and so again three times. 


Sassanid territory, and on occasion quelling a mutiny. As one of the most 

important civil administrators in Syria, he could not be allowed to fall, 

whatever the truth of the allegation. The Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius 

229 Ihe Scholia, ed. J. Bidez and L. Parmentier (London, 1893), pp. 204f., 
-232. 


101 bid. (versio 117). 


The chronicler quite obviously had access to "the documents of those 
who write down the transactions of the same city (iv toig yaptiots ... tàv tà 
axta ypagdvtwv tfjg aùtç róAEog). Malalas, Chronographia 443C. The 
Proceedings of court cases often ended up on display and later in such 
depositories, as did those of the Anatolius case. When Justinian convened a 
Silentium in order to examine the patrician Probus, a nephew of the past 
emperor Anastasius, and then forgave the man for having reviled him, the 
emperor tore in half the acta (mexpaypéva) of the case that had been read 
before the Senate as a sign of reconciliation. Malalas consulted a second report 
about the dismissal of the case and destruction of the acta. Ibid. 438C-439A. 

The Chronicle of John, Bishop of Nikiu, trans. R.H. Charles (Oxford, 
1916), pp. 160f. Cf. Theophanes, Chron. 280f. 

John of Ephesus, HE III.29 (versio 117). 
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Because of this they examined it and found within it on the 
back an image of Apollo made by a technique that had not 
been recognized or seen [ever.] 


Theophilus' officers then threw down the icon and trod upon it. 
This instance of a reversible icon, with the portrait of Christ on 
one side and that of the daemon, that is the pagan god, on the 
other, is entirely unique. Even if we doubt that the icon could flip 
itself around automatically, it can hardly be doubted that the 
inspectors examined its back side. One could simply not trust 
cryptopagans. We wonder why, however, an icon of Christ so 
full of the power of good as to reverse itself automatically would 
be kicked and trampled because of the portrait on the back. 

This text is important for other reasons. We know of a pagan 
who converted to Christianity who went home and smashed his 
household idols at the behest of Symeon Stylites the Younger.105 
Similarly, we know of unbaptized persons who converted to 
Christianity after receiving icons, as for example the woman who 
owned the acheiropoietos, or "image made without human 
hands", of Christ at Camuliana.!© It would not be surprising if 
the icons of the new religion were erected in the same niches 
where the portraits or effigies of the old had stood. In Anatolius 
house, the synoikism was complete.!07 

To return to the interrogation of Anatolius: Theophilus' 
officium conveyed an updated set of acta to Constantinople. It 
went to emperor Tiberius Constantine and the Senate, and then to 
the public, amidst wide gossip and speculation. A court was set 
up consisting of imperial officials (&pyovtec) and barristers 
(oxoAaotwot). The court sat at the imperial palace of Placidius. 
This tribunal kept the identity of the persons interrogated and the 
proceedings secret. This raised the suspicion of some Christian 
elements at Constantinople that the truth was being suppressed, 
and that the criminals would be let off after a stiff fine or the 
forfeiture of bail. They also suspected that some persons would 
be condemned unjustly. The popular mood worsened when 
Tiberius Constantine left town for an imperial country residence 


105 Vie de Syméon 168. 

106 The Syriac Chronicle Known as that of Zachariah of Mitylene, trans. 
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107 p is worth asking whether Anatolius was framed on the basis of an old 
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(ò npóxevooç).!08 This monarch's reputation, being quite high 
with the circus factions and urban populace in general, was 
synonymous with liberal public munificence and the forebearance 
of non-Chalcedonian Christians.! His absence raised the risk 
that corrupt political and financial interests would determine the 
verdicts. Ínjustice was always possible. For example, Procopius 
in the Secret History relates the story of a certain Theodotus, 
against whom Justinian himself pressed bogus charges of being a 
isoner and magician. The quaestor Proclus defended him, but 
in the end the man had to go into hiding in Jerusalem, never to 
emerge again.!!9 
To return to the Anatolius affair, at this juncture a mob 
assembled on the Mese, or public thoroughfare that ran the length 
of Constantinople. John of Ephesus is silent about who the 
instigators were. Our suspicion falls on the circus factions, who 
were always ready to fight in the streets, and the monks, who 
were even in this epoch, to subjoin the phrase of Johannes 
Geffcken, the "assault troops of Christianization."!!! The circus 
factions' professional reciters were certainly present, as we learn 
from the chant of the mob: "Let the bones of the judges (dikastai) 
be exhumed! Let the bones of the pagans be exhumed! May the 
Christian faith grow! Let the bones of the judges be ex- 
humed!"!!? The crowd continued to shout Christian slogans and 
it estimatedly grew to some 100,000. The silver dealers and 
tavern keepers closed their shops at once, as the mobs would 
have plundered them first. They marched to the Great Church and 
hurled accusations at the patriarch of Constantinople that he 
favored pagans. This was the logical consequence of Rufinus' 
sacrifices and of the stories in circulation about the patriarchs of 
Alexandria and Antioch. Lynching parties then marched on the 
imperial palace of Placidius, burst in, and threatened to kill the 
panels of patricians, imperial officials, court recorders (avtt- 
Ypa@eic), and barristers. They then smashed benches, statues, 
Storage chests, and wandered around looking for Hellenes. The 
warden of the bail monies attempted to stay their advance by 
inviting them to plunder the cash chests. The mob is said to have 
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replied:!!? 


We are not brigands (Anotijs), but Christians, and have 
assembled because of Christ, and seek to take the vengeance 
of Christianity because of the pagans. Take care of your 
gold— we won't touch it. 


The mob seized a man and woman who were under suspicion for 
Hellenic cult practices, took them down to one of the harbors, put 
them on a boat with the imperial dock inspector, and set fire to it. 
The official jumped free, but the man and woman died in the 
flames.!!14 The mob did not come up with this idea out of thin 
air. The life of Symeon Stylites the Younger mentions the 
instance of a man convicted of pagan cult who was sentenced to 
be burned on a skiff.!!5 In acting thus the mob simply acted in 
the spirit of the harsher phraseology of the law, and took a 
chapter out of the catalogue of specialized punishments practiced 
by the government on a regular basis. 

The riot led to no móre casualties among the arrested Hel- 
lenes. The mob approached the praetorium of the eparch of the 
city, who was himself rumored to be a pagan. John of Ephesus 
fails to pass on the man's name. The eparch stayed the mob by 
throwing its words back into its face. He said:!!é 


Let the bones of the pagans be exhumed, and let the faith of 
the Christians grow! Beautiful is your seal! I myself cry out 
with you! But you know I don't judge pagans, nor are they 
tried in my praetorium. 


When the mob became unruly, the eparch agreed to go to the 
emperor's country residence, and induced him to return to 
Constantinople after explaining the circumstances. Order was 
thereafter restored.!!7 

Anatolius was thereafter executed: he was first tortured, then 
thrown to the beasts in the circus. After the animals had mauled 
him, he was dragged off and crucified. But the mistreatment did 
not necessarily always end here. John of Ephesus adds about the 
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notarius Theodore, who died in prison: "Because he had 
sacrificed to the daemons after baptism, the sentence was 
pronounced as the body of the dead man was burned."!!3 There 
were many other arrests, interrogations, and acts of torture, but 
the only persons reported to have died are the bishop Rufinus, 
Anatolius and his notary Theodore, and the pagan man and 
woman killed by the mob. It seems unlikely, then, that many 
executions took place. 

It is worth asking, finally, what the epigraphy has to say 
about the adherence of the urban population to Hellenic religion in 
the mid-sixth century, after the Justinianic legislation of 529, 
which made adherence to the old cults punishable by confiscation 
and loss of civil rank, even if the person kept his opinions private 
and avoided animal sacrifice.!!9 I wish to note two inscriptions 
in this connection, the first on the Mosaic of the Months at 
Thebes in Boeotia, the second the well-known Hyperechius 
inscription of Sardis. The mosaic inscription at Thebes reads:!20 


Demetrius and Epiphanes made the mosaic. Demetrius con- 
ceived the design, while Epiphanes was his well-minded 
assistant (hypourgos=pséphothetés). Paul the bishop 
(hiereus) and teacher (didaskalos) of divine books, was 
responsible for all good things. Many were formerly the 
accomplices of an indecent goddess, but the holy and wise 
teacher of the orthodox faith Constantine demonstrated plainly 
what needed to be practiced. 


Demetrios Pallas dates the mosaic to the first half of the sixth 
century. The donor was evidently one of the landed magnates of 
Thebes, who with his household had worshipped Aphrodite until 
the time of his conversion, which seems to have been enthusiastic 
from the phrasing of the inscription.??! There were many Hel- 


118 John of Ephesus, HE 01.33 (versio 123). 
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Lauffer, edd. J. Buckler and H. Beister (Münchener Arbeiten zur Alten 
Geschichte 2, Munich, 1989), 223. Pallas' edition of the inscription renders 
OEA as "spectacle" (0£a), but the thrust of the passage requires "goddess" 
(Ged), the most probable meaning in this context. Even in the mid-sixth 
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lenes who accepted baptism for reasons of expediency, but it is 
difficult to see cryptopaganism in this inscription.!?? 

The second inscription relates the acta of an imperial official 
who visited Sardis in the mid-sixth century. It reads:!? 


A list of the decisions rendered, that is of the unholy and 
defiled Hellenes interned, by Hyperechius the most glorious 
referendarius and imperial judge. [...]ipos is exiled for ten 
years to a hospital of the sick .... 


The original list was much longer, but the blocks which made up 
the complete inscription have been lost or, at any rate, not 
identified. The inscription constitutes decisive evidence that pagan 
trials were an ongoing phenomenon in the sixth century and that 
the enforcement of the Justinianic law on paganism was felt 
outside Constantinople. It suggests, furthermore, that many 
otherwise unattested trials took place. The expression "unholy 
and defiled Hellenes": (Gvooíov x(ai) pvoepôv ‘EAAnvev) is 
identical with a phrase used in the law.!24 This adds fuel to the 
argument that Hyperechius conducted his prosecutions in line 
with an official policy of rooting out pagans, for which the 
provincial bishops were assigned the task of playing in- 
formant.!25 But the matter does not end here. The inscription 
demonstrates a policy of publicly posting the names and penalties 


century the "obscene" story of Aphrodite evoked daemonic awe, as in the case 
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of offenders. It is an important confirmation of the kinds of 
official acta that John of Ephesus used in his discussion of the 
Anatolius affair. l 
This relates, in turn, to a section of the hagiographic life of 
Symeon Stylites the Younger, which records pagan trials that 
took place in Antioch sometime between the years 554-559. 
These proceedings are nowhere else attested.!26 The hagio- 
aphic account is derived, in my view, from a document similar 
to the Hyperechius inscription, but which the hagiographer has 
summarized without enumerating the specific names of the 
offenders or penalties assigned to each one of them individually. 
The prosecutor Amantius is, like Hyperechius, called an imperial 
judge and "official" (ò Oetog Sıxaoths xoi &pyxov), where &pxov 
may well be a generality for referendarius. The hagiographer 
relates:1? 


The judge sat on the bema and laid special punishments 
(merikai timóriai) on those who confessed that many terrible 
acts had been committed in their impieties. Some he ordered 
to perform services in the hospitals; others who called them- 
selves clerics he handed over to be detained in monasteries; 
and other persons to places of internment; but some he 
condemned to death. 


The hagiographer gives fuller details which I omit here.!28 His 
account could easily have come from a document resembling the 
Hyperechius inscription, for the penalty of performing services in 
the hospitals comes first in the enumerated sequence of penalties, 
both in the inscription and in the hagiographic text (eig tov t&v 
apdotov Eevava [EEopícOn]). The inscription tells that a ten-year 
term might be assigned (the legal maximum), the hagiographic 
text that the internees 
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had to perform services.!29 This would have been a particular 
humiliation for a man of decurion status. The name of the 
offender is chipped off the lower left corner of the inscription. 
The last four letters survive in place, "-ipos" (INOZ), an unusual 
termination for a Greek personal name. About five spaces are 
missing to the left of these letters. But names with this 
termination are possible, as for example Pamphilipos (NapeiAr- 
1og).1 

The fact that few persons were executed suggests that the 
term philanthropoteron ("in a more humane manner") in one of 
the sections of the Zenonian law against Hellenes was often taken 
literally by the specially appointed imperial judges, despite the 
ideological position taken elsewhere in the Codex lustinianus. 13} 
Summary justice was the exception to the rule, except where the 
mob intervened. The impression of haste and bias in handing 
down judgments against Hellenes that John of Ephesus' com- 
mentators have invented is thus susceptible to a more balanced 
interpretation. The law. of 529 was, in fact, enforced according to 
recognized procedure.132 


III. Symeon Stylites, Miraculous Mountain, and the Economic 
Development of the Antiochene Countryside. 


The life of Symeon Stylites the Younger has yet to be 
examined seriously by scholars interested in the rural history of 
Late Antique Syria. The recent edition of this long text by Paul 
van den Ven came only in 1962, just before A.H.M. Jones' 
survey of the social and economic structures of this period in his 
Later Roman Empire, but well after G. Tchalenko's painstaking 
analysis of the rural economy of the limestone massif east of 
Antioch in his Villages antiques de la Syrie du Nord in three 


129 The inscription stipulates the term of confinement to the hospital in 
these terms: [(£5opícOn] éxi črn i. The trial acta used for writing up the Vie 
de Syméon calls such internments "special punishments” (pepixai tipe@piar). 
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Ibid. 146. 
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volumes.!33 Nor did J.H. Liebeschuetz pay much attention to it 
in his book on Antioch, which deals with the late fourth 
century.!34 This life of Symeon, composed by an unknown 
monk sometime after the death of the younger Symeon Stylites in 
592, the tenth regnal year of the emperor Maurice Tiberius and 
the eve of the so-called "Dark Age" crisis that saw Sassanid 
Persian armies overrun the entire Roman Orient in the apocalyptic 
war of 604-628, reflects conditions in the territorium or rural 
administrative zone of Antioch to the west of the city, in the 
mountains around the valley of the Orontes river where it flows 
into the Mediterranean sea. The district thus lay open to western 
influences, in the form of a maritime traffic that put in at 
Laodicea, one of the seaports of Antioch, and travelled inland to 
that great city, which acquired the epithet Theopolis, or "City of 
God," during the reign of Justinian (527-565). The monastery 
that developed around the pillar atop which Symeon lived enjoyed 
close economic relations with all classes of people in Antioch, the 
other cities of Syria and the Cilician coastlands, but particularly 
with the Antiochene countryside or xyópo, to use the Greek 
technical term for the territorium of the city.!35 Itis the last- 
named district that most concerns this analysis. 

A brief note on the characteristics of stylitism will be 
necessary before moving on to the social and economic pheno- 
mena of the Antiochene xópa. The practice of sitting atop a pillar 
or stele in connexion with religious cult did not originate within 
Syrian Christianity, but rather belonged to the koiné of the 
Semitic pagan cults. Two relevant examples come to mind, one 
well-known, the other not. Two colossal columns stood in the 
open-air vestibule of the temple fertility deity Atargatis at Syrian 
Hierapolis. The second-century writer Lucian of Samosata 
indicates that a holy man would climb to the top with a rope, 
remain seven days, and beg blessings for all Syria, hauling all the 
necessities of life up by rope and making himself a sort of hut. 
Suppliants would present votive offerings of gold, silver, and 
bronze in their own names. The names were passed to the stylite, 
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who uttered a prayer in their behalf and rattled a bronze 
instrument. The worshippers believed that he never slept, 
thinking that a scorpion would sting him if he yielded to 
drowsiness.!136 Except the bronze rattle, and the permanent 
residence of Christian stylites atop their pillars, the pagan Semitic 
typology is identical with the Christian. 

The second example of pre-Christian stylitism comes from a 
fifteenth-century midrash attributed to Rabbi Phineas bar Hama of 
the second half of the fourth century A.D. It concerns a pagan 
priest of Damascus known by his later Jewish name of Abba 
Gulish, who converted to Judaism after his gods failed to heal an 
eye disorder cured in due course by the Almighty of the Torah. 
Abba Gulish achieved comparable rank and status in his new 
religion after studying the tenets of rabbinic Judaism at Tiberias in 
Galilee, but also kept his vices, for as administrator of the poor 
funds he pilfered monies as he had done previously when a pagan 
priest. When his eye disorder returned, he settled atop a pillar at 
his former idol-temple'in Damascus and confessed his larceny of 
temple funds while yet a pagan to the citizens of Damascus, 
staying until his eyesight improved. It was said that many gentiles 
converted to Judaism through his acts of askesis. Abba Gulish 
had evidently been a practitioner of the rite that Lucian describes, 
but turned it to account after his conversion to a monotheistic 
religion. He seems not to have been ejected from the temenos, 
even after this became obvious.!?? Such cultural adaptations as 
this proved a fertile tool in the hands of Christian stylites as well, 
who came on the scene relatively late, in the early fifth 
century.!38 Large numbers of Arabs accepted Christianity, for 
example, at the foot of the pillar of Symeon Stylites the Elder at 
Djebel Sim'àn, lying on the Antioch-Beroia highway, after 409, 
as Theodoret of Cyrrhus and the other biographers attest.!?? By 


136 Lucian of Samosata, De Dea Syria, ed. A.M. Harmon, LCL 4 (London- 
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the time of Symeon the Younger, whose pillar and monastery lay 
west of Antioch toward the sea, the majority, but not all, of the 
villages lying in the territorium of Antioch had been Christian- 
ized. Let us consider the younger Symeon's role in this context. 

Symeon lived between 517-592, and witnessed most of the 
events that troubled the turbulent sixth-century history of 
Antioch. His father, a perfume-maker (xéxvn pvpeyucf) of Edessa 
in Osrhoene, migrated to Antioch, but perished in the great 
earthquake of 522.14 Lacking a male role model, Symeon went 
off into the xópa at the age of six to join a stylite (éni tivos Bacews 
‘otcpevoc) named John. The evident literacy of Symeon's father 
predisposed him to this, for the man used to read pious narratives 
aloud in the presence of his wife Martha, as for example an 
account of the supposed discovery of the skull of John the 
Baptist.!^! 

Symeon's ascetic practices became the basis of a cult that em- 
braced the northeastern Mediterranean coastlands and Constantin- 
ople as well. Symeon mounted his first short pillar beside that of 
John at the age of seven, and like the stylites of Atargatis he kept 
awake the entire night, but recited the psalter instead. The stele 
cult became Christianized and also safer, for a railing walnut 
wood hung with sheepskins encased the top of the column.!? 
At the age of eight, Symeon ascended a taller, forty-foot stele.!43 
After the death of John the archimandrite, young Symeon became 
the focus of the cult. The surprise attack of the Sassanid king 
Khusro I Anushirvan against Oriens in 540 saw the widespread 
plundering of the Antiochene xópo, including the parts around the 
monastery, which lay near Seleucia, one of the seaports of 
Antioch.!^ As a result, Symeon led a migration of his followers 
the monks to a more secure site, which came to be called the 
“Miraculous Mountain" (tò ópog todto tò @avpaotév).!45 It had 
perhaps been a "high place" of the local Ba'al, or Semitic sky god 
thought to propel rain clouds to the fields of his suppliants, for 
pagan villages lay about and the monks' first act was to erect a 
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great Stone cross (xoi otavpov AiQwov Éotnoav uéyav).146 The 
great monastery subsequently built there became the focus of the 
social, economic, and religious life of the western yopa of 
Antioch. When the great earthquake of 555 shook the entire 
northeastern tier of the Mediterranean, the rustics congregated 
there, and Symeon composed some extremely powerful prayers 
in verse (xponápw) to avert popular panic.!4 As the prestige of 
the monastery grew, Symeon rejected an offer of the episcopate, 
unlike his contemporary rural Anatolian monastic colleagues 
Theodore of Sykeon in Galatia and Nicholas of Hagia Sion in 
Lycia, calling it "love of power" (@iAapyia), but he did accept 
ordination as presbyter in 556 at the age of thirty-three.!48 
Symeon remained at Miraculous Mountain for fifty-two years, 
until his death in 592, standing on a small platform of dry stone 
(év BaciSiw EnpoAiBwv) for ten years, then upon a great pillar (6 
uéyag otdAoc) around which the basilicas, martyria, and other 
buildings of the monastery gravitated for forty-two years.!49 
This was the cursus honorum of Symeon Stylites the Younger. 
Let us now considér the effects of the monastery on the 
Antiochene xópa. 

We are much worse informed about the monastic personnel 
who gravitated to Miraculous Mountain than about the buildings. 
Large numbers of Iberian, that is Georgian, travellers, who seem 
to have been making the pilgrimage to Jerusalem down the 
Euphrates and thence to Antioch and the southerly maritime 
routes past the Syro-Palestinian coast, made processions at the 
monasteries. Some abandoned the trek and became monks 
there.150 Isaurians, a rough folk of mountaineers who spoke a 
unique language and were indigenous to the Taurus mountain 
range, had raided the Antiochene xópoa in the previous century. 
They now returned as stonecutters and monks.!?! Their attitudes 
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and behavior continued to repel in Symeon's day. One of them, a 
certain Angoulas who led a faction of monks, favored hoarding 
the immense monies normally used for almsgiving.!5? A victory 
of the Ghassanid Arabs under the pro-Roman phylarch Harith 
over al-Mundhir and the pro-Sassanid Lakhmids in a desultory 
war that preceded the comprehensive peace treaty of 562 saw 
many Roman soldiers of unstated, but certainly diverse, ethnic 
backgrounds enter the monastery.!°3 The intensely anti-Sassanid 
prophecies uttered by Symeon that predicted apocalyptic Roman 
victories seem to have attracted this clientele.154 Miraculous 
Mountain became a multilingual microcosm of boorish rustics 
who could be counted on to alienate potentially influential and 
generous patrons. On one occasion a magistrianos, or sub- 
ordinate of the Master of Offices, stationed at Antioch arrived at 
the gate of the monastery with his seemingly dead son. The 
monks turned him away, stating that in the book of Job it is 
written: "The Lord gives, the Lord takes away." Symeon is said 
to have corrected their banal callousness by healing the child.!55 
Symeon's biographer provides extensive information about 
the ongoing building activity at Miraculous Mountain that took 
place after the end of the Persian War of 540-544. This tendency 
parallels developments elsewhere, in Asia Minor and Italy, which 
saw extensive construction activity in the rural areas at villas and 
monasteries, corresponding to a sharp decline in the number of 
dated building inscriptions in the cities. This tendency, which 
some scholars have dubbed the "ruralization of the Late Antique 
economy," drew money and manpower from the cities and 
marked the first phase in the decline of urbanism, which some 
scholars erroneously imagine to have come as a "sharp break" in 
the apocalyptic war with Sassanid Persia that lasted 604-628.156 
Miraculous Mountain did not stand in isolation from this 
Mediterranean-wide phenomenon. Here the Isaurians set the 
process in motion. The trade of stone-cutter (6 Aaxópoc) prevailed 
among them to a greater degree than in other local cultural 
groups, because of their craggy abodes in the Taurus mountains. 
Some of these folk, who came to the monastery for cures, stayed 
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behind and cut stone at their own expense and set their own work 
regimen, after Symeon produced a plan (8:xyopá&a) for laying 
out the buildings.!5? The mountain offered plenty of stone for the 
work that followed.!58 The Isaurians knew the technique of 
mining unslaked lime (&ofeoxog) for mortar, using the water from 
a nearby spring (xnyi).!?? The monastery drew its water from 
this source, and from two ancient sacred wells carved sideways 
into the mountain. Symeon was said to keep them full by his 
prayer.!©9 His supposed power over the rain-clouds and 
groundwater indicated that, as with the stele, he had now as the 
representative of the Christian God mastered the rain-clouds of 
the local Ba'al and ground waters controlled by the local female 
fertility deity. He also claimed to control the seismic forces that 
caused the foundations of the pilgrim-hostels (tà Eevodoxeia) 
under construction to shift: "At once Symeon called and sent one 
of the brothers, who went and knocked on one of the foundation 
stones (xobc OeueA(ouc) and said: 'In the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Symeon the servant of God commands: Depart from the 
stones here, evil spifit.'"!©! The Isaurians constructed an ashlar- 
block enclosure around Symeon's stele with a small apse and a 
locked gate, the latter to keep out the crowds. Also part of the 
operation was work on a bakery, a kitchen, and a granary.19? 
Wheat and barley presumably came to the monastery by purchase 
from the landed magnates and small freeholders of the bottom 
land in the nearby Orontes valley. It seems likely, too, that the 
Isaurians provided the mining expertise used to exploit the coal 
(x&pBev) deposits that fed the stoves of the place.163 The know- 
how of digging, laying stone, and calculating slopes also went 


157 Vie de Syméon 74f. 
158 Vie de Syméon 154. 
159 Vie de Syméon 75. 
160 ey tQ Sper úo opéata £x nAayiwv cépva Kexwopiva év &pyaiotg 
£AÀnvikoig xpóvoig. Vie de Syméon , 75f. 

Vie de Syméon 76. Cf. the supposed power of Nicholas of Hagia Sion 
(6th c). and Theodore of Sykeon (6th-7th c). over stone in quarries. Nicholas 
once observed: "The stone obeys me" (toù brakove: ð AiBoc), concerning a 
quarry near the monastery. Theodore was thought able to turn aside a large 
stone rolling down from the quarry above the monastery and threatening to 
obliterate a tree. His command is said to have diverted the stone, which obeyed 
"like an intelligent person" (ç &vÜpeoroc ovvetéc). Trombley, "Paganism," 
339f. 
162 Vie de Syméon 77f. 
163 Vie de Syméon 154. 
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for irrigation works that fed the fruit gardens (x51o1).164 
Carpenters constructed machines, presumably built of local 
timber, that lifted the large stones of Symeon's pillar into position 
with leather thongs.!65 All the building trades typical of the cities 
thus turned up at the monastery. After the initial construction 
work done free of charge by the Isaurians, the monastery paid its 
stonecutters in gold specie.!6é 

One can hardly doubt that a miniature money economy grew 
up amidst the influx of artisans and pilgrims, but the hagio- 
grapher provides no information about the circulation of coinage 
and the exchange system at Miraculous Mountain. He dwells 
instead on a case of economic irrationalism. The Isaurians 
working as day-laborers for the construction activity in thanks- 
giving for cures at times damaged or appropriated commodities 
being farmed in the fields below the mountain. In retaliation, a 
certain Theodore, apparently a freeholder, came up and sawed off 
the handles of the stonemasons' shovels.!9? The Isaurians, for 
all their good work and free labor, proved at times to be an 
economic liability, but remained in Symeon's service until his 
death in 592. The artisan crews, who resided at the monastery on 
a semipermanent basis for many decades, lacked a specialist in 
only one area, that of cutting capitals to be set atop the columns of 
the church buildings being erected. A monk named John carved 
the capitals for the basilica of the Trinity. His work evidently met 
with some criticism, for the hagiographer observes: "He was a 
wise man in reason, but inexperienced in the techniques of rock- 
carving, and found the grace only through faith."!© We learn, 
finally, of a cistern dug to ensure that adequate water would be on 
hand for feeding monks, workmen, and pilgrims alike. The 
crowds filled sundry containers and even skins with the waters, 
and carried them home as e$Aoyío:, or tokens of Symeon's 
blessing. 

The distribution and portage of the sacred water belonged to a 
larger cult of manufacturing eoAoyíon, objects bearing the effigy 
of Symeon through which the power of his prayer was thought to 
benefit the bearer. Icon-painters skulked about and produced 
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Vie de Syméon 155. 

Vie de Syméon 89. 

Vie de Syméon 159. 

Vie de Syméon 200. 
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images of the stylite at the monastery in his own lifetime. As 
Symeon allowed free access to the enclosure where his pillar 
stood, one can only conclude that these objects bore a great 
similarity to his actual features. A woman from Rhosopolis in 
Cilicia took one of these home with her and set it up in her house. 
The icon was thought to perform cures through the over- 
shadowing of the Holy Spirit dwelling within it. An acquaintance 
of the woman who went in faith to see the icon was cured. His 
thought was: "If only I see his likeness (opoiworg), I shall be 
saved."169 A Georgian pilgrim accepted some hairs from 
Symeon's head in a Christian amulet (@vAaxmpvov) of uncertain 
make, and upon returning to his fatherland inserted the edAocyia 
into a cross set up near his village, where cures were said to 
occur from then onward.!?? It was considered salutary in the 
absence of such objects simply to cry out: "Holy Symeon!" (aye 
Lvpedv). A small child was rescued after falling into a deep 
cistern when searchers heard his cry. His parents had evidently 
taught him to utter this if danger threatened.!?! Late in Symeon's 
life, when Thomas the presbyter and apokrisiarios of the 
monastery travelled to Constantinople, the latter treated the 
praetorian prefect Theodore Pikridios for a tape-worm by mixing 
the stylite's hair and "dust" in water and bidding the man to drink 
and be cured.!72 Similarly, when Dorotheos, a monk and 
presbyter of the monastery, was sailing to Pamphylia in the 
dangerous season along the south coast of Asia Minor on 
personal business, he took along some of Symeon's "dust." 
When a dangerous storm arose he cast it upon the water.!? In 
all these cases, the mecca-like character of the monastery 
supported the artisans who produced the evAocyia:, whether icon- 
painters, gold- , silver-, or bronze-smiths, or wood-carvers. This 
traffic gave the place a sub-urban character consistent with my 
previous remarks about the ruralization of the late sixth-century 
economy. 

Pilgrims of status, as well as diverse ethnic and economic 


169 Vie de Syméon 98. 

170 Vie de Syméon 122f. 

171 Vie de Syméon 135. 

172 Vie de Syméon 208f. This Praetorian Prefect, if that of Oriens, is 
elsewhere unattested and should be inserted in Grumel's list between Gregorius 
(c. 577/8) and Georgius (593). Theodore Pikridios' administration belonged to 
the years c. 588-92. V. Grumel, La Chronologie: Traité d'études byzantines, 1 
(Paris, 1958), 369. 

173 Vie de Syméon 211f. 
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groups, frequented the monastery, at times coming long 
distances, but more often from nearby. It is hardly possible in a 
short analysis to give these folk detailed consideration, but some 
few phenomena are self-evident. The largest portion of the 
sample by far, some eleven of thirty-four cases, came from the 
xópo. around the monastery.!7^ The next largest group came from 
Antioch and its suburb Daphne, another seven cases.!75 Thus, 
seventeen out of thirty-four cases, where the points of origin of 
pilgrims are divulged, fully 50%, came from the near environs of 
Miraculous Mountain, which in fact became a prominent rural 
shrine for the citizens of the big city, who erected icons to 
Symeon in their workshops.!/é Other persons came in by sea 
from the curve of Cilicia and as far away as Constantinople.!77 


174 This group includes: shepherds from the high slopes of the area around 
the monastery (45); Epiphanius of the village of Kharamdama (94); a woman 
from the village of Mylita (98); a pagan (“EAAnv) from the village of Apate 
in the territorium of Antioch (130f.); a certain Babylas from the village of 
Euthalion near Antioch (172); the deacon Epiphanius, also from Euthalion 
(172); John the barrister (oxoAactixóg) from the village of Seremios (176); a 
man from Mount Kasios (184); Kyriakos from the village of Bitagon (185); a 
man from the village of Erotón (x tfjg 'Epotóv xapnc) (187); and a 
presbyter from the village of Basileia, because of a high infant mortality 
(204ff.). The last-named village perhaps lay on an imperial estate. Brackets 
enclose page numbers from the Vie de Syméon . 


175 The group includes: an Antiochene with a stomach disorder (43); a 
young rich man (veaviag tig érávo) from Daphne (48); Vigilius, a son of 
patriarch Ephraim of Antioch (527-545) (81); a magistrianus, or subordinate of 
the Magister Officiorum, stationed in Antioch, with his son (132); the daughter 
of a man from Daphne (171); an important man from Antioch, probably a city 
councillor, who had performed sacrifices and was evidently a crypto-Hellene, 
who promised to live more like a Christian (ypiotiavonpen@co noAwteoto0a1 
(190f).; Theodore the scriniarius from Antioch (189f).; and the church historian 
Evagrius scholastikos, originally from Epiphaneia but now residing in 
Antioch, who had participated in sorceries (éxi £AAnvixf mAGvy) with a 
citizen of Epiphaneia to protect his children against mortality during one of 
the sporadic outbreaks of the bubonic plague, probably that of 558 (210). Cf. 
John B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire from the Death of 
Theodosius I to the Death of Justinian, II (St. Martin's; repr. New York, 1958) 
96. Numbers in brackets refer to page numbers in Vie de Syméon 

177 Vie de Syméon 140. 

7 These include: a woman named Theotekna from Rhosopolis in Cilicia 
(96); an unspecified number of folk from the village of Koubramon in the 
territorium of Seleukia on the coast of Isauria (170); an envoy of Constantine 
the silentiarius, a patrician of Constantinople, carrying a letter requesting 
Symeon's prayer to end his sexual impotence, which he thought was caused by 
Sorcery (135f.); a man and a girl from Laodikea on the coast (135); and Konon, 
an Isaurian who had sailed from his land and put in at Syrian Seleukia (199). 
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Easterners arrived as well. The Orontes river provided a natural 
highway for pilgrims descending from Apamea and Epiphaneia in 
Second Syria. Cappadocians crossed the Taurus range to visit 
Miraculous Mountain, and regular soldiers garrisoning the 
fortifications of the limes and even Arabs came in on the road that 
led from Beroia to Antioch, and thence westward to the sea, near 
which the monastery lay.!78 This traffic, like the work of the 
artisans, lured specie and manpower to the countryside. 

It is not possible to discuss two other aspects of the 
monastery. One of these was its role in housing refugees after the 
Sassanid sack of Antioch in 540 and in fact of preventing the 
panic-stricken urbanites from taking ship.!”? Both urban and rural 
ecclesiastical institutions became increasingly important factors in 
maintaining the morale of the civil population in the face of 
Sassanid invasions, which went for the cities first.!90 This 
factor, coupled with the periodic outbreaks of bubonic plague all 
through the sixth century, made urban living unpleasant for 
many, who responded by migrating to the countryside 
permanently. !®! 


Numbers in brackets refer to page numbers in the Vie de Syméon. 


178 Among the easterners to arrive at the monastery were: a man from the 
parts of Persia, who was probably a Christian and evidently spoke Aramaic 
(63); a bedouin from the "land of the Ishmaelites" (176); a soldier from the 
cavalry arithmos stationed at Sura on the Euphrates frontier (187f).; a city 
councillor from Epiphaneia in Second Syria, who was evidently a cryptopagan, 
because the author of the Vie de Syméon uses technical terms taken from the 
regulations against the Hellenes in the Codex lustinianus to describe him, 
being accused by Symeon of "defiled and unholy deeds" (tac pvoapas xoi 
àvocíovg mpaEeic) and "error" (n mAdvn) (Cf. Cod. Iust. 1.11.10.prolog; 
supra, Section II, note 80) (193); the presbyter John from Apamea, the 
metropolis of Second Syria, who was apparently guilty of sacrifice (tàg 
aBepitovs ... xol prapdac xpdEeic), being accused by Symeon of being an 
idol-worshipper (ô tióoAo00tnc) a magician (ô yónç), etc. (193f).; and a man 
who came down from the Amanus massif (216). We also learn of eight 
Armenian workmen bringing a sum of money (Aoyápi(o)v) as an offering, 
whose raft sank when they crossed the Orontes river at the village of Anta 
(213). It is uncertain whence they came upriver, whether from Antioch, 
Apamea, Epiphaneia, or elsewhere. Various Cappadocians turn up as well, one 
of them a relative of the patrician Longinus (41f., 150f., 169). Numbers in 
brackets refer to page numbers in the Vie de Syméon. 

179 Vie de Syméon 52-55, 125f. 

180 The effects of Khusro I's surprise attack of 540 on the cities of Syria 
provided the theme for the first part of Book II of Procopius' Wars. Cf. Bury, 
LRE 2 (1958), 93-100. Glanville Downey, "The Persian Campaign in Syria in 
AD 540." Speculum 28 (1953), 340-48. 

181 Vie de Syméon 60. Trombley, "Monastic Foundations” 57. 
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The other question which cannot be taken up here is the 
ongoing Christianization of the countryside, in which Miraculous 
Mountain played an important role even in the mid-sixth 
century.!82 Symeon's biographer mentions the incidence of 
sacred trees and groves, along with un-Christianized rustics in the 
village of Apate who possessed household idols.!33 

Symeon's monastery at Miraculous Mountain provides 
another important example of the ruralization of the sixth-century 
economy. In this instance the manpower from exceptionally rural 
zones like Isauria, Cappadocia, and Iberia infused life into the 
territorium of Antioch. This activity, in turn, attracted specie from 
the big city, thereby giving shape to a truly suburban economy 
that imitated urban microeconomic mechanisms, but on a smaller 
scale. It can hardly be doubted that the foreign workmen who 
permanently settled at Miraculous Mountain intermarried with the 
Syrian peasantry, thereby augmenting the wealth and size of the 
local population. This led to a new cultural homogeneity which 
saw the growth of Greek as the lingua franca amidst the caco- 
phony of Aramaic, Armenian, Arabic, Iberian, and other tongues. 
The logical consequence of Hellenization was Christianization, a 
tendency evident in other parts of the empire.!5^ Thus, the sixth 
century saw the final eradication of paganism, that is rural 
polytheism, from the villages of the lower Orontes valley, a 
process that took shape wherever monasteries grew up in the 
countryside. As such, the narrative about Miraculous Mountain 
provides important corroboration to John of Ephesus' statements 
about the survival of the old religion in Asia Minor and other 


182 Trombley, "Paganism," passim. 


183 The following sections require notice: probably a sacred tree, a very tall 
stone-pine (otpópiAoc), whose divinities had probably been recategorized as 
daemons (71); the baptism of "pagans" ("EAAnvec) at Miraculous Mountain 
(112); the apparent prank of a Semitic love goddess in the vineyards of the 
village of Sambos (148f).; belief in "daemons," or rather the protecting spirits 
of the dead, thought to emerge from the ancient tombs at the village of Kalinea 
(201); a pagan ("EAAnv) from the village of Apate, whom Symeon called upon 
to renounce Aphrodite and all idols (131); pagan (EAAnviCévt@v) shepherds, 
who ask Symeon to cure two of their sheep (163); the pagan village of 
Poulion, whereat a daemon or recategorized divinity supposedly attacked one of 
the monastery's stonecutters (166); and a pagan wedding ceremony (168f). 
Numbers in brackets refer to pages in the Vie de Syméon . 

Speros Vryonis Jr., The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor 
and the Process of Islamization from the Eleventh to the Fifteenth Century 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1971), pp. 55f. 
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parts of the empire!55, Tt is difficult to reject this conclusion in 
view of the dissimilarity of aim and the disparate Christological 
orientation of the different witnesses to this phenomenon." 


185 Trombley, "Paganism," passim. 


* The text of this article was finalized on 3 February 1991. As is 


inevitable when long publication delays occur, certain new books will cast the 
subject in a new light. On the subject of Christianization in Syria between c. 
370-550, I call the reader's attention to my own Hellenic Religion and 
Christianization c. 370-529, 2 vols. (Religions in the Graeco-Roman World 
115, pt. 1 and pt. 2, Leiden, 1993-94). The relevant sections are Chapters VIII 
("Arabs and Aramaeans in the Syrian Countryside," pp. 134-204), and X ("The 
Antiochene and the Apamene," pp. 247-312), which provide a thoroughgoing 
analysis of the narratives connected with the life of Symeon Stylites the Elder 
cited in the notes above and also of the epigraphy. The advances in research 
contained in this book are so revolutionary as to make the remarks given in 
the article above in need of reassessment, even though they deal with the sixth 
century. 

Among other things, the so-called Justinianic law of 529 contained in 
Cod. lust. I.11.9-10 is now seen to date from the reign of Zeno as a tool to 
suppress the Hellenic factions supporting the usurper Leontius and the 
mastermind of the rebellion, Illus, the magister militum Orientis. The law only 
became "Justinianic" when incorporated into the codifications of 532 and 534 
by the quaestor Tribonian and his staff, who left out the prescript normally 
addressed to the Praetorian Prefect, who was charged with the enforcement of 
such edicts (Part I, pp. 81ff.). The book also notes certain bits of evidence that 
categorically prove the existence of pagan villages in Syria and Arabia straight 
on through the mid-sixth century (see Chapters VIII and XI). The old adage that 
"there was no paganism" in the sixth century will in my view have to be 
reconsidered. 

A second publication of Susan A. Harvey requires mention, Asceticism 
and Society in Crisis: John of Ephesus and the "Lives of the Eastern Saints" 
(Berkeley, 1990). If I understand the author's aims aright, her book seeks to 
put John of Ephesus' hagiographical work into a rather more correct 
methodological framework than hitherto. It contains many ringing phrases, as 
for example that "hagiography is not history" and "battles with daemons" are 
topoi. It is admittedly a matter of choosing one's method, or-- if I may be 
permitted a Scholastic lapse--one's "formal object" of inquiry. Historians really 
do have separate tasks to perform from literary critics, as for example 
discovering behavioral models of rural society. The book does not seek, as I 
have done here, to rationalize the hagiographic narratives found in the "Lives 
of the Eastern Saints" in light of the splendidly precise picture of the social 
and economic realities of the period set forth in A.H.M. Jones' Later Roman 
Empire (cited above), a book that is now more frequently than ever read once 
and forgotten. Harvey's book does not seriously explore the archaeological 
dimension of the subject. For example, Symeon Stylites the Elder's pillar and 
shrine at Djebel Sim'àn is characterized as being situated in a "wilderness" (p. 
15). It may strike today's visitor from northern Europe as that, but the site was 
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in fact closely hedged in by prosperous villages engaged in oil and cereals 
production. Georges Tchalenko's work (cited above) is quite emphatic that 
Djebel Sim'án was in a rural, that is agricultural, zone and not a "wilderness" or 
"desert." It would be unfair to quibble over an endless series of such points in 
respect to this fine book. Even so, it is worth pointing out that Harvey's 
picture generally accepts the analysis of north Syrian asceticism that I have 
given above. 

On the subject of Habib, Harvey observes: "He went on to become a 
politically efficacious figure, perhaps most noted for debt remission and 
causing the downfall of landowners and moneylenders (p. 44)" Was Habib 
merely known for this, or was there perhaps some ontological basis for the 
narratives transmitted by John of Ephesus? I am afraid that the historian 
simply cannot leave such questions unanswered. 

Her comment on Paul the Anchorite requires notice as well, as it does 
not on the whole attempt to penetrate the liturgical significance of the incident 
as a "temple conversion"--that is, the Christianization of a pagan (some would 
prefer more syllables, viz. "rustic polytheistic") site of religious awe. She 
writes. (p. 66) (my comments in italics): 


Paul the Anchorite set out to exorcise a cave notorious for its demonic 
possession, located on a lonely stretch of the Tigris and needed as shelter 
for traders and travelers. For many days he stayed enclosed in the cave 
(sic), waging battle against fiends (on which translation see above) of 
every shape and kind. At last, in an effort to drive the holy man out, the 
demons assailed him in the likeness of villagers fleeing in panic from 
approaching invaders; when Paul remained unmoved they put on their most 
fearful aspect, guised as the Huns themselves. It was the mark of Paul's 
sanctity that he was able to banish even these powerful forces. 


Scholars have been very slow to recognize that both popular and 
ecclesiastically sponsored belief in "daemons" was in fact a vestigial cultural 
remnant (or, yes, even a "survival") of the earlier belief that failure to 
Propitiate the divinities of earth and sky at times led to unpleasant 
kratophanies or "displays of power" that evoked fear and awe in the rustics. 
This question, whose interpretation owes a great deal to Mircea Eliade's 
treatment of the subject in Patterns in Comparative Religion, is treated 
extensively in Hellenic Religion and Christianization, Chapter II, p. 150f. 

The truth is that, while topoi (loci communes, “literary commonplaces" 
-8 term not defined in Harvey's book) reflect what the holy man could be 
expected to do, the social, economic, administrativc, and material factors, once 
known for a given culture, will often tell us what he was forced to do in a 
given circumstance. 
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BYZANTIUM IN ANATOLIAN EXILE: IMPERIAL 
VICEGERENCY REAFFIRMED DURING BYZANTINO- 
PAPAL DISCUSSIONS AT NICAEA AND NYMPHAION, 


1234* 


JOHN S. LANGDON / MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES 
AND UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 


* In contributing this paper to a second special Festschrift for my mentor 
and friend, Milton V. Anastos, to commemorate his 85th birthday, I am 
reminded that our long academic association commenced with my immersion in 
his rigorous yearlong lecture course at U.C.L.A. surveying Byzantine 
civilization as I embarked upon a graduate program in Late Antiquity -and 
Medieval Hellenism, for which it was an ideal introduction. One of the 
principal underlying themes of that splendid course offering, as well as of his 
monumental, as yet unpublished Mind of Byzantium—parts of which Professor 
Anastos has given me the privilege of reading in their typescript draft—and of 
several other important scholarly works of his listed in the extensive Anastos 
bibliography at the front of this volume, has been the awesome supremacy, as 
successors of Constantine the Great, of the Byzantine Emperors in all aspects 
of Byzantine life, especially the Orthodox Church. Imbued with that carefully 
formulated Anastasian perspective of Byzantine civilization from the outset of 
my studies in the field, I was again struck by its utter validity when I later 
explored in depth the epoch of Byzantium in Anatolian exile after the GAwoig 
of 1204 in doing researches for my doctoral dissertation. The present paper— 
developed from a section of Chapter V of that work, John III Ducas Vatatzes’ 
Byzantine Imperium in Antolian Exile: The Legacy of His Diplomatic, Milita- 
ry, and Internal Program for the Restitutio orbis (Dissertation, University of 
California, Los Angeles, 1979; available from University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan)—endeavors to interpret the events in question in light of the 
convincing Anastasian thesis of comprehensive Imperial supremacy within the 
Byzantine oikoumene. My special thanks go to the Marlborough School 
trustees, especially the past and present heads of that institution, Robert A. 
Chumbook and Barbara E. Wagner, for their support of the writing of the final 
version of this paper with a very generous two-year research/travel grant for 
the summers of 1990 and 1991. The materials presented herein were publicly 
presented at the third U.C.L.A. Byzantinists' Colloquium organized by Andrew 
R. Dyck, Claudia Rapp, and Sarolta Takács on April 22, 1993. 


N.b.: Pagination accompanying each modern scholarly article cited infra refers 
to that section of the essay germane to the immediate issue in quesuon rather 
than to the ful] Pagination of the article. 
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In 1234 a delegation of Franciscan and Dominican nuncii 
encountered the Byzantine Bacu.eóc and clergy in Anatolian exile 
at Nicaea and Nymphaion! in an ultimately fruitless dialogue, 


1 The official report of the nuncii submitted to Pope Gregory IX at the 
conclusion of the mission has been carefully edited by the Franciscan scholar 
Paul G. Golubovich within his important article "Disputatio Latinorum et 
Graecorum seu relatio apocrisariorum Gregorii IX de gestis Nicaeae in Bithynia 
et Nymphaeae in Lydia," Archivum franciscanum historicum, 12 (1919), 418- 
70. That source, hereafter cited as "Disputatio Latinorum et Graecorum- 
Golubovich," is to be found in loc. cit. , pp. 429-70. An earlier, still useful 
edition of the report of the nuncii, which has been consulted in interpreting a 
passage having crucial bearing upon the role of the Bac1Ae9g in the 
proceedings (infra, text and especially n. 274), is to be found in J. D. Mansi, 
Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio (Florence and Venice, 
1759-98) (hereafter cited as "Mansi"), vol. 23, cols. 1287-1306. A lengthy 
near-contemporary Byzantine account of the theological disputation over the 
filioque in one of the sessions (viz., that of 25 January, 1234), can be found 
in the second part of Nikephoros Blemmydes, Atnynoig  uepixr, Aóyog 
zxpOÀtoc, Aóyog devteposc, newly edited by Joseph A. Munitiz, Nicephori 
Blemmydae Autobiographia sive Curriculum vitae necnon Epistula universalior 
(Corpus christianorum, Series graeca , 13 [Turnhout and Louvain, 1984]) 
(hereafter cited as "Blemmydes-Munitiz"), English translation with introduction 
and notes by Munitiz, Nikephoros Blemmydes: A Partial Account (Spicilegium 
sacrum lovaniense, Études et documents, 48 [Louvain, 1988]) (hereafter cited 
as "Blemmydes, trans. Munitiz"); the Munitiz edition supersedes the older but 
still widely consulted ed. of August Heisenberg, Nicephori Blemmydae curricu- 
lum vitae et carmina (Leipzig, 1896], pp. 1-92 (cited infra as "Blemmydes- 
Heisenberg"). For a careful listing of other source documents connected with 
this Papal mission to Anatolian Byzantium—a selection of which will be cited 
individually in the course of the present paper—consult Golubovich, "Disputa- 
tio," 420-24, but in supplement vid. also now especially the imporant source 
and bibliographical commentary in Blemmydes, trans. Munitiz, 106 f., n. 34. 
Paul Canart, "Nicéphore Blemmyde et le mémoire adressé aux envoyés de 
Grégoire IX (Nicée, 1234)," Orientalia christiana periodica , 25 (1959), 319-25 
has recently published the Greek original of an anonymous contemporary 
thirteenth-century white paper summarizing the Anatolian Byzantine 
theological position on the filioque as it was argued on 25 January, 1234 
(JIepi tov ‘Aytov IIveóuatog), which summary in Latin translation forms the 
concluding section of the official report of the nuncii; this interesting, newly 
discovered Byzantine Greek text on a specific point of theology (cited twice 
infra, nn. 30, 54) does not, however, bear substantively upon the arguments 
presented in this paper. Useful as reference for understanding the backgrounds, 
course, and results of the Byzantino-Papal encounter in question are: (a), for 
the acta of the Patriarch Germanos II, Vitalien Laurent, Les regestes des actes 
du Patriarcat de Constantinople, IV: Les regestes de 1208 à 1309 (Paris, 1971) 
(hereafter cited as "Laurent, Regestes"), and (b), for the acta of Gregory IX, 
Lucien Auvray, Les registres de Grégoire IX, 5 vols. (Paris, 1896-1955) 
(hereafter cited as "Auvray"), esp. vol. 1 for Gregory's acta down to 1235. 
Finally, subsequent to Golubovich's work on the mission of 1234, A. L. Tautu 
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which only served to exacerbate the seemingly irreconcilable 
differences between the Roman Catholic and Byzantine Greek 
Orthodox churches. The failure of those discussions—punctuated 
as they were by considerable acrimony on both sides—to lay the 
groundwork for substantive negotiations for reunion? has 
overshadowed another important recurring motif in Byzantine 
civilization which resurfaced during the encounter, viz., the 
historic and dynamic tension between the Byzantine acu cía? 
and the Greek Orthodox iepwovviov4—this despite the concerted 
efforts of their respective spokesmen in 1234, the Baowrevds John 
III Doukas Vatatzes (1222-54) and his Constantinopolitan 
Patriarch in Anatolian exile Germanos II (1222-40), to speak with 
one voice and present a unified front before the Papal nuncii. The 
purpose of the present essay is to examine that Imperial- 
Patriarchal relationship of 1234 within the wider context of the 
BaoiAeóg John III's evolving imperial foreign policy objectives 
after 1231, by which date he had stabilized his eastern frontier 
with the Turks? and could accordingly turn his full attentions back 


edited Gregory IX's complete Papal acta as part of volume 3 of the Pontifica 
Commissio ad Redigendum Codicem luris Canonici Orientalis: Fontes, Series 
III (Città del Vaticano, 1944) (cited infra as "Gregory IX-Tautu"). 

2 Careful analysis of the background/course/results of the Papal mission, 
with emphasis upon the Byzantino-Latin theological exchange from the Roman 
Catholic perspective, can be found in three modern scholarly works: Walter 
Norden, Das Papsttum und Byzanz (Berlin, 1903), pp. 348-54; Martiano 
Roncaglia, Les Frères mineurs et l'Eglise grecque orthodoxe au xiii ° siècle 
(1234-1274) (Cairo, 1954) (hereafter cited as "Roncaglia, Fréres mineurs"), pp. 
46-84; Joseph Gill, Byzantium and the Papacy, 1198-1400 (New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, 1979) (hereafter "Gill, Byzantium and the Papacy"), pp. 64-72. 
For the Greek Orthodox perspective on the Byzantino-Papal dialogue, vid. 
especially S. N. Lagopates, l'epuavóg ó B’, xaspiápyng Kwvotavtivov- 
nOAewc-Nixaiag (1222-40) (Tripolis, 1913), pp. 109-21. See now also the 
careful new survey of the Byzantino-Latin theological dialogue over Church 
Reunion during the period of exile— with references to additional bibliogra- 
phy—by Jan-Louis van Dieten, "Das Lateinische Kaiserreich von Konstanti- 
nopel und die Verhandlungen über kirchliche Wiedervereinigung" (hereafter 
"Van Dieten, 'Verhandlungen über kirchliche Wiedervereinigung""), in The Latin 
Empire: Some Contributions, ed. V.D. van Aalst and K.N. Ciggaar (Hernen, 
Netherlands, 1990), pp. 93-125, especially pp. 95 ff. for a useful encapsula- 
aon of the dynamics of the pourparlers of 1234 analyzed herein. 

That is to say imperium. 

4 That j ; , . 

5 at ıs to say lepateia or sacerdotium. 

. Agreement between the BaciAeóg John III and the Sultan Kaykubadh 
Which restored peace between the Byzantines and Seljuqs in 1231: Ibn Natif 
al-Hamawi, Ta'ríkh Mansurí, French translation of excerpta by Claude Cahen, 
In "Questions d'histoire de la province de Kastamonu au xiii* siècle,” Selguklu 
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toward the West, where the cardinal principle of Imperial policy 
during the period of exile steadfastly remained the reacquisition of 
Constantinople for the Byzantine oikoumene.® 

As early as 1232, the then Pope, Gregory IX, had dispatched 
Franciscan envoys to Anatolian Byzantium to open a faint and 
reserved dialogue for reconciliation of the Roman with the 
Byzantine church.’ This was a prudent move in view of the 


Arashtirmalari Dergisi, 3 (1971) (hereafter cited as "Ibn Natif, trans. Cahen"), 
147 f. Vatatzes' military offensive against the Turks, which prompted the 
agreement: infra, text and n. 8. 

For sources articulating this ideology at various times throughout the 
period of exile, consult Langdon, John III Ducas Vatatzes' Byzantine Imperium 
in Anatolian Exile (cited sic hereafter; supra, initial dedicatory note [*] for full 
bibliographical entry), pp. 84 ff., with accompanying nn. 4-11, pp. 375 ff. 

There are two sources for the activities of the Franciscan friars in Asia 
Minor and their visit to the Anatolian Byzantine court in 1232: 

(a) An anonymous Greek chronicle, excerpta with Latin translation publish- 
ed by Leo Allatius, De ecclesiae occidentalis atque orientalis perpetua 
consensione (Cologne, 1648), cols. 693-96. A careful summary of this 
source can be found in Roncaglia, Fréres mineurs, 30 f. (in supplement to 
Allatius's own Latin translation accompanying the Greek original). 
Allatius, the custodian of the Vatican Library after 1661 and a scholar of 
repute (vid. The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, 2nd ed. 
[London, 1974], p. 37), gives no indication of the ms. location of this 
source, which is probably to be assigned to the late Byzantine or the 
Metabyzantine period on the basis of its use (twice) of the nomenclature 
'Iloávvng ò BatátGng instead of 'Ioávvng ó Aobxag to refer to the 
Basileus John III. On the nomenclature normally used by Byzantine 
writers when referring to John III, vid. Demetrios I. Polemis, The Doukai 
(London, 1968), pp. 107 f. Roncaglia, op. cit., 31 strongly questions the 
credibility of this source, but Laurent, Regestes, #1256, p. 65 uses it in 
concert with a second source (infra, [b]) to construct what I consider to be 
a valid hypothesis of the global activities of the friars in Asia Minor. 

(b) An €xiotoAn of the Patriarch Germanos II to Gregory IX of 1232 which 
survives in two recensions of the original Greek redaction as outlined in 
Laurent, op. cit., #1256, p. 63: (i) in the cod. Parisinus gr. 1335, which 
is the basis for three essentially similar, but flawed, editions of the 
EN1GtTOAN (so Laurent, loc. cit.)—I have consulted that found in Mansi 
XIIII, 47-56; (ii) in the cod. Marcianus gr. 575, which is the basis for a 
separate, more careful edition of the Ex1otoAn in Constantine N. Sathas, 
Mecaiovixr) PifAivoOrj kn, vol. 2 (Venice, 1873), pp. 39-46 (hereafter 
cited as "Germanos II-Sathas, MB II"). Laurent, op. cit., 81256, p. 64 
points out that there are a number of "retouches verbales" which 
distinguish the two recensions (based upon what he postulates to have 
been "la rédaction du texte original, certainement laborieuse") from each 
other, but in their account of the Franciscan visit to the Anatolian 
Byzantine court those recensions are substantively the same. Two 
contemporary Latin versions of the émiotoAn, which differ in significant 
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growing threat to the very existence of Romania (i.e., the Latin 
Empire of Constantinople) posed by Anatolian Byzantium's 
waxing geopolitical power after Vatatzes' dramatic successes 
against the Turks in the period 1222/25-3 ]—successes perhaps 
predicated in part upon a lull in Mongol activity in western 
Eurasia, 1223-37, while (a) Jenghiz Qan, increasingly estranged 
from his eldest son Jochi (the Mongol viceroy in the Steppe), 
turned his attentions eastward toward Hsi Hsia (1226-27) and 
then (b) after Jenghiz's death in the late summer of 1227 his 
youngest son Tolui summoned the quriltai to Mongolia (1229) 
which elected as the new qagan Ogódei (Jenghiz's third son), 
who resumed the conquest of the remnants of the Chin in north 
China by 1231-34 as a preliminary step toward the invasion of 
the Sung in south China.* 


ways not only from the Greek recensions but also from each other, have 
survived as well; because of the existence, however, of the recensions of 
the Byzantine original, those Latin versions cannot, in my view, be 
regarded as reliable primary sources for the event in question. For 
interesting commentary on the two variant Latin texts, vid. Laurent, op. 
cit., #1256, "Critiques," pp. 1 f., 64 ff. On the various Greek and Latin 
versions of this document, vid. also now the commentary of Van Dieten, 
"Verhandlungen über kirchliche Wiedervereinigung," p. 113, n. 11. 


8 — The heretofore overlooked episode of Vatatzes' military successes against 
the Turks in Anatolia at the outset of his reign is examined in detail in my 
recently released book, Byzantium's Last Imperial Offensive in Asia Minor: 
John III Ducas Vatatzes' Crusade against the Turks, 1222 or 1225 to 1231, 
Speros Basil Vryonis Center for the Study of Hellenism, Series: Hellenism: 
Ancient, Mediaeval, Modern 7 (New Rochelle, New York, 1992); vid. also the 
preliminary analysis in Langdon, John III Ducas Vatatzes' Byzantine Imperium 
in Anatolian Exile, 84-123, with accompanying notes, pp. 375-426. The 
sources for Vatatzes' Turkish campaigns are listed in Langdon, "The forgotten 
Byzantino-Bulgarian assault and siege of Constantinople, 1235-36, and the 
breakup of the entente cordiale between John III and Ducas Vatatzes and John 
Asen II in 1236 as background to the genesis of the Hohenstaufen- Vatatzes 
alliance of 1242," in Byzantine Studies in Honor of Milton V. Anastos, ed. 


Speros Vryonis, Jr., Byzantina kai Metabyzantina 4 (Malibu, 1985) (hereafter _ . 


cited as "Langdon, ‘Siege of Constantinople"), n. 64, pp. 134 f. On/the N ORA gy 
. E re 


looming threat to Latin Romania by 1231 et seqq., see now the commete, 


Langdon, Byzantium's Last Imperial Offensive in Asia Minor (ci iby 7 
K 
TY e 
CO 
3i 


hereafter), pp. 35-39, which gives an encapsulation of the arguments pr a 
In detail in idem, John IIl Ducas Vatatzes' Byzantine Imperium, Chapte 


and V; on the mortal peril to Romania which followed, vid. idem, Siege. 


Constantinople," passim. On the increasing preoccupation of the Mongo 

with eastern Eurasia—especially China—as the 1220s wore on and then well 
into the 1230s, consult, imter alia, the nice encapsulation of Mongol 
geopolitics of the period to be found in René Grousset, The Empire of the 
Steppes: A History of Central Asia, English trans. by Naomi Walford (New 
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The response of the Patriarch Germanos II to Gregory's 
overtures was pragmatic, if blunt: In a letter entrusted to the 
Byzantine envoy who was to accompany the friars back to Rome 
(probably to be dated in the Spring of 1232)? he indicted the 
Latins for their recent atrocities on Cyprus!? (a reference to the 
martyrdom of thirteen Orthodox Greek monks on the island by 
the direct, or indirect, order of the young King Henri I de 
Lusignan's guardian, Henri d'Ibelin—that for the hapless monks' 
use of the enzyma in celebrating the liturgy!!). Germanos, none- 


Brunswick, New Jersey, 1970), pp. 247 f., 253-59; and, for a useful overview 
of the ebb and flow of Mongol interest in Western Eurasia during the period, 
cf. now David O. Morgan, "The Mongols and the eastern Mediterranean," in 
Latins and Greeks in the Eastern Mediterranean after 1204, ed. by Benjamin 
Arbel, Bernard Hamilton, and David Jacoby (London, 1989), pp. 199-202; my 
current research project (academic year 1993/94) centers around the theme of 
"John Vatatzes' military campaigns in the shadow of the Mongols, 1225-53." 
9 Germanos II-Sathas, MB II, 39-46. Dating of this document: Laurent, 
Regestes, #1256, p. 64, "Chronologie." There is a good English-language 
summary of the letter in John Hackett, A History of the Orthodox Church of 
Cyprus (London and Philadelphia, 1901) (hereafter "Hackett, Cyprus"), pp. 98 
f.; vid. also the comments of Gill, Byzantium and the Papacy, pp. 64 f. That a 
Byzantine envoy from the Patriarch returned to Rome with the friars is clear 
from Gregory IX's letter of response to Germanos of 26 July, 1232:  "Frater- 
nitatis tuae litteris nobis et fratibus nostris per tuum nuntium praesentatis . . . 
" (2Gregory IX-Tautu, 4179, p. 235). 

Germanos II-Sathas, MB II, 41. On the contemporary letter—highly 
partisan in tone—sent by Germanos to the Church of Cyprus in the wake of 
this martyrdom, vid., inter alia, Van Dieten, "Verhandlungen über kirchliche 
Wiedervereinigung," p. 114, n. 12. 

1l The martyrdom took place on 19 May, 1231: vid. Laurent, Regestes, 
#1256, "Chronologie," 64. The monks’ ordeal, culminating in their being 
burned at the stake, is recounted in the anonymous Atryroig tæv ayiwv tpidv 
xai Óéxa ócíov natépwv tov dia nvpóg tedAeiwbévrwv napa tov Aatívov 
év tfj vjop Kup, to be found in Sathas, Mecaiwvixn BiAioOrxn, vol. 
2 (supra, n. 7 for full citation), pp. 20-39; vid. the careful synopsis by 
Hackett, op. cit., 93 ff. More recent scholarship includes, inter alia, Harry J. 
Magoulias, "A study in Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox relations on the 
island of Cyprus between the years A. D. 1196 and 1360," Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review, 10 (1964), 82-85 and Joseph Gill, "The tribulations of 
the Greek church in Cyprus, 1196-c.1280," Byzantinische Forschungen 5 
(1977), 79 f. In his analysis, Magoulias carefully differentiates between the 
termini technici "enzyma" and "azyma"; Gill assesses the reactions of the 
autocephalous Archbishop Neophytos and the Patriarch Germanos II to the 
atrocity. Consult also the commentary of Kostas Chatzepsaltes, "Zyéotig tfc 
Kixpov zpóg tò év Nixaig  BuGavtwóv xpa&toc,” Kuxpiaxai oxovóaí 15 
(1951), 77 f. There is an excellent recent overview of this unfortunate episode 
of the martyrdom, placed in the context of pan-Mediterranean Orthodox Greek- 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastical politics after the &Amoig of 1204, by Michael J. 
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theless, expressed willingness to engage in serious discussions 
with Rome for the purpose of consummating reunion of the five 


Angold, "Greeks and Latins after 1204: the perspective of exile," in Latins 
and Greeks in the Eastern Mediterranean after 1204, ed. Arbel et al. (supra, n. 8 
for full citation to this anthology of historical essays), pp. 72 ff., with 
reference to still other modern scholarship on Cypriot ecclesiastical affairs of 
that epoch. The atrocity occurred during a troubled period of upheaval in the 
Latin political leadership on Cyprus centering around the struggle for control 
of the island between the Ibelins and the Imperialists (i.e., partisans of 
Frederick II Hohenstaufen), 1228-33, specifically from the time Frederick II 
seized de facto control of Cyprus from Jean d'Ibelin (July, 1228), through the 
period when the Ibelin first reasserted his authority there after Frederick's 
departure from the Holy Land (July, 1229-May, 1230), and then during the 
subsequent rebellion of pro-imperial barons led by Aimery Barlais (March, 
1232 until their final suppression at the outset of 1233). During this entire 
period of upheaval, Alix de Jerusalem-Champagne, the widow of Hugh I de 
Lusignan, was the nominal regent for her young son, Henri I of Cyprus, but 
the real issue was the guardianship over the young king, ultimately decided in 
Jean d'Ibelin's favor by 1233. Throughout 1231, the year of the martyrdom, 
he apparently had de facto custody of the young king's person and control of 
the High Court of barons, which must ultimately have decided the fate of the 
13 monks. Given the tensions and rivalries among the Latin leaders, no doubt 
their patience with dissident indigenous Greek clerics was short, resulting—as 
Angold, op. cit., 73 f. has pointed out—in the first such Orthodox martyrdom 
at the hands of the Latins. For a careful account of the tangled politics of the 
epoch, involving not only the Ibelin-Imperial struggle for control of Cyprus 
but also hegemony in Beruit, of which Jean d'Ibelin was mayor-designate, vid. 
George Hill, History of Cyprus, vol. 2 (Cambridge, 1948), pp. 94-127, and 
now on Cypriot affairs in particular the careful scholarship of Peter W. Edbury, 
The Kingdom of Cyprus and the Crusades, 1191-1374 (Cambridge, 1991), pp. 
47-65. Cf. too the detailed Genealogical Table VII in the back of W. H. Rüdt- 
Collenberg, The Rupenides, Hethumides, and Lusignans: The Structure of the 
Armeno-Cicilian Dynasties (Paris, 1963) for careful reference to the tangled 
issues of the succession on Cyprus at the time; and David Hunt, "The Frankish 
period, 1191-1571" (=Chapter IX), in Footprints in Cyprus: An Illustrated 
History, ed. idem, revised edition (London, 1990), pp. 175-225 for a helpful 
synopsis of the entire Francocratia, especially pp. 192 ff. on the oppressed 
status of the Greeks on the island and the subordination of the Orthodox 
bishops to the Roman Catholic hierarchy after 1220. In view of the fact that 
the monks were kept in prison for one year after their first hearing in front of 
the High Court and three after the second hearing before they were finally 
burned at the stake outside of Nicosia, the two hearings must have taken place 
in May, 1227 and May, 1228 respectively—in both instances when the Ibelins 
were firmly in control of the island before the arrival of Frederick II—and then 
the executions on 19 May, 1231, when Jean d'Ibelin was back in control of 
Cyprus after Frederick I's departure from the Eastern Mediterranean. Thus to 
him must be assigned the ultimate responsibility for the martyrdom, which SO 
exacerbated relations between the Orthodox Greek and Roman Catholic 
communities. 
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Patriarchates (to reestablish a de facto Pentarchy).!? In a second 
complementary letter to the Latin Cardinals tod &yvotóátou nana 
Kai tfjg npeoBvtépag 'Pópunc, the Patriarch indicated that he was 
seizing the initiative in negotiations for union in order to combat 
the enemies of the (Catholic) Church.? 

Gregory IX promptly responded to Germanos II that he had 
resolved to send accredited representatives to pursue the idea of 
discussions.!4 In reaction to the Patriarch's articulation of the 
theory of the Pentarchy, he carefully summarized his concept of 
Papal supremacy in doctrinal matters, which primatus he was 
clearly not prepared to compromise in any way.!* Gregory 
continued: 


When the Church of the Greeks fell away from unity with the 
See of Rome, she forfeited the privilege of ecclesiastical 
liberty, and . . . was made the ancilla (i.e., handmaiden) of 
the secular power. The result has been that, by the just 
recompense of God, she who did not wish to recognize the 
divinum in Petro primatum [now] unwillingly buttresses the 
saeculare dominium [instead of the saeculare dominium 
buttressing her].!¢ 


12 Germanos II, loc. cit. (supra, n. 10). 

13 Laurent, Regestes, 41257 gives a careful synopsis of the Greek original, 
still unedited in several surviving mss. There are two Latin versions of the 
Greek original: cf. the version in Matthew of Paris, Chronica maiora, 7 vols., 
ed. H. R. Luard (London, 1872-83), vol. 3, pp. 455-60 with that in Gregory 
IX-Tautu, #179b. The phrase quoted by me is from the "Adresse" of the Greek 
original published by Laurent, loc. cit. (but corrigendum ibid.: Matthew of 
Paris pagination of the letter in question). 

14 Editions of this letter, dated 26 July, 1232, are listed in the register of 
documents published by Golubovich, "Disputatio, etc." (supra, n. 1 for full 
citation), 421, 46, but supplement now that listing with Gregory IX-Tautu, 
4179. For purposes of the discussion which follows, I have consulted/quoted 
excerpta of the letter appearing in Odoricus Raynaldus, Annales ecclesiastici , 
vol. 21 (Bar-le-Duc, 1870), pp. 66 f. (hereafter cited as "Gregory IX- 
Raynaldus"). Gill, Byzantium and the Papacy, p. 65 gives a useful synopsis of 
the themes of the document. 

15 Gregory IX-Raynaldus, 66 (=Gregory IX-Tautu, #179, p. 237): 

Praevidens autem Dominus, quod Ecclesia Dei conculcaretur a tyrannis, 
laniaretur ab haereticis, et a schismaticis scinderetur, ait: Pro te rogavi, 
Petre, ut non deficiat fides tua; et tu aliquando conversus confirma fratres 
tuos. Ex quo colligitur evidenter, quod ad Sedem Petri omnis sit quaestio 
fidei referenda. 

16 Gregory IX-Raynaldus, 67 (=Gregory IX-Tautu, loc. cit.): 
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For a projected joint Franciscan-Dominican Papal mission to 
Anatolian Byzantium which Gregory authorized some months 
later, by 18 May, 1233, he drafted additional correspondence! to 
be carried personally by his envoys as their letter of introduction 
to the Patriarch Germanos.!? This second letter offered toleration 
with respect to the type of bread used in the Eucharist: 
Specifically, the Pope proposed in it that each party should 
continue to use its own traditional bread, because, he insisted, 
both kinds could be justified by scriptural exegesis. The filioque 
issue was not specifically addressed in this (second) document. 
Its tone is, on the whole, much less confrontational than that of 
its predecessor, lacking a long tirade about Papal supremacy. 
The softening of the Papal position perhaps reflected the changing 
realities of contemporary Balkan politics: By the late spring of 
1233, Gregory's erstwhile Bulgarian client and sometimes 
protector of Romania, John Asen II, was definitely alienated from 
the Latin church.!? At the same time, the Bacueóg John III was 
preparing a major expedition against Romania from bases in the 
Propontis.2° An Anatolian Byzantine naval expedition, mean- 


Cum enim Graecorum Ecclesia a Romanae Sedis unitate recessit, statim 
privilegio caruit Ecclesiasticae libertatis; et . . . facta est saecularis 
potestatis ancilla, ut iusto Dei iudicio, quae noluit recognoscere divinum 
in Petro primatum, toleret invita saeculare dominium . . . 

For a slightly variant, but plausible interpretation of this passage, consult 
Hackett, op. cit., 99. 

17 Gregory IX-Tautu, 4193; Auvray, #1316 corrects Potthast's dating error 
vis-à-vis the document. Useful discussions/synopses of the document are to be 
found in Roncoglia, Frères mineurs, 45f. and Gill, Byzantium and the Papacy, 
p. 65. The Byzantine translation of this document can be found in Sathas, 
Meocaiwvixn BiBAioOnxn, vol. 2 (Venice, 1873), pp. 46-9. 

Gregory IX-Tautu, #193, pp. 266 f.. 

Propter hoc ergo et alia, quae post diligentum veritatis indaginem, 
ordinatum te sentire faciant caritatem, latores praesentium, Hugonem et 
Petrum de Praedicatorum, Aymonem et Radulphum de Minorum Ordinibus 
Fratres, viros . . . iuxta quod tibi per memoratus litteras intimare cura- 

1 vimus, ad te duximus destinandos . . . 

? This thesis is constructed in detail in Langdon, John III Ducas Vatatzes’ 
Byzantine Imperium in Anatolian Exile, pp. 148-62, passim: In that year the 
Patriarchal Exarch, Christopher of Ancyra, conceded the title of BaciAcóg to 
Asen, who had already deposed his pro-Latin Archbishop of Tmovo. Key 
modern scholarship on the genesis/articulation of the Byzantino-Bulgarian 
entente, 1233.35, is given in idem, "Siege of Constantinople," 124, n. 5. 

John III had poised himself at Lampsakos: George Akropolites, Historia 
(Xpovirn ovyypagn), in vol. I of Georgii Acropolitae opera, ed. August 
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while, was active in the Aegean, supporting a rebellion of in- 
digenous Greek rebels on Crete against their Venetian over- 
lords.?! Those disquieting developments would of themselves 
have becn sufficient inducement for the Pope to seek re- 
conciliation with Anatolian Byzantium, which is precisely what 
Gregory's second aforementioned letter to Germanos, written at 
that very timc, certainly suggests. In the document, however, the 
real sticking points between the churches were simply not 
addressed, viz., thc two major issues urging compromise, (a) the 
filioque and (b) ihe relationship of the chief prelates in the 
Pentarchy. 

Subsequent gcopolitical developments of 1233-34 may have 
given Gregory IX some fleeting cause for renewed hope that the 
Latin position in Romania might be reviving, and thus account for 
the ensuing hiatus of almost a year (more precisely, eight months) 
during which the joint Franciscan-Dominican mission was slowly 
organized and thcn eventually made its way to Anatolian Byzan- 
tium:22 First, Rhodes, with its vital fleet units needed for 
Vatatzes' pr ojccica assault upon Constantinople, rebelled under 
the Caese: ] eon Gabalas in the spring of 1233.2 While Vatatzes 


Heisenberg, 2 vols. (leipzig, 1903) (The Xpoviixr ovyypaon is hereafter 
cited as "Akropolitcs-Heisenberg I"), p. 45, German trans. and commentary by 
Wilhelm Blum, Gcorgios Akropolites (1217-1282), Die Chronik, Bibliothek 
der griechischen Literatur 28 (Stuttgart, 1989) (hereafter cited as "Akropolites, 
trans. Blum”), p.96. That he contemplated a major assault upon Constantinople 
by 1233 is asgucd in Langdon, John III Ducas Vatatzes’ Byzantine Imperium in 
Anatolian Exile, pp. 133 f. On this geopolitical strategy, concomitant with 
the stabilization of Anatolian Byzantium's eastern frontier facing the Turks, 
see now my rcmaiks in the concluding section of Langdon, Byzantium's Last 
Imperial Offensive in Asia Minor, esp. pp. 35 ff. 

21 On the vicissitudes of the Anatolian Byzantine expeditions to Crete down 
to 1234, vid. Silvano Borsari, Il dominio veneziano a Creta nel xiii secolo, 
Universita di Nopoli, Seniinario di storia medioevale e moderna 1 (Naples, 
1963), 40-44; Langdon, John III] Ducas Vatatzes’ Byzantine Imperium in 
Anotolian Exile, 125-31, with accompanying nn., pp. 428-41. Vatatzes' inter- 
vention in Cretc, 1230-24, was the subject of a paper I delivered at the Second 
U.C.L.A. Byze»tinsts' Colloquium, 20 April, 1990, and of subsequent 
continuing researches of mine over the summer of 1990 in the archives of San 
Maico and along thc south coast of Crete at the site of ancient Tarba-Tarrha. 
22 On 15 Jane y, 1234: Disputatio Latinorum et Graecorum-Golubovich, p. 
428. 

23 Akropolitcs-Heiscubery, I, pp. 45 f; Blemmydes-Munitiz, 56; Gottlieb 
L. FE. Tefel end Georg M. Thomas, Urkunden zur älteren Handels- und 
Staetsgeschichte de» Republik Venedig, 3 vols. (Vienna, 1856-57), vol. 2, pp. 
319.22. Modern liteistw» c on this rebellion is carefully listed in Alexis G. C. 
Sevvides, Bulaviiva oiaciamotixà xai a)trovouictikà Kivipata ota 
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was organizing his forces to deal with that crisis, the new Latin 
co-Imperator of Romania, Jean de Brienne, launched a pre- 
emptive strike along the Propontic Sigriane (i.e., into Bithynia) to 
disrupt Anatolian Byzantine preparations afoot for the projected 
cross-Propontic attack against Romania.24 Over the summer of 
1233, Vatatzes rushed north with a scratch force to frustrate, by 
guerrilla warfare tactics, the /mperator Jean's expedition,” while 
his Grand Domestic, Andronikos Palaiologos, with the main re- 
maining Anatolian Byzantine fleet units, confronted the Rhodian 
rebellion; the Caesar Leon was back in the Anatolian Byzantine 
fold by 1234.7 Although John Doukas Vatatzes was at this time 
compelled to abandon his ambitious designs on Crete, Kythera, 
and elsewhere in the southwestern Aegean,?? he emerged from 
the crises within his own domains unscathed. 

In this charged atmosphere at the outset of the year 1234, 
during which the Anatolian Byzantine threat to Romania was 
about to rematerialize dramatically, the Franciscan-Dominican 
Papal mission finally arrived in Bithynia in January”? to open the 
long-delayed dialogue of reconciliation between the churches. 
The ensuing Byzantino-Papal discussions took place in two 
phases: During the first, conducted at Nicaea over the month of 
January, the atmosphere became poisoned by futile theological 


Awdexdvnoa xai otn Mixpa& 'Acia 1189-y.1240 yu. X. (Athens, 1987), p. 
330, n. 32; vid. also Langdon, "Siege of Constantinople," p. 128, n. 25. My 
analysis of the Rhodian rebellion and its consequences is in idem, John III 
Ducas Vatatzes' Byzantine Imperium in Anatolian Exile, pp. 133-40, passim; 
Savvides' appears in a section of his detailed article ""H 'Pó6og xoi ñ 
6vvacteía tov lafaAáóov tç xepiodo 1204-1250 p. X." AeAtiov tic 
igropiefis xai éÜvoAoyixrg Etaipeiacs trjg '"EAAdóog 24 (1981), viz. on pp. 

-69. 
24 Akropolites-Heisenberg I, pp. 46 f. 
25 Ibid., 47 f., with the careful recent interpretation of the passage in 
Akropolites, trans. Blum, 97 f. For an assessment of Jean de Brienne's débácle 
in this campaign, vid. Langdon, op. cit., pp. 140-44. 
2 Akropolites-Heisenberg I, pp. 45 f. 
19 Langdon, "Siege of Constantinople,” 110 and n. 25; Savvides, op. cit., 
28 Laurentius de Monacis (=Lorenzo de' Monaci), Chronicon de rebus venetis 
ab u. c. ad annum mcccliv, ed. Flaminius Cornelius (=Flaminio Cornelio or 
Cornaro), Rerum italicarum scriptores, original edition, 8: Appendix (Venice, 
1758), p. 157. On the date of the termination of the last Anatolian Byzantine 
expedition to Crete, vid. Langdon, John III Ducas Vatatzes’ Byzantine 
Imperium in Anatolian Exile, p. 131. 

Supra, n. 22. 
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wrangling over the filioque issue, before the question of the 
azyma could even be addressed.? When the Baocu.eóc eventually 
let it be known that he was departing Nicaea,*! having failed to 
arbitrate the differences between the two clerical parties,?? the 
Pauiarch Germanos then belatedly requested a cessation of the 
discussions until he might consult with "our brothers, the 
patriarchs of Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch" and convoke a 
"concilium" in mid-March (or 1234). Because the Latin friars 
had emphasized from the beginning of the discussions that they 
had come as "nuncii" and not as "legati,"34 so at the end of the 
first phase of the discussions the Papal emissaries cautioned 
Germanos that they would not attend any such council as he 
proposed, nor were they authorized to negotiate with the other 
Patriarchs.?5 Instead, they would wait for a report from 
Germanos in Constantinople to see if they had anything of 
substance to add to clarify the dogmatic positions of the Pope 
which they had already set forth at Nicaea.?6 Accordingly, the 
nuncii returned to Romania.?? 

The second phase of the negotiations began in April (1234) at 
Nymphaion, where the BaociAeóg and Patriarch (of Constantin- 
ople) had since moved, and extended into May of the year.38 The 
friars had returned to Anatolian Byzantium at the strong urging of 
both the Patriarch and the Emperor;?? probably also so compelled 
by the worried Latin barons of Constantinople, who helplessly 
essayed their deteriorating military and strategic position in 
Romania.^? Whereas previously, at Nicaea, the nuncii had 


30 Disputatio Latinorum et Graecorum-Golubovich, pp. 428-45; Blemmydes- 
Munitiz, pp. 57-63; the anonymous Greek orthodox position paper (i.e., aide- 
mémoire) IIepi tod  'Ayiou I[vevpatoc, ed. Canart (supra, n. 1 for full 
citation), pp. 319-25. Gill, Byzantium and the Papacy, pp. 66 f. stresses that 
Blemmydes "treated the friars' proposition [on the filioque] as a syllogistic 
argument (which it was not and was not meant to be)... " 

31 Disputatio Latinorum et Graecorum-Golubovich, p. 444. 

32 Ibid., pp. 442 f. 

33 Ibid., p. 444. 

34 Ibid., p. 428 f. 

35 Ibid., p. 444. 

36 Ibid. 

37 Ibid., p. 445. 

38 Ibid., pp. 445-65. 

39 Ibid., pp. 445 f. 


40 This conclusion is reached by Roncaglia, Fréres mineurs, p. 69 (with 
accompanying n. 3, loc. cit. for bibliography on the decline of Romania at 
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refused to participate in a council with the four Orthodox 
Patriarchs ensemble (because—to restress the point—the friars 
were not legati), they did, at Nymphaion, after some hesitation 
engage in dogmatic discussions involving all four of those 
Patriarchs.*! As a delegation of nuncii, the Franciscan-Dominican 
mission was, of course, powerless to compromise Gregory IX's 
basic doctrine of comprehensive Papal supremacy‘? as it applied 
to the issues at hand, regardless of any earlier conciliatory 
implications of the aforementioned Papal letter of 1233. Because 
of the rigid dogmatic positions the friars were thus compelled to 
take, they ultimately antagonized not only the Greek clergy, who 
were themselves relatively inflexible on both the azymes and the 
filioque,® but also patient Vatatzes, who had consistently at least 
appeared to seek reasonable compromise.“ The negotiations were 
eventually broken off in a spirit of mutual discord,55 and the 
nuncii harassed by a hostile Byzantine ecclesiastical functionary 
on their trip back to Constantinople.49 

The mechanics of the first phase of the discussions at Nicaea 
clearly illustrate the dominant role of the Bac John III within 
the thirteenth-century Byzantine oikoumene: He presided in 
person over several of the plenary sessions of the theological 
discussions, during which the nuncii set forth the Papal dogmatic 
position of the filioque in debate with Byzantine ecclesiastical and 


that time). On the seriously deteriorating situation of Romania in the 
aftermath of the Byzantino-Papal discussions, consult in general Langdon, 
"Siege of Constantinople," pp. 105-35, passim. 

4l Disputatio Latinorum et Graecorum-Golubovich, p. 448. The Patriarch of 
Antioch is later specifically mentioned by name in the Latin account: ibid., p. 
454. On the tense atmosphere surrounding the resumption of the pourparlers, 
consult Roncaglia, op. cit., pp. 71 f.; Gill, Byzantium and the Papacy, p. 
42 On Gregory IX's sweeping concept of Papal supremacy in temporal as 
well as spiritual affairs, as articulated in 1236, consult the discussion of 
Thomas C. Van Cleve, The Emperor Frederick Il of Hohenstaufen, Immutator 
mundi (Oxford, 1972) (hereafter "Van Cleve, Frederick II"), pp. 395 f. 

4 Azymes: Disputatio Latinorum et Graecorum-Golubovich, p. 453, where 
the Metropolitan Nicholas of Amastris labels the Latin use of azymes 
impossible.” Filioque: ibid., pp. 463 f., where Germanos II emphasizes that 
the Holy Spirit cannot possibly proceed from the Son, and where the Patriarch 
p» the Byzantine clergy label the Latins as "heretici" for believing in the 

toque. 
is Ibid., pp. 452, 461 f. 
46 Ibid., pp. 463 f. 
Ibid., pp. 464 f. 
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secular officials.*" The agenda for the discussions had been con- 
firmed in the presence of the Emperor.* All of the theological 
debates were held at the Imperial palace, continuing only so long 
as the Emperor was to be in Nicaea.49 When the dialogue between 
the ecclesiastics became hopelessly mired in syllogistic posturing 
by the Byzantine officials and endless scriptural exegesis by the 
Latin friars, the Emperor impatiently intervened directly in the 
dogmatic discussion in an attempt to explore grounds for 
compromise: First, he abruptly terminated the theologians' 
exchange over the filioque and asked the Latins to get at the heart 
of the matter by summarizing their position.?? Then, he himself 
personally debated the meaning of a Cyrillian text with the Latins 
in an effort to get the proceedings back on track, though his 
comments do not indicate a particularly profound knowledge of 
Patristics.)! The BaciAeóg John III may actually, on this 
occasion, have offhandedly or inadvertently conceded to the Latin 
nuncii the validity of including the filioque in their creed, 
depending upon how the passage in question in the friars' 
account of the pourparlers is interpreted.?? At best, he tacitly 


47 Ibid., pp. 430-36. 
48 Ibid., pp. 429 f. 
49 Ibid., pp. 430-36. 
50 Ibid., pp. 442 f. 
51 Ibid., p. 443. 


32 Cf. the two modern editions of the Emperor's intervention in the 
proceedings: (a) The passage as appears in Mansi XXIII, col. 291 reads: 

. cepit eos excusare Imperator dicens: Ibi locutus est Kyrillus contra 
hereticum, et ideo locutus est largius, quam ius erat. Ad quod respondimus: 
Numquid propter hereticum mentitus est beatus Kyrillus? Respondit Non. 
Ergo Spiritus sanctus procedit a Filio, ut ipse dicit, et qui hoc non 
crediderit, anathema est. Et hiis dictis ab invicem recessimus. 

(b) The same passage is rendered differently in the Golubovich edition 
(Disputatio, etc., 443): 

. cepit eos excusare Imperator dicens: "Ibi locutus est Kyrillus contra 
hereticum, et ideo locutus est largius, quam ius erat." Ad quod respondimus: 
"Numquid propter hereticum mentitus est beatus Kyrillus?" Respondit: 
"Non." "Ergo Spiritus sanctus procedit a Filio, ut ipse dicit, et qui hoc 
non crediderit, anathema est." Et hiis dictis ab invicem recessimus. 

In the Golubovich edition, modern quotation marks have thus been added to 
clarify the dialogue. The medieval mss., however, did not contain those 
quotation marks. When they are deleted from the Golubovich edition between 
the italicized words "Non" and "Ergo" supra, the speaker of the phrase "Ergo 
Spiritus sanctus procedit a Filio" is unclear. That speaker, therefore, may have 
been John Vatatzes, who, accordingly, may have conceded the filioque to the 
Latins in an effort to get the stalled talks moving again. En passant, in all 
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gave credibility to the Latin position by not disagreeing with it. 
En passant, after the Emperor's direct intervention in the 
proceedings, there was no further discussion of the filioque at 
icaea. 
N On the Byzantine side, the syllogistic arguments against the 
filioque prior to the Emperor John's intervention had been made 
by Demetrios Karykes, the so-called "Consul of the Philo- 
sophers,"5? and then, after Karykes' discomfiture, by the 
polymath Nikephoros Blemmydes.^^ Significantly, in the wake 
of the Emperor's display of impatience, neither was to participate 
further either in this Nicaean phase of the discussions or in that 
held three months later in Nymphaion. In the second part of his 
Aujynois uepucj, Blemmydes relates that, after Karykes had been 
disgraced in dialectical argument with the Latins and had 
ignominiously slipped out of the meeting hall, the Patriarch 
Germanos was extremely dispirited.55 "Ever-modest" Nike- 
phoros, using the pretentious plural in his narrative, goes on to 
describe how the responsibility for refuting the Latins then fell 
upon his shoulders, obliging him—from the ideas at hand on the 
spur of the moment é—to deliver what proved, by his own 
subsequent account, to be a masterful response to his adversaries' 
propositions. Yet, having completed this theological tour de 
force, which he asserts restored the Patriarch's confidence and 
the credibility of the Orthodox position on the filioque, why, 
then, did Blemmydes, by his own admission, abruptly depart 


other instances in this passage the speaker(s) are introduced with "dicens" and 
"respondimus" before they begin talking, whereas, if Golubovich's inter- 
pretation is correct, such is not the case for the sentence in question. On this 
passage, vid. also Roncaglia, Fréres mineurs, 63 f. For a useful excursus on 
the surviving mss. and all editions of the Disputatio, consult ibid., pp. 48 ff. 
53 Blemmydes-Munitiz, pp. 57 f., where Karykes is identified as 6 tàv 
giocdeav Üratoc, Disputatio Latinorum et Graecorum-Golubovich, 434, 
where Karykes is described as "quidem magnus phylosophus, facto magno 
prologo et prolixo [ab se]... " 

Blemmydes-Munitiz, pp. 58-64; Disputatio Latinorum et Graecorum- 
Golubovich, p. 437, which identifies Blemmydes simply as "unus phylosopho- 
rum." The anonymous Greek Orthodox aide-mémoire of the Byzantine posi- 
tions on the filioque argued at the session on 21 January, 1234 cited supra, n. 
30 is now generally attributed to Blemmydes: vid. the commentary in 
Blemmydes, trans. Munitiz, pp. 106 f., n. 34; Laurent, Regestes, #1268, p. 
78, "Critique." 

56 Blemmydes-Munitiz, p. 58. ` 

Ibid.: "Koi ù 1o$0'àg tkòv éxrWépeOa npóyewá te xoi oxéðia tov 
KAIPOV katereiyovtoç ... 
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Nicaea for faraway Ephesos to assume tò uovabióv oxñpa? 7 
Why did the Emperor and Patriarch fail to utilize his great genius 
again during the balance of these difficult negotiations, especially 
in the second phase at Nymphaion, a venue fairly close to 
Ephesos and one to which Blemmydes could have been easily 
summoned? To the impatient BacuXeog John, truculent Blem- 
mydes had perhaps become a figure around whom the hard-line 
Orthodox clerics opposed to compromise on dogmatic issues 
might rally. In other words, Blemmydes was a Byzantine ec- 
clesiastic extremist who had necessarily to be purged from the 
proceedings if any semblance of dialogue was to be maintained 
with the Latins at the time.*8 

When the Emperor let it be known that he was departing 
Nicaea,?? he effectively served notice that the first phase of the 
negotiations should be terminated in short order—undoubtedly to 
the profound relief of the Patriarch Germanos, who, as mention- 


57 Ibid., 20 f., p. 64. Blemmydes was banished to the monastery év toig 
Avot Bovvoig: ibid., 21. For the location of that monastery in Melanoudion, 
consult the commentary of Blemmydes, trans. Munitiz, 64, n. 73, who cites 
Rodolphe Janin, Les églises et les monastéres des grands centres byzantins 
(Paris, 1975), 223; Elizabeth A. Zachariadou, Trade and Crusade: Venetian 
Crete and the Emirates of Menteshe and Aydin (1300-1415), Library of the 
Hellenic Institute of Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Studies 11 (Venice, 1983), 
p. 106 and n. 451. 


58 Staunchly Orthodox Blemmydes was later to be the bane of Vatatzes' 
Imperium during the Emperor's scandalous liaison with the Latin Marchesina in 
1248: Blemmydes-Munitiz, pp. 35 f., 67; also on the scandal, Akropolites- 
Heisenberg I, p. 104 and especially Nikephoros Gregoras, Historia byzantina 
(‘Papaixn iotopia), ed. Ludwig Schopen and Immanuel Bekker, 3 vols., 
Corpus scriptorum historiae byzantinae (Bonn, 1829-55), vol. 1, pp. 45 ff.; 
and vid. the commentary in Blemmydes, trans. Munitiz, p. 84, n. 130, and for 
the dating of this event ibid., pp. 24 f. Yet, by the winter of 1249-50 
Blemmydes was not only back in the Emperor's good graces but participating 
in renewed pourparlers with a Papal legatus at Nymphaion: Blemmydes- 
Munitiz, pp. 67-73 and the detailed commentary in Blemmydes, trans. Munitiz, 
p. 119, n. 82, which carefully cites additional literature on those discussions. 
Blemmydes later wrote two other tracts against the filioque, which are listed in 
the handy reference work by Wolfgang Buchwald, Armin Hohlweg, and Otto 
Prinz, Tusculum-Lexikon (Munich, 1963) (hereafter "Tusculum-Lexikon"), p. 
81, and are to be found in J. P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus, Series 
graeco-latina, 161 vols. (Paris, 1857-66), vol. 142, cols. 533-84. For useful 
commentary on them, see now John Meyendorff, "Theology in the thirteenth 
century: methodological contrasts," KA@HIHTPIA: Essays Presented to 
Joan Hussey for her 80th Birthday (Camberley, Surrey, England, 1988), pp. 
402 f. 

59 Disputatio Latinorum et Graecorum-Golubovich, p. 444. 
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ed above, then informed the nuncii that he intended to call a 
council involving the three Oriental Patriarchs in order to present 
responses to the Latin positions.9 Germanos thus clearly felt that 
the Nicaean debates had resolved nothing, even though the 
Emperor had intervened directly in them to explore grounds for 
compromise on the filioque issue. For his part, John III was 
apparently unsympathetic with the theological wrangling on both 
sides. 

Whether or not John III appreciated the complexities of the 
theological debate, he plainly regarded himself as the final 
spokesman for the See of Constantinople: As the nuncii were de- 

arting Nicaea on 27 January, 1234 to return to Romania, 
Vatatzes bluntly inquired of them if the Patriarch's ius (over Con- 
stantinople) would be restored on the precondition that the 
Patriarch be obedient to the Pope.?! The friars gave the only 
reply they could within the scope of the authority conferred on 
them by Gregory IX: If the Patriarch were to follow Rome in all 
things, he might find forgiveness in the Pope's eyes.9? Despite 
Wolff's plausible assertion that, in referring to "ius" in this way, 
John III was making subtle indirect reference to Imperial—over 
and above Patriarchal—jurisdiction,9? the recent extra-Imperial 
initiative earlier undertaken, and claims forwarded, by the Patriar- 
chal Exarch Christopher with respect to spiritual jurisdiction over 
Bulgaria (1233)64 suggest that Vatatzes' Nicaean inquiry of 1234 
may have been limited to the issue of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
within Latin-held Romania. The Emperor John's query, nonethe- 
less, reaffirms that an important function of the Byzantine 


60 


61 Ibid. (as already mentioned supra, text and n. 33). 


Disputatio Latinorum et Graecorum-Golubovich, p. 445: 

Si dominus Patriarcha velit obedire Ecclesie Romane, restituet ei 
dominus Papa ius suum? 
62 Ibid. 


63 Robert Lee Wolff, The Latin Empire of Constantinople (1204-61) 
(Dissertation, Harvard University, 1947, 1547 pp. in typescript), p. 546. The 
Italicized "suum" in the passage quoted supra, n. 61 appears to me to be an 
exclusive reference to the Patriarch, and not in any way to Vatatzes. The 
publication of Wolff's massive dissertation ms. as it stands would be an 
extremely valuable service to the scholarly community because of its extensive 
analysis of an array of lesser known source documents. 

" The Metropolitan Christopher of Ancyra confined the substance of his 
mission to matters of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, save for the concession of the 
title of BaciAeóg to Asen (which he would not have dared to have done without 
the approval of John Vatatzes): supra, n. 19 for the provenance of the biblio- 
&raphy on that mission. 
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Imperium was the buttressing of the Patriarch's claim of spiritual 
auathority outside the physical boundaries of the Byzantine 
Empire. 

Moreover, comparison of John III's de facto role in the 
Byzantine dialogue at Nicaea with the Eusebian-Constantinian 
ideology of the Imperial Vicegerency of God (i.e., "divine 'king- 
ship'") demonstrates strong continuity in certain aspects of East 
Roman tradition over almost a millennium: Constantine, Eusebios 
asserts, is ó ... ney&Aov Bacuéog Unapyxoc.96 The Emperor receives 
his empire directly from God, and, "as interpreter of the Word 


65 The classic example of the Byzantine Emperor giving the full weight of 
Imperial support to the Byzantine Church and her Patriarch's claims of spiritual 
authority outside the physical boundaries of the Empire is the conversion of 
Bulgaria to Orthodoxy in 864, which was strongly encouraged by the 
appearance of formidable Byzantine naval and infantry formations on the 
Bulgarian frontier: For a synopsis with further bibliography, vid. George 
Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, English trans. by Joan Hussey, 
rev. ed. (New Brunswick NJ, 1969) (hereafter "Ostrogorsky, History of the 
Byzantine State"), p. 230 and n. 2. 


Eusebios of Caesarea, De laudibus Constantini (Eig Kovotavtivov tdv 
BaciAéa tpiaxovtaetnpiKdc), ed. Ivar A. Heikel, Eusebius Werke, vol. 1, Die 
Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller (Leipzig, 1902) (hereafter cited as 
"Eusebios of Caesarea, De laudibus Constantini-Heikel"), p. 215; vid. Ernest 
Barker, From Alexander to Constantine: Passages and Documents Illustrating 
the History of Social and Political Ideas, 336 B.C.-A.D. 337 (first ed., second 
corrected printing Oxford, 1966), p. 479. I am considerably indebted to 
Milton V. Anastos for his careful and detailed explanation of Byzantine 
political theory in lectures, seminars, and colloquia during my residence in 
graduate school at U.C.L.A. (1969-77), which included copious citation and 
explication of the Eusebian texts germane to the Constantinian ideology of 
Imperial vicegerency. Pending publication of Professor Anastos's multi-volume 
Mind of Byzantium, consult his thoughtful comments on the Eusebian- 
Constantinian political theory in, inter alia, his "Political theory in the lives 
of the Slavic Saints Constantine and Methodius," Harvard Slavic Studies, 2 
(1954), 29 ff., which contains careful citations to appropriate passages im 
Eusebios's Vita Constantini (infra, n. 67) and De laudibus Constantini. 


67 Eusebios of Caesarea, De vita Constantini (Eig tov Bíov tod paxapiov 
Kavotavtivov BaciAé@s), newly edited by Friedhelm Winkelmann, Eusebius 
Werke, vol. 1.1, Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller (Berlin, 1975) 
(hereafter "Eusebios of Caesarea, Vita Constantini-Winkelmann"), p. 131: 

... TOV nepieotõtov yvopíuov tivàç .. . olg Sh Aapxpais qovais 
SieotéAAeto .. . adtH (i.e., Constantine) piv yap tov èri mávtev 
Ocóv t&v Eri yç thy BaciAcíav napacyzeiv... . 

For an eloquent defense of the authenticity of this inappropriately maligned 
source, with detailed references to the extensive literature on that subject, vid. 
Milton V. Anastos, "The Edict of Milan (313): a defense of its traditional 
authorship and designation,” Mélanges Venance Grumel = Revue des études 
byzantines 25 (1967), 15 f. and n. 3, and now especially the new numismatic 
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of God, aims at recalling the whole human race to the knowledge 
of God." 9$ Constantine, according to the Eusebian interpretation 
of Imperial power, had the authority, as Emperor, to require the 
presence of the bishops in assembly to resolve dogmatic dis- 
putes.9? Constantine, said Eusebios, considered his róle to be 
that of promoting harmony and unity in the Church.’° John 
Vatatzes' actions during both phases of the pourparlers of 1234 
were entirely consistent with the fourth-century Eusebian- 
Constantinian ideology. 

That the contemporary thirteenth-century Anatolian Byzantine 
intellectual community was highly conscious of the of Late 
Antique Christian Imperial tradition of vicegerency placing the 
Emperor next to God—a tradition so strongly reflected in the 
actions of Vatatzes in 1234—1is apparent from two passages in 
George Akropolites' 'Ezivágioc, that is to say funeral oration, for 
John III written in 1254. Toward the end of the first passage 
translated infra, in which the author stresses the nexus between 
the senior Emperor and his 8w6oxoc, the Baoueig (Vatatzes and his 
son, Theodore II "Laskaris") are associated directly with God in 
the government of the Empire, explicitly defined by Akropolites 
as a Doppelprinzipat: 


evidence—decisive in my view—which he introduces in the seven-page 
"Complementary Note" appended as Section IIa to the reprinted/expanded 
version of this article (with same pagination of the text of the original article) 
in idem, Studies in Byzantine Intellectual History, Variorum (London, 1979). 
On te issue of the authenticity of the De vita Constantini, see now also the 
comments of Luigi Tartaglia in his annotated Italian translation, Sulla vita di 
Costantino (Naples, 1984), pp. 13-17. 

Eusebios of Caesarea, De laudibus Constantini-Heikel, p. 199 (English 
translation by Ernest C. Richardson, A Select Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, Second Series, vol. 1 [New York, 
1890] [hereafter "Eusebios of Caesarea . . . trans. Richardson"], 583): 

5 5& xoóto oíAoc (nà. 6 Bacueóc) olá tig oxoofitnc tod coo Adyou 

Rav yévoc &ávOpámivov Eni thy tod KpEittovos dvaKadeitar yoo... 
Cf. now also the more recent English translation of the passage by H. A. 
Drake, In Praise of Constantine: A Historical Study and New Translation of 
Eusebius’ Tricennial Orations, University of California Publications: Classical 
Studies 15 (Berkeley, 1976), 86: 

And his friend (i.e., the Emperor), like some interpreter of the Logos of 

God, summons the whole human race to knowledge of the higher 

power... 

69 Eusebios of Caesarea, Vita Constantini-Winkelmann, p. 87 (trans. 
Richardson, p. 523). 


- Eusebios of Caesarea, Vita Constantini-Winkelmann, pp. 89 f. (trans. 
Richardson, p. 524). 
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You, O Romans, believe the BaoiAets to be dead. He has not 
died, but still remains alive. Surely you are not at a loss over 
this statement, nor unable to understand how it has arisen. 
Truly our Baoweds lives! I do not speak of life as apprehended 
by the [human] intellect, according to which all things which 
have died are [indeed] not dea; instead, I refer to life from this 
time forward as it appears to the eyes. For do you not see the 
BaciuAeog, gazing as you are at his son? Is not this very man 
[the same as] that man (i.e., his predecessor)? Has he not 
become utterly like that man (Vatatzes) in his bodily character- 
istics? In the attributes of his soul? Is he not the living image 
[of his predecessor]? Is he not the portrait of [his father's] 
nature? Did he not rule jointly with his father from birth? At 
the same tillers (as his father) did he not associate with the 
helmsman of the cosmic ship? Did he (Theodore) not render 
assistance with the reins of the oecumenical chariot? Did he 
not carry out [the same] responsibilities [as his father]?”! 


71 George Akropolites, Scripta minora (i.e., orations, poems, and dis- 
courses), in vol. 2 of Georgii Acropolitae opera, ed. August Heisenberg, 2 
vols. (Leipzig, 1903) (all works therein cited infra as "Akropolites-Heisenberg 
II"), p. 26: 
Dpeic pév, à ‘Popaior, teÜvávai hyeicOe tov BaciAÉéa- 6 Sé ye obx 
éteOviker, GAAG xoi nGAw péver Pidv. pov åropeite nepi tod Adyou 
Kai Snw@ Gv néguxe todtO oùk Exete EvpPadAciv; &AnOGc 6 Baciredc 
huv Cr. ob Aéyo Conv thy tH voep wvoxü obyovtov, kað’ fv 
G&ravtes teOvynxdtes où OvyoKopev, GAA thy evtad0a Aéyo Conv 
tv MPaivopévty toig Sppaciv. fj ody Opate thv Paortéa adtov tov 
vióv éxeivov Bedpevor; odK aùtòç Exeivdg totiv obtocí; o9 
AALPAKIPSOL copatikoig, OVK iÓói:0paci woxixolg Execiv@ Gvtikpus 
àoopnoiota: oùk Éuwyvuxog Éxgivou £ikxóv, od gboew@s ayaApatodpyn- 
pa tfjg ADVTS: OV tQ natpi Ovvrpxtev Ex yeverç, ODK Eni TOV atv 
oi&dkov GUVTV tQ tç óAxáÓog KuPepvity tç KoopiKis, où tóv 
ftivi9v ovvavteAapPaveto tod oixovpevixoo Sigov xai tods ay@vas 
dinvvev; 
For a careful treatment of the evolution of the concept of the contuity of the 
person of the rex/imperator in the Medieval Latin West in theological, 
juridical, and mystical terms, see the massive study of Ernst Kantorowitz, The 
King's Two Bodies (Princeton, 1957), especially Section VII, "The King never 
dies," pp. 314-450, wherein the author traces the idea of the perpetuity of the 
regal dignitas back to the "ornithological dualism" of the classical phoenix. 
The problem of whether or not Theodore II Laskaris was co-opted in the Purple 
during his father's lifetime, which so concerned Franz Déólger, Regesten der 
Kaiserurkunden des ostrómischen Reiches, Corpus der griechischen Urkunden 
des Mittelalters (Munich, 1924-65), vol. 3, "Einleitung," n. 1, is explicitly 
solved by the italicized phrase in the Akropolites passage supra, which clearly 
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In a second passage later in this same ‘Emitdgioc, Acropolites— 
again consistent with the Eusebian-Constantinian tradition— 
extols the godlike majesty which had been John Vatatzes': 


[On first impulse] I might declare him (Vatatzes) to have 
seemed like a Bacuebg. However, just as Pythia [was in 
doubt with respect to Lykourgos], I hesitate [to label] him a 
god on the one hand, or a man on the other. But my 
preference is for the former, for he should have been called a 
god (sic/). Indeed, he assumed a godlike identity from [his 
knowledge of] philosophy, just as he took on an imperial 
identity from his descent." 


In a separate eulogy of the same year (1254)—an èykópiov 
for the deceased Emperor by his son and now sole BactuAe$s, 
Theodore II—John III Doukas Vatatzes is described as [6] Xpiotod 


indicates that Theodore II was co-opted at his birth in 1222—these events 
presumably following shortly after John III's own elevation to the Purple at 
the time of Theodore I's demise. On this last point, viz., the circumstances 
surrounding John III's own elevation to the Purple, vid. also Langdon, "Siege 
of Constantinople," p. 126, n. 11, and now especially idem, "Backgrounds to 
the rise of the Vatatzai to prominence in the Byzantine oikoumene, 997- 
1222," TO EAAHNIKON : Studies in Honor of Speros Vryonis, Jr., 2 vols. 
(New Rochelle, New York, 1993), vol. 1 (hereafter "Langdon, 'Rise of the 
Vatatzai"), pp. 179 f., 187. 
12 Akropolites-Heisenberg II, p. 28: 
008’ Gv Bacı àvõpìi éorxévar adtov clrouu, GAAG ye Kata thy 
IIv0iav Sito è Oedv óvouáca: fj GvOpmxov: vixQ 5é pG&AAov Ocóv 
aùtòv xol elvai te Kai xixAnoxeobar. obtoç èx pidocogiag Ücoci- 
dns davanégavtar kaðárep ér yévouc piv Pacirets... 
For another, slightly variant translation of this passage, consult Ernest Barker, 
Social and Political Thought in Byzantium from Justinian I to the Last 
Palaeologus (Oxford, 1957), p. 161. See also the comments of W. Ensslin, 
"The government and administration of the Byzantine Empire” (=Chapter XX), 
in The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. IV:2, new ed. by Joan M. Hussey et 
al. (Cambridge, England, 1967), p. 8 (lacking source citation). The italicized 
Phrase in the Akropolites passage cited supra in this note suggests that the 
theory of Vatatzes’ descent from the Komnenoi is perhaps to be preferred to 
that held by Polemis ef al., which asserts that John III was the son of the 
obscure Basil Vatatzes: vid. Langdon, John II] Ducas Vatatzes' Byzantine 
Imperium in Anatolian Exile, 28-43, passim—together with the genealogical 
chart, ibid., p. 274—and now especially idem, "Rise of the Vatatzai," pp. 183- 
87, passim for a detailed treatment of the problem, with full citation of sources 
and secondary literature. 
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pisntys,’3 and praised for having convoked and presided over 
ecclesiastical synods, during which he staunchly advocated 
Orthodox dogma before representatives of the Pope.’* While the 
Nicaean phase of the dialogue of 1234 certainly demonstrates 
Vatatzes' willingness to participate actively in dogmatic debate, 
one suspects that his actions were, on that occasion, dictated by 
sentiments directed more toward political opportunism and 
Realpolitik than dogmatic consistency,"5 contrary to the assertions 
of his son (long post factum), the latter a zealous theologian.76 


73 Theodore II Laskaris, 'Eyxógiov cig tov natépa avtod tov... pac- 
Aéa xópiov 'Ioávvnv AovxKav, excerpta passim in M. A. Andreeva, "A 
propos de l'éloge de l'Empereur Jean III Batatzés par son fils Théodore II 
Lascaris," Annales de l'Institut Kondakov, Seminarium kondokovianum 10 
(1938), 140. Vid. the Eusebian text quoted infra, n. 77 for what approximates 
the prototype for this topos in Imperial panegyrical literature. 

74 Ibid., 139. 

75 For a like assertion (i.e., that any concern Vatatzes may have had for the 
dogmatic issues was sublimated in his political opportunism during the 
negotiations), vid. the 'editor's introduction to the now superseded Blemmydes- 
Heisenberg, p. xv. 

76 Theodore II insisted upon recognition by his clerics of the Emperor's 
supremacy in matters pertaining to the interpretation of Christian dogma, 
especially when he served as the presiding officer of a general council or 
synod: vid. Alice M. Gardner, The Lascarids of Nicaea (London, 1912), p. 
209; Michael Angold, A Byzantine Government in Exile: Government and 
Society under the Laskarids of Nicaea (1204-1261) (Oxford, 1975), p. 57. 
Theodore wrote several dogmatic and devotional works, many still unedited: 
For a listing (with mss. references to unpublished works), consult Jean B. 
Pappadopoulos, Théodore II Lascaris, Empereur de Nicée (Paris, 1908) (hereafter 
"Pappadopoulos, Théodore II"), pp. ix-xii; vid. also the Tusculum-Lexikon, 
pp. 485 f. Long in preparation has been a critical edition with commentary 
and French translation of the heretofore unedited works of Theodore II by Dr. 
Eurydice Lappa-Zizicas, who has for some time been affiliated with the Institut 
des textes, Paris. Dr. Lappa-Zizicas was kind enough to provide me, back in 
1978, with her reading of the three mss. at the Bibliothéque nationale 
containing Theodore II's 'Eyxóutov of 1254 for his deceased father (published 
excerpta of that work are cited supra, nn. 73 f.). The 'Eyxóuiov contains 
important allusions to the Turkish campaigns of Vatatzes as well: vid. 
Langdon, "Siege of Constantinople," 135, n. 64 (continued); and now 
especially idem, Byzantium’s Last Imperial Offensive in Asia Minor, pp. 18 
ff., which makes extensive use of this little-known source, leading the 
historian to ponder about additional rich materials undoubtedly awaiting 
analysis in the balance of the BaoiAedc Theodore II's unedited texts. Lappa- 
Zizicas's dissertation reporting upon these matters, Théodore II Lascaris et ses 
oeuvres inédites (Paris, 1949), unfortunately also remains unpublished, save for 
a tantalizing excerpt of its researches which appeared in 1950 in her article, 
"Un traité inédit de Théodore II Lascaris," Actes du VI * Congrés international 
des études byzantines, 2 vols. (Paris, 1950), vol. 1, pp. 119-26; consult now 
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The influence of Eusebios's ideology on both of the 
aforementioned thirteenth-century Anatolian Byzantine writers' 

anegyrics of the Bacueóg John III is unmistakable from the 
following passage of the Tricennial Oration of 335 honoring 
Constantine, as rendered to its full advantage in English by 


Milton V. Anastos: 


For the Emperor, loved by God (as Eusebius says of 
Constantine), receives from and through Christ the image of 
supreme sovereignty and is the helmsman who directs the 
government of all on earth in imitation of God . . . Adorned 
with a semblance of heavenly sovereignty, he directs his gaze 
above, and frames his earthly government according to the 
pattern of that divine original, finding strength in his imitation 
of the monarchy of God.” 


Yet, during the pourparlers of 1234 Vatatzes assumed another 
distinct ideological role—to which earlier allusion has been made 
in this essay—in relation to his Patriarchal client, even when 
allowance is made for the Gelasian perspective prejudicing the 
Latin account of the events: By advocating the restoration of the 
Patriarchal ius (over Constantinople)—without mention of, and 
therefore distinct from, the Imperial ius— the Baowreds John 
became, in effect, also ò ovvnyopos tfjg éxxAnoiac, the original 
precedent for which was probably the ancient fourth-century- 
A.D. secular imperial Roman office of advocatus rei publicae— 
the latter created for the protection of the individual citizen's 
rights against unfair exactions of corrupt imperial officials.” 


also the more recent scholarship of Charles Astruc, "La tradition manuscrite 
des oeuvres oratoires profanes de Théodore II Lascaris," Travaux et mémoires 1 
(1965), 393-404. 

Translation by Anastos, in "Political theory in the lives of the Slavic 
Saints Constantine and Methodius" (supra, n. 66 for full citation), 30—of 
Eusebios of Caesarea, De laudibus Constantini-Heikel, pp. 199, 201: 

. too Oeod Aóyocg, nap’ od xoi 51’ ob tç &ávotáto Paoeiag thy 
tixóva pépav 6 tQ OcQ qidos Pacileds katà pinow tod xpeíttovog 
tov èni yç &xávtov tovs otaxag SiaxvBepvov iBiver . . . xdKeita 
tç odpavion BaciAeíag elxóvi Kexoopnpévosc, dvo BA£xov xatà thy 
&pxéruxov idfav tods xáto SiaxvPepvav iðúve: povdpyov ðv- 
78 vaottíag uufpati Kpatawbpevoc. 

Charles Du Fresne Du Cange, Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae 
Graecitatis (Lyons, 1688), 1484: 

Luviyopoc tis &xxAncíag, Advocatus Ecclesiae apud Graecum Inter- 

Pretum Concilij Lateranensis Can. 45. Luvnyopia, Advocatio. 
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While Vatatzes thus may have served as the Patriarch Germanos's 
secular champion in the pourparlers of 1234, such ovvnyopia 
clearly did not, according to the Byzantine Weltanschauung, 
imply the Emperor's spiritual or temporal vassalage to the 
Patriarch, as was the case with secular rulers in the contemporary 
Latin West, especially in the "Holy Roman Empire," where the 
so-called "Imperator Romanorum" Frederick II Hohenstaufen had 
been crowned by Pope Honorius III to be advocatus (or 
defensor) ecclesiae so that he might support the mission of the 
Latin church as its client—and who was always, down to his 
death in 1250, to remain dependent to some degree upon the 
spiritual patronage of the Papacy, no matter how much he might 
from time to time posture against that reality. The Eusebian- 


Prior to 1453, only one Lateran Council had 45 or more canons, the Fourth: 
Bernard Loth and Albert Michel, Dictionnaire de théologie catholique: Tables 
générales (Paris, 1951), I, 667-70, 718. Hence, Du Cange must be referring to 
IV Lateran (1215), which issued seventy canons plus the so-called "Expeditio 
pro recuperanda Terra sancta": Charles-Joseph Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, 
revised edition in French translation by Dom H. Leclercq et al., Histoire des 
conciles, vol. 5.2 (Paris, 1913), pp. 1324-95, and specifically 1367 for the 
Latin version of Canon 45; for the Greek version of the acta of IV Lateran, 
vid. Mansi XXII, cols. 984-1068, especially col. 1029 for Canon 45. Hefele- 
Leclercq, op. cit., p. 1323 explains why the canons of IV Lateran (which 
council was boycotted by the four Eastern Patriarchs) were rendered in Greek: 
"Comme plusieurs prélats grecs assistaient au synode et que les décisions de 
l'assemblée étaient aussi destinées aux Chrétiens de l'Orient, on en fit une 
traduction grecque qui, sauf quelques lacunes, est arrivée jusqu'a nous." Because 
Innocent III proclaimed IV Lateran to be an Oecumenical Council and because 
Romania had recently come under his jurisdiction, he took special pains to 
have the acta translated into Greek. While no thirteenth-century Byzantine 
Emperor would have recognized the acta of IV Lateran until 1274, the 
contemporary usage of ovvnyopos tfjg £xxAmociag nevertheless expresses 
perfectly the róle of John III at Nicaea when he advocated the restoration of the 
patriarchal ius (distinct from the Imperial ius). On the creation of the secular 
office of advocatus rei publicae in 407, see Walter Ullman, The Growth of 
Papal Government in the Middle Ages: A Study in the Ideological Relations of 
Clerical to Lay Power (2nd ed. London, 1962), pp. 69 f. On the origin of the 
term advocatus and its use in the Roman oratory and law, consult, in general, 
A. F. von Pauly, Real-Encyclopádie der classischen Altertumwissenschaft, new 
ed. by G. Wissowa et al. (Stuttgart, 1893-1978), vol. 1, pp. 436 ff. 


79 There can be little doubt that, when Honorius III crowned Frederick II as 
Imperator Romanorum on 22 November, 1220, the young former ward of 
Innocent III (the last was the great champion of the universal Papal monarchy) 
initially accepted his spiritual clientage to the Pope: See the description of 
Frederick's coronation in Van Cleve, Frederick Il, pp. 132-35. | Honorius's 
successor, Gregory IX, specifically referred to Frederick as advocatus ecclesiae 
and defensor ecclesiae: Charles Du Fresne Du Cange, Glossarium ad scriptores 
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Constantinian doctrine of the vicegerency was simply not 
compromised in that way within contemporary thirteenth-century 
Anatolian Byzantium, particularly during the pourparlers of 1234. 

Nonetheless, a certain latent tension in the Imperial- 
Patriarchal relationship within the oikoumene did surface as the 
discussions at Nicaea in 1234 progressed because John IIT's and 
Germanos II's agendas diverged—all outward public appearances 
of complete harmony between them notwithstanding: I. Despite 
Germanos's momentary discomfiture over the Karykes dé- 
bacle,®° the Patriarch had remained firmly committed to the 
traditional Byzantine Orthodox position against the filioque, early 
on in the pourparlers giving scriptural exegesis in defense of that 
position (21 January);$! then seeing, to his profound relief, 
another cleric, Blemmydes, take up the Orthodox mantle and 
present a determined response to the nuncii on that subject;8? and 
finally, on the eve of the friars’ departure from Nicaea, himself 
urging them to attend a concilium of the four Orthodox Patriarchs 
that he planned to organize for the purpose of formulating a still 
more articulate defense of the Orthodox dogma.9? II. Meanwhile, 
however, the Emperor John III—initially to all outward 
appearances enthusiastic about enlisting Karykes to argue for the 
Byzantine Orthodox position on the filioque% and at first warmly 


mediae et infimae Latinitatis (Paris, 1678), p.104. Frederick's later vicissitudes 
of fortune and his numerous and sometimes lengthy &zoAoyía, specifically 
those brought about by his two excommunications, are ample testimony that 
he never successfully threw off the shackles of clientage to the Pope in the 
minds of his subjects, regardless of periodic thundering pronouncements of his 
imperial vicegerency. For an interesting discussion of the implications of the 
term advocatus (with which title Frederick II was formally designated) within 
the Gelasian (not the Eusebian-Constantinian) system, consult esp. Ullman, 
op. cit., pp. 85 f., who asserts that the Latin Emperors since Charlemagne 
were given that designation as speciales filii of the Roman Church, i.e., as its 
clients. On the juridical significance of the initial designation of the patricius 
Pepin with this title, consult ibid., pp. 69 ff. 
81 Blemmydes-Munitiz, pp. 58, 64. Supra, text and n. 55. 
82 Disputatio Latinorum et Graecorum-Golubovich, pp. 431. 

Blemmydes-Munitiz, pp. 58-63; also Disputatio Latinorum et Graecorum- 
Golubovich, p. 437. Supra, text and nn. 56 f. 
84 Disputatio, p. 444. Supra, text and n. 33. 

Blemmydes-Munitiz, p. 57: ` 
O tOv gilocdgav önratoç ò Kapóxnç, adtovpyd¢ tod PETA TOV 
Popaíov Siardyou  xaÜictatai, tav GAÀcv navtwv rpoxexpuiévog, 
Di Kai udAiota napà tod xpatobvtag. 

‘Sputatio, p. 430: 
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sympathetic toward his patriarch$5— seemed to change his attitude 
as the debate progressed, eventually assuming a more even- 
handed posture by intervening in the dogmatic exchange to 
explore grounds for compromise,96 then probably being 
instrumental in the dismissal of staunchly Orthodox Blemmydes 
from the pourparlers,9' and finally tantalizing the nuncii with the 
intimation that, given certain circumstances, he might go so far as 
to consider the Patriarch of Constantinople to fall under the 
jurisdiction of the Pope!55 

As has been related above, the BaciAeóg John III was 
eventually to change his official position and support the 
resumption of the pourparlers (as did the nuncii).9 Accordingly, 
the Byzantino-Papal ecclesiastical dialogue was renewed at 
Nymphaion in mid-spring of 1234, under the watchful eye of the 
Emperor.” The ensuing conferences provided an ideal forum for 
reaffirming two cardinal dynamics which had characterized the 
dialogue from the start: I. The unbending insistence of the nuncii 
upon recognition of the Pope's supremacy in dogmatic and 
liturgical matters—perfectly consistent with the ideology of Papal 
monarchy then current in the Latin West—served only to harden 
the attitude of the Byzantine clergy further in opposition to any 
initiative of the Roman church, while at the same time 


Surgens igitur Cartofilax eorum in medio, qui ecclesie patriarchalis dictus 
erat thesaurarius, et mandato tam Patriarche quam Imperatoris ita loqui 
exorsus est. 
The clear implication of the collective evidence of these two passages is that 
the BaciAcóg John was the enthusiastic partisan of Karykes. After Karykes' 
discomfiture, I suspect that the Patriarch did not dare to turn immediately to 
Blemmydes to take up the Orthodox mantle for fear of making the Emperor 
look like a fool for having so relied upon Karykes; that would explain why 
both Emperor and then Patriarch initially turned down Blemmydes' petition to 
take up the disputation after Karykes ignominiously fled from the meeting hall, 
leaving the Patriarch quite depressed (no mention of the Emperor's attitude 
appears in the source): Blemmydes-Munitiz, p. 58. 
85  Vatatzes' expression of support at the end of the first disputation is warm 
in Disputatio Latinorum et Graecorum-Golubovich, p. 431: 
. . . dixit Imperator "Audimus quod vos dicitis sicut nos; sed querit domi- 
nus Patriarcha, si vos plus aliquid dicitis, quia audivimus quod vos addi- 
distis aliquid Simbolo composito a sanctis patribus in concilio . . . " 
6 Supra, text and especially nn. 50 ff. for source citations to and commentary 
on the passage in question. 
87 Supra, text and nn. 57 f. for my reasoning behind this assertion. 
88 Disputatio, p. 445: Supra, text and n. 61; text before n. 78. 
89 Supra, text and nn. 39 f. 
90 Supra, text and n. 41. 
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antagonizing Vatatzes by frustrating his ostensible efforts at 
compromise. II. Meanwhile, because the Byzantine clergy had 
themselves long since been strongly polarized in their own 
theological attitudes and imbued with the concept of the 
Pentarchy, their emperor's continuing attempts to balance political 
expediency with Orthodox Christian dogmatic ideology rein- 
forced the latent tension already present in the Imperial-Patriarchal 
relationship. 

The Latin friars arrived in Thrakesion at Nymphaion on 12 
April, 1234.9! To their exasperation, none of the three Oriental 
Patriarchs had apparently as yet arrived; only the Emperor, his 
Constantinopolitan Patriarch, and the Anatolian Orthodox clergy 
were present to meet them.?? Not for almost two weeks (pending 
the arrival of the missing prelates), therefore, did the discussions 
resume—on 24 April in the Patriarchal headquarters.?? They were 
immediately punctuated by renewed wrangling over the agenda, 
specifically by the Byzantine clerics' demand to reopen the debate 
on the filioque ahead of a discussion of the azyma.%4 Probably in 
deference to Germanos II and so as not to antagonize his clerics, 
Vatatzes this time avoided involvement in the debate over the 
agenda and the decisive dogmatic/liturgical issues at hand by his 
convenient absence from that meeting.? 

By the end of the second session, the negotiations had 
degenerated into a prolonged and heated exchange of grievances. 
The Byzantine articulated the bitterness felt by all of his clerical 
colleagues over the Latin atrocities of 1204, which were the 
underlying reason the atmosphere of the negotiations had been 
poisoned from their beginning. 


De aliis que facimus non miremini, quia Latini vestri cum 
cepissent Constantinopolim, fregerunt ecclesias, diruerunt 
altaria, auro et argento sublato, reliquias sanctorum proiece- 
runt in mare, iconas sanctas conculcaverunt, et de ecclesiis 
stabula iumentorum fecerunt . . 96 


^ Disputatio Latinorum et Graecorum-Golubovich, p. 447. 
Ibid. 
33 Ibid., p. 448. 
os Ibid., pp. 448 ff. 
The Emperor was also absent from the second meeting between the clerics 
9n 26 April, 1234: Ibid., pp. 450 ff. 
Ibid., p. 451. 
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In marked contrast to his clerics, the Emperor, before whom 
the nuncii appeared after the second session so as to request leave 
to depart for Romania,” consistently posed as the advocatus pro 
unitate Ecclesiae: He made a profound impression upon the friars 
"velut eloquens homo, astutus et providus in agendis, modestus 
in verbis."98 Proposing to restrain the Byzantine clerical ex- 
tremists and indicating that he wished to hear both sides' 
dogmatic positions, John III also suggested that the nuncii and 
his own messengers be conveyed in Byzantine galleys (sic/) 
directly to Apulia to pursue negotations face to face with Pope 
Gregory.” But the nuncii, steeped in the monarchical pretensions 
of the thirteenth-century Papacy, absolutely refused to participate 
in or give sanction to this undertaking "quamdiu estis (Vatatzes) 
contrarii fidei Ecclesiae Romae."!™ 

With remarkable restraint and haute diplomatie, John III 
responded to the intractable behavior of the nuncii by noting that 
Manuel I, Theodore I, and many other (Byzantine) Emperors had 
maintained friendship with the Papacy despite the long-standing 
schism of the two churches.!?! But even through Vatatzes' 
curtain of restraint appeared not-so-subtle evidence of his 
ambivalence vis-d-vis the Latin West: 


$1 non velitis ducere, nolo mittere, quia nolo homines meos, 
nec naves, nec res exponere inimicis.!0? 


Nevertheless, John III persisted in exploring grounds for détente: 
He suggested, and the nuncii accepted his offer, that he host 
renewed discussions in the Imperial Palace, this time with him 
initiating and personally presiding over the negotiations,!0? 
undoubtedly to prevent them from again degenerating into a 
vitriolic exchange of dogmatic indictments by the clerical 
partisans. 

Over the ensuing sessions of 28-29 April,!0^ the Latin 
position vis-à-vis the question of the azymes outlined in the Papal 


97 Ibid., p. 452. 
Ibid. 

99 Ibid. 

100 jpiq. 

101 Ibid., pp. 452 f. 

102 Ibid., p. 453. 

103 bid. 

104 Ibid., pp. 453-61. 
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bull of 1233, which had been borne to Anatolian Byzantium by 
the friars, was underscored: Since the Scriptures were not explicit 
as to whether leavened or unleavened bread had been consumed 
at the Last Supper, either was acceptable.!05 But the friars also 
marshalled passages from the Greek fathers Epiphanios of 
Salamis and John Chrysostom in such a way as to support their 
contention that in fact the preferred usage ought to be the azyma 
and not the enzyma.!® Throughout the discussions, the Byzan- 
tine clerics were unwaivering in their insistence that "fermentatus 
panis" should be used exclusively throughout the Church in the 
liturgy, and they absolutely refused to compromise on the 
matter.!°7 In the course of the two-day debate, a Roman position 
paper on the filioque drafted by the friars was exchanged for a 
like document against the azymes written by the Byzantine 
Patriarchal Chartophylax "ex precepto sanctissimorum patriarcha- 
rum universalis, Teupolitane magne Antiochene, et eorum qui 
cum eis aderant presulum subscripsi."!08 Far into the night of 29 
April the Emperor finally adjourned the discussions.!09 

Upon first reflection, the historian might perhaps be too 
readily convinced that John IITs public persona of equanimity 
and ceqpocóvn in most of the audiences he held with the nuncii 
and during the pourparlers themselves masked strategic and 
military weakness. A different, quite plausible interpretation is, 
in my view, to be preferred: Once the circumspect Vatatzes 
realized that hammering out theological compromise with the 
friars was impossible because he was not dealing with legati, the 
Emperor, with consummate Realpolitik, subtly abandoned that 
policy and set as his new goal the mobilization of Anatolian 
Byzantine public opinion against the Latins. Each additional 
“rebuff” thereafter by the powerless nuncii served precisely that 
function. Meanwhile, in comparison with the Byzantine clerics' 
own intractability, the Latin friars' unyielding attitude was being 
itself amplified until it appeared completely unreasonable. 
Vatatzes (and Germanos) had taken pains to insure the friars' 
immobility on the issues could be plainly observed by elements of 
the Byzantine court and general populace at both major Anatolian 


105 Ibid., p. 459. 
105 Ibid., pp. 459 f. 
103 Ibid., pp. 453-61, passim. 
jog Ibid. pp. 454-58. 
Ibid., p. 461. 
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Byzantine administrative centers, Bithynian Nicaea and Thrake- 
sian Nymphaion. 

After the events of 28/29 April, the Emperor John allowed 
several days to pass—perhaps purposely to heighten the tension 
of the situation— before he dramatically summoned the nuncii into 
his presence on 3 May.!!? He emphasized to the Latins that 
Imperial custom demanded that grounds for compromise again be 
explored.!!! Vatatzes proposed that the Roman church concede 
the validity of the Byzantine position on one of the two dogmatic 
issues in question: Specifically, the BacuXeog definitely and 
openly agreed to accept the Roman position on the azyma, on the 
condition that the Latins "might speak no further of that which 
you have superadded [to your creed]."!!? Rather than offering to 
convey this latest proposal by Vatatzes to Pope Gregory IX, 
instead—with what to all appearances must have seemed brazen 
arrogance in the eyes of the Byzantine people—the nuncii rejected 
the offer out of hand,!!? thereby playing directly into the 
Emperor's hands! The facu cos John's ominous words "Iam non 
audio formam pacis" were the signal for a spontaneous hostile 
outburst against the friars by the other Byzantines present.!!4 In 
the closing session of the negotiations the next day, the doors of 
the meeting hall were apparently thrown open to the rowdy 
citizenry of Nymphaion.!!? An ugly exchange ensued between 
the Byzantine and Latin clerics, culminating in mutual accusations 
of heresy over dogmatic and liturgical positions taken on the 
filioque and the azyma.!!6 As was the case at Nicaea, the Latins 
again claimed that Cyril had subscribed to the filioque. When 
the nuncii departed Nymphaion on 6 May, 1234,!!8 Byzantine 
public opinion was stridently anti-Latin. Vatatzes might thus 
renew his stalled Bulgarian initiative for alliance to destroy 
Romania with the assurance of strong grass roots support at 
home. From Trnovo, Asen had, however, already indicated by 


110  jpiq, 

111 Jbid., pp. 461 f. 

112 Ibid., p. 462: "hoc quod vos superaddidistis non dicatis ulterius . . . 
113 jpiq, 

114 Ibid. Cf. the comment of Van Dieten, "Verhandlungen über kirchliche 
Wiedervereinigung," p. 97 with n. 23. 

115 Ibid. 

116 Ibid., pp. 462 ff. 

117 Ibia., p. 463. Supra, text and nn. 51 f. 

118 Disputatio latinorum et Graecorum-Golubovich, p. 464. 
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his independent actions in the Balkans since 1230, particularly in 
the ordering of ecclesiastical affairs there,!!9 that any Anatolian 
Byzantine-Bulgarian entente cordiale would have its price. Sub- 
sequent events in the years 1234 and 1235 were to prove that the 
Byzantine Emperor was prepared to pay that price.! 

The friars returned to Constantinople along the unstable, 
anarchic Turco-Byzantine frontier in Neokastra and Bithynia, 
constantly at risk from marauding Türkmens.!??! At Kalamos the 
nuncii were intercepted by both an Imperial and a Patriarchal 
messenger.!?? The former reproached them for not soliciting the 
benediction of the Byzantine Patriarch and approbation of the 
Orthodox clergy before departing Nymphaion.!?? The latter 
messenger, the Chartophylax, demanded the return of the Byzan- 
tine position paper on the azymes as a precondition in exchange 
for himself giving back the Latin document on the filioque to the 
friars.!?* To a taunt by the imperial messenger, the friars 
responded that they were well-disposed toward the Emperor 
John, but alienated from the Byzantine clergy.!?5 To the 
Patriarchal demand conveyed by the Chartophylax they were 
adamantly opposed.!26 Thereupon, the Byzantine messengers 
threatened to detain the monks.!?7 When, however, the nuncii 
then asked their imperial military escort if he would bar their 


119 This matter is analyzed in detail in Langdon, John III Ducas Vatatzes' 
Byzantine Imperium in Anatolian Exile, 148-62, passim, with extensive 
reference to sources and secondary literature in accompanying nn. 167-228, 
passim, pp. 453-63, supplemented since by the more recent bibliography 
listed at the end of n. 5 in idem, "Siege of Constantinople,” p. 123 f. 
120 Infra, text and n. 135. 
121 See now especially Langdon, Byzantium's Last Imperial Offensive in 
Asia Minor, pp. 22 ff.; also, idem, John IIl Ducas Vatatzes’ Byzantine 
Imperium in Anatolian Exile, pp. 106 ff.; Roncaglia, Frères mineurs, p. 82 
ff; Lucas Wadding (whose commemorative monument in his birthplace of 
Waterford, Ireland I had the pleasure of discovering in the square at the seaward 
end of the city's quai, summer, 1993), Annales ordinis minorum (Quaracchi, 
122 II, pp. 332 f. 

Disputatio Latinorum et Graecorum-Golubovich, p. 464. 
123 

Ibid. 
124 [pig 
12 Ibid. 
26 Ibid. 


127 Ibid., p. 465. 
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journey, he replied in the negative, emphasizing that he had been 
sent to facilitate their trip.!28 

To compound the confusing signals the friars were receiving, 
at this juncture the Chartophylax threatened to excommunicate 
any servant who further aided the friars!!?? Thoroughly be- 
wildered, the Latin envoys stumbled on toward Romania alone 
and on foot through the dangerous country along the fringe of the 
udj, having entrusted many of their portfolios, which were 
probably simply too bulky to carry, to the kindly Imperial soldier 
who had served as their escort up to that point.?? Fortunately, in 
response to the earnest pleading of that compassionate miles, who 
bravely followed the friars out into the hostile wilderness, they 
were finally induced to return to Kalamos.P?! But, when they 
reached the safety of that Byzantine settlement, the testy 
Chartophylax unceremoniously rifled their baggage, scrutinizing 
the portofolios within, and then "frisked" the persons of several 
of the monks by forcing them to "loosen the cords around their 
robes" until his rather thorough search uncovered the contro- 
versial Byzantine position paper on the azyma, of which he then 
immediately took possession.!?? Through a fortunate oversight 
on his part, however, the Chartophylax overlooked the Latin 
translation of the azyme document among the frairs' effects, a 
copy of which thus survives to this day!!33 The compassion of 
one lone Byzantine soldier notwithstanding, this bizarre 
postscript to the pourparlers indicates that the BaciAeóg was no 
longer taking steps to mitigate the antipathy of his clergy and of 
the Byzantine populace toward the Latins. Yet, if this sad event 


128 Ibid. 

129 Ibid. 

130 Ibid. 

131 Ibid. 

132 Ibid.: 
Accessit Cartofilax, et perscrutatus est omnes libros, et omnes sarcinas 
nostras, nec non et ipsos Fratres apprehendit, et seorsum duxit eos in 
cameram, et cordis laxatis tandem invenit cartam, et accipiens eam dixit: 
"Habeo quod quesivi." 

Vid. Roncanglia, Fréres mineurs, p. 84. 

133 Laurent, Regestes, #1274, Golubovich, "Disputatio" (supra, n. 2 for full 

citation), p. 423, #6. Vid. also, inter alia, Roncaglia, op. cit., p. 83; Gill, 

Byzantium and the Papacy, p. 72 and especially n. 82 therein, where Gill 

describes rediscovered but as yet unpublished Greek versions of the document 

which seem to be preliminary drafts of the heretofore lost official Byzantine 

confession of faith taken by the Chartophylax from the friars. 
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was a cause for elation among the Anatolian Byzantine clerical 
extremists, present in the Patriarch Germanos's mind must have 
been a lingering fear that the Emperor John might someday 
concede important Byzantine ecclesiastical prerogatives, because 
Vatatzes had already amply demonstrated that very thing by his 
willingness to compromise Orthodox dogma for the sake of 
political expediency at Nicaea and Nymphaion in 1234.134 

The Bacueóg John III's articulation of a close Byzantino- 
Bulgarian entente cordiale on the heels of the breakdown of his 
dialogue with the Papal nuncii was to confirm the Byzantine 
Patriarch's worst fears: As the price for Bulgaria's formal return 
to the Orthodox fold and attendant military alliance to liquidate the 
alien organism of Romania, John Asen II wrung from Vatatzes 
and the Anatolian Byzantines the dual concessions of explicit 
recognition of (a) himself as BaciAeóc, that is, co-equal with 
Vatatzes within the oikoumene (sealed by a marriage alliance 
between the Houses of Asen and Vatatzes), and (b) the Bulgarian 
Church as autocephalous, that is, arguably under the direct 
authority of the Bulgarian Bao1Ac06.!5» The formidable joint 


134 Germanos's own strong anti-Latin bias, which he necessarily sublimated 
at Nicaea and Nymphaion in 1234 in the face of Imperial geopolitical 
objectives, is very apparent in an undated letter to the Orthodox monks of the 
Monastery of John the Baptist in Latin-occupied Petra which has recently been 
edited, with English translation on alternate pages, by Joseph Gill, "An 
unpublished letter of Germanus, Patriarch of Constantinople (1222-1240)," 
Byzantion 44 (1974), 142-51. Given the work's thundering tone of defiance 
vis-à-vis the Latins of Romania and lavish praise of the monks' resistance to 
them, it may perhaps have been penned c. 1235 during the military buildup 
prior to Vatatzes' massive campaign against the Capital (de q. v. infra, text and 
n. 135) in the wake of the collapse of the Byzantino-Papal dialogue. 

135 On the sweeping geopolitical and imperial concessions made by John III 
Doukas Vatatzes to John Asen II, consult Langdon, "Siege of Constantinople," 
pp. 105 f. The Baoweds John III, though, also necessarily made the crucial 
ecclesiastical concession by countenancing the reestablishment of the Bul- 
garian Patriarchate, thereby stripping Germanos II and the See of Constantin- 
ople in exile of any meaningful authority within the borders of the Bulgarian 
State. On this particular matter, consult Laurent, Regestes, #1282 and the 
commentary in Langdon, John II] Ducas Vatatzes’ Byzantine Imperium in 
Anatolian Exile, pp. 187 ff. The revival of the Bulgarian Orthodox national 
church during the reign of John Asen II down to 1235 and "h ¿x pépog tod 
Oixovpevixod Hatpiapyeiov éxydpnoig tod avtoxe@aAov xai tov 
NAtPlapyiKod títÀov eig thy BovAyapichv 'ExxAncíav tod Topvópov" are 
also carefully assessed in Ioannis C. Tarnanidis, 'H ó:auópeocig tov 
CvtokEpáAov tç BovAyapixfig éxxAnoiacs (864-1235), ‘Eraipeia paxedo- 
Vixw@v oxovddv: 'Exiotnuovixai xpaypateiar, Leipa qiAoAoywr Kat 
Beodoyixy, 13 (Thessalonike, 1976), pp. 144-71. 
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Byzantino-Bulgarian assault/siege of Constantinople which fol- 
lowed in 1235/36 came within an ace of success until impulsive 
Asen betrayed the alliance in the name of political op- 
portunism.!?é Then, after a second subsequent abortive Byzan- 
tine campaign round the Capital in 1242—this time without 
Bulgarian aid—backed by a squadron of Sicilian men-of-war 
supplied by Frederick II Hohenstaufen as a dowry for the new 
BaotAisooa Constanza Lancia,!?? the faciAeóg John III was, 
following the death of Gregory IX in 1241, eventually to renew 
his fruitless dialogue on Union with a Papal delegation sent by 
Innocent IV—this time, significantly, headed by the legatus John 
of Parma—to the Imperial venue of Nymphaion (winter of 1249- 
1250),!38 with Vatatzes no doubt again dangling the tantalizing 
possibility that Byzantium might recognize the ecclesiastical 
primacy of Rome (or theological supremacy in the matter of the 
filioque) in exchange for the return of Constantinople to the 
Byzantine BaowAeia. Resulting Byzantino-Papal conversations 
continued down to 1253, but without success because neither 
side would live up to its end of the bargain.!?? 

Vatatzes had unfortunately set the precedent for a fresh 
chapter in the ecclesiastical relations between Constantinople and 
Rome—one characterized by naked political opportunism at the 
expense of the ecclesiastical tradition of the Pentarchy and deeply 
held Orthodox religious conviction over the filioque issue—a 
dynamic that became increasingly clear as the geopolitical position 
of the Byzantine Empire eroded under the Palaiologoi after the 
accidental recovery of Constantinople for the oikoumene in 


136 On Asen's betrayal of Vatatzes, which frustrated the campaign, vid. 
Langdon, "Siege of Constantinople," pp. 116 ff. 

137 On the source evidence in the late medieval chronicles of Lorenzo de’ 
Monaci and Andrea Dandolo which points to the date of 1242—vice the 
generally held date of 1244—for the second marriage of John Vatatzes to 
Constanza Lancia, vid. Langdon, op. cit., pp. 114 f. and n. 44, pp. 130 f. for 
additional bibliography; also cf. now the commentary in Blemmydes, trans. 
Munitiz, pp. 24 f. and n. 75. 

138 The background to and course of John of Parma's mission to Anatolian 
Byzantium are carerfully analyzed, with full citation to sources, in Gill, 
Byzantium and the Papacy, pp. 88-90; cf.also the important commentary in 
Blemmydes-Munitiz, p. 119, n. 82, and, most recently, that in Van Dieten, 
"Verhandlungen über kirchliche Wiedervereinigung," pp. 98-101, with 
extensive analysis in the accompanying endnotes. 


139 Vid. Gill, op. cit., pp. 90-2. 
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1261:14 In an effort to forestall a new menace to Byzantium 
from the Latin West which arose when Charles d'Anjou 
conquered the Kingdom of Naples and Sicily from Frederick II's 
son Manfred Lancia at the Battle of Benevento in 1266,14! 
Vatatzes' third successor in the Imperium, Michael VIII Palaiolo- 
gos, purposefully negotiated ecclesiastical union with Rome, 
acceding to the Papal positions on dogma and primacy, which, to 
the dismay of a large segment of the Byzantine clergy and 
population, was opportunistically articulated at Lyons in 1274.14? 
Although his devout son, Andronikos II, was to rescind 
Michael's clumsy attempt at Union upon his accession in 
December, 1282,!43 over the course of the second half of the 
fourteenth and first half of the fifteenth centuries, as the 
Byzantine geopolitical position eroded badly in the face of the 
rising tide of the Osmanlis and the Byzantine government was 


140 Alexander A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, vol. 2 (Madi- 
son, 1964), p. 657 has nicely caught the essence of the new dynamic in the 
relations between Constantinople and Rome: "Since the Comneni, the attitude 
of the eastern Emperor towards the union [of the Churches] had greatly 
changed. Under the Komnenoi, especially in the epoch of Manuel, the emperor 
had sought for union not only under the pressure of the external Turkish danger 
but also in the hope, already merely an illusion, that with the aid of the pope 
he might gain supreme power over the West, i.e. restore the former Roman 
Empire ... The first Palaeologus [Michael VIII], in his negotiations for union, 
had much more modest pretensions. He had in mind not the expansion of the 
Byzantine Empire in the West, but its defense ... on his way to the 
reconciliation with the Roman church, the eastern Emperor met with stubborn 
opposition among the Greek clergy . . ." 

Vid. Steven Runciman, The Sicilian Vespers (Harmondsworth, England, 
1960), pp. 109-12. 

There is an interesting encapsulation of the Council of Lyons and its 

consequences—with reference to some older but now generally overlooked 
bibliography and a discussion of the spurious tradition that Michael was 
himself personally present at Lyons—-in Vasiliev, op. cit. (supra, n. 140), pp. 
658 ff. On the backgrounds to/course of/reactions to the Council, consult now 
the detailed narrative of Gill, Byzantium and the Papacy, pp. 120-81, with full 
reference to sources for/recent scholarship on the Council; on Akropolites 
mission to the West in particular and specific róle in the Council of Lyons, 
vid. the thoughtful commentary in Akropolites, trans. Blum, pp. 11-22, 
passim. 
143 Vid. Vasiliev, Op. Cit., p. 663 and n. 259 for source citation to 
Gregoras; Angeliki E. Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins: The Foreign 
Policy of Andronicus II (1282-1328), Harvard Historical Studies 88 (1982), 33 
and n. 4 for other sources; ibid., 36 for Adronikos's compelling reasons for 
repudiating Lyons—this after he had initially given unqualified support to the 
agreement of 1274 during his father's lifetime (de q. v. ibid., 26). 
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beset by financial difficulties, later Palaiologoi were again to 
concede to the Papal positions on dogma and primacy in a 
desperate attempt to gain military and financial aid to save the 
dying Empire: John V made his personal conversion to Roman 
Catholicism— not binding upon his Orthodox subjects—before 
Pope Urban V in Rome on October 21st, 1369,!44 but no 
significant Western aid was forthcoming for his troubled empire. 
His son and successor Manuel II, though long residing in the 
West (1399-1403), unlike John V utterly refused to compromise 
his Orthodoxy regardless of the desperation of his position,!45 
but John V's grandson John VIII with most of his entourage 
finally agreed to the instrument of Union recognizing the Papal 
positions vis-a-vis the dogma of the filioque and Papal primacy 
at the Council of Florence on July 6th, 1439.146 What material 
aid was forthcoming from the West thereafter was fully 
insufficient to stem the Turkish tide, as many Byzantines in their 
final days came to rue the political opportunism of their leaders at 
the expense of their beliefs. 


144 ©. Halecki, Un empereur de Byzance à Rome: Vingt ans de travail pour 
l'union des églises et pour la défense de l'Empire d'orient, 1355-1375 (Warsaw, 
1930), pp. 188-212, especially pp. 198 ff. on the precise date of John V's 
conversion to Roman Catholicism; also now the careful account of Gill, 
Byzantium and the Papacy, pp. 212-22, esp. pp. 218-21 with accompanying 
nn. for sources and recent scholarship on this event. As early as 1355-56 
John V began laying the foundations for rapprochement with the Papacy, 
during which his desire for Union was clear: Halecki, op. cit., pp. 31-59; 
specific negotiations to pave the way for John V's mission the Italy were then 
begun in earnest in 1365: ibid., pp. 89-110. 

145 This point is carefully explicated, on the basis of an unpublished 
position paper of the Emperor penned in Paris, by John W. Barker, Manuel II 
Palaeologus, 1391-1425: A Study in Late Byzantine Statesmanship (New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, 1969), pp. 192 f. 

146 On the Council of Ferrara-Florence, vid. especially Joseph Gill, The 
Council of Florence (Cambridge, England, 1958), specifically pp. 198 ff. for 
an account of the events of July 6th, 1439; additional bibliography is listed 
in Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, 562, n. 1 and Donald M. 
Nicol, The Last Centuries of Byzantium, 1261-1453, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 
England, 1993), 357, n. 22. 

147 The background to and course of the final &Awoic is poignantly 
recounted by Steven Runciman, The Fall of Constantinople (Cambridge, 
England, 1965); on Loukas Notaras's well-known statement of hostility about 
the Papacy on the eve of the &Amoig recorded by the historian Doukas ("I 
would rather see the Muslim turban in the midst of the city than the Latin 
mitre"), vid. Ostrogorsky, op. cit., p. 568 and n. 1. 
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In retrospect, it was perhaps John III Doukas Vatatzes at 
Nicaea and Nymphaion in 1234 who, by his calculated Real- 
politik to regain Constantinople for the oikoumene, had given 
impetus to the subsequent convoluted ecclesiastical maneuvers by 
the Palaiologoi in their dealings with Rome, culminating in the 
wrenching events of the mid-fifteenth century. And Vatatzes' 
opportunistic actions vis-a-vis Rome in 1234 were themselves in 
turn predicated upon the unqualified political ideology of Imperial 
vicegerency within the Orthodox Christian oikoumene since the 
reign of Constantine the Great. As Milton V. Anastos has so 


aptly put it: 


One of the most characteristic features of Byzantine culture 
was the exalted position of the emperor, who dominated and 
controlled the entire life of the Empire in its most significant 
manifestations. The power he wielded was vast, unlimited, 
and subject to no higher authority to which appeal could be 
carried.!48 


14 . . 
8 Milton V. Anastos, "Byzantine political theory: its classical precedents 
5d legal embodiment," The "Past" in Medieval and Modern Greek Culture = 
Jzantina kai Metabyzantina 1, ed. Speros Vryonis (Malibu, 1978), 13. 
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WHAT THE GENOESE CAST UPON HELENA DRAGASH'S 
HEAD: COINS NOT CONFECTI 


STEPHEN W. REINERT / RUTGERS UNIVERSITY / 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


The account book of the Genoese commune in Pera is a 
miniature gold mine of data on the life and concerns of the 
colonists in Romania, including of course their contacts with the 
Byzantines across the Golden Horn. Among its nuggets are the 
following entries sub anno 1392: 


7-6 februarii. Pro lacobo de Terdona [Tortona] domicelo 
domini Potestatis, et sunt qui proiecti fuerunt super capud 
domine Imperatricis in eius adventu que fecit in Constan- 
tinopoli. ... Pp. 16. 


10 februarii. Pro avariis barcarum que portaverunt 
dominum Potestatem et comitivam ad festum nupciarum 
domini Imperatoris. ... Pp. 16. 


As R.-J. Loenertz noted in 1957, the key event to which the 
February 10 entry refers is the marriage between Helena Dragash 
and Manuel II Palaiologos (1391—1425),? which evidently took 
place on that day, with podestà Leonardo de Rosio and other 
compatriots in attendance. The following day, Septuagesima Sun- 
day, in the church of Hagia Sophia, Patriarch Antonios crowned 
and anointed Manuel, following which Manuel crowned his new 
bride empress of the Romans.? Again the Genoese were present, 


l l L. Belgrano, “Studi e documenti su la Colonia genovese di Pera [Prima 
serie],” Atti della Società Ligure di Storia patria 13 (1884), 169. 

R.-J. Loenertz, “Une erreur singulière de Laonic Chalcocandyle: le 
prétendu second mariage de Jean V Paléologue,” Revue des Études Byzantines 
Dp (1957), 182, note 2. 

On this distinct sequence of events, see P. Schreiner, "Hochzeit und 
Krónung Kaiser Manuels II. im Jahre 1392," Byzantinische Zeitschrift 60 
(1967), 72, John Barker, Manuel II Palaeologus (1391—1425): A Study in Late 
Byzantine Statesmanship (New Brunswick, 1969), p. 102, and G. Majeska, 
Russian Travelers to Constantinople in the Fourteenth and F ifteenth Centuries 
(Washington, D.C., 1984), p. 417. 
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as is evident from the eye-witness account of the Russian traveler 
Ignatii of Smolensk, who dated the event precisely.* 

Working backwards, now, it would appear that the February 
7—8 entry refers to Helena's adventus in Constantinople a few 
days prior to her wedding,’ and the role the Genoese played in 
the reception ceremony. To my knowledge, the only commentary 
thus far on this entry is that of Professor Barker, in his admirable 
biography of Manuel II, who found it puzzling in two respects. 
First of all, he regarded the syntax of the clause et sunt qui 
proiecti fuerunt as problematic. Attempting to make sense of it, he 
wondered if the text is corrupt, or, alternatively, if the wording 
represents a "standard phraseology, in which one might read an 
additional pro before qui and hope for the best."6 It is clear from 
his ensuing discussion that Barker opted for the latter course, 
envisioning a translation along these lines: 


7—8 February. For Iacobus de Terdona, the lord podestà's 
domicellus, and they are [for] what were cast over the 
lord empress' head upon her arrival which she made in 
Constantinople. ....16 Pp. 


So emending the syntax does not immediately clarify the sense of 
proiecti, and here Barker suggested three possibilities—coins, 
flowers, or sweetmeats (“candied fruits, nuts, and so on"), the 
latter being standard offering, along with Malmsey wine, at 
official fêtes hosted by the podestà, as is apparent from numerous 
other entries in the account book. While recognizing that his 
evidence was tenuous, Barker concluded that the mysterious 
proiecti most likely were sweetmeats, given the frequent con- 
junction between confecti and wedding celebrations in medieval 
and modern Greek tradition, and the fact that the domicellus who 
was reimbursed sixteen perperi, namely Iacobus de Terdona, is 
associated elsewhere in the account records with purchases of 
confecti and wine. Thus, in Barker's opinion, “he may well have 


4 For Ignatii’s reference to the Genoese, see Majeska, op. cit., p. 107 

(Slavic)/106 (English trans.), with Majeska's comment on p. 422; for Ignatii's 

dating of the ceremony, see p. 105/104, with Majeska's comment on p. 417. 
Schreiner, op. cit., p. 72. 

6 Barker, op. cit., p. 102, n. 26. 

7 Ibid. 
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been some sort of supervisor of provisioning for the Podesta.’ 
Implicitly, therefore, since it was Iacobus’ responsibility to 
procure items such as confecti, it is plausible to deduce that the 
items for which he was reimbursed on February 7—8, and hence 
what were cast over the head of Helena Dragash, were confecti. 

While I fully agree with Barker that the evidence is tenuous, I 
offer here arguments for concluding that the proiecti in this entry 
refer not to “sweetmeats,” but rather sixteen perperi worth of 
coins. 

First of all, Barker himself observed that other entries in the 
account book contain wording similar to that of February 7-8, 
1392, but then refrained from exploring these parallels. Since the 
exercise is instructive, let us do precisely that, focusing on the 
examples of sunt plus the relative pronoun that appear in the 
records for 1390-1403 (i.e., in the material published by 
Belgrano and Iorga): 


(1) November 26, 1390:? 
... pro Benedicto de Pisano, et sunt quos dominus potestas 
dare fecit cuidam nuncio domini Jhalabi, pro salutando 
domino potestate ex parte domini Jhalabi et apresentando 
tapetum unum et petiam camocati unam. . . . Pp. 2. 


(2) December 16, 1390:!° 
Expense facte pro Jhalabi, filio Bagadoris, nuncio misso per 
dominum Jhalabi ad dominum potestatem, cum litteris, 
debent nobis pro domino Lodixio Vairolo, et sunt quos ipse 
dedit nunciis dicti Jhalabi in palacio Communis. ...Pp. 1. 


8 Barker, op. cit., p. 102, note 26. 


N. Iorga, Notes et extraits pour servir à l'histoire des Croisades au XVe 
siécle, vol. 1 (Paris, 1899), p. 44. In a notarial document of November 7, 
1389, Benedictus de Pisano is identified as a treasurer of Pera: summary in M. 
Balard, "Péra au XIVe siecle: Documents notariés des Archives de Génes," in 
Les Italiens à Byzance: Édition et présentation de documents, eds. M. Balard, 
A. Laiou, and C. Otten-Froux (Paris, 1987), p. 34, document no. 71. The 
Podestà in November, 1390 was Leonardo de Rosio (cf. Balard, La Romanie 
Génoise [XIle — début du XVe siècle], vol. 2 [Genoa-Paris, 1978], p. 901). 
The dominus Jhalabi in this entry is the Ottoman sultan Bayezid I (1389- 
1402)—jhalabi being a rendering of the Turkish honorific çelebi. 

. Torga, op. cit., p. 45. The identity of the nuncio, Jhalabi filius Baga- 
doris (i.e., çelebi, son of Bahadur) is unclear to me. The podestà was still 
nardo de Rosio, and dominus Jhalabi is again sultan Bayezid I. 
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(3) February 15, 1391:11 
. pro G[uillelm]o de Auria, et sunt quos ipse dedit 
quodam nuncio Ali-bey Turcho, pro invitando dominum 
potestatem ad nuptias sororis ejus. . . . Pp. 5. 


(4) July 5, 1391:!2 
.. . pro domino Lodisio Vayrolo, et sunt qui dati fuerunt 
quodam Jhansio turcho nuncio domini Jhalabi, qui portavit 
literam domini Jhalabi ad dominum Potestatem de victoria 
quam habuit de Bassa de Castamen, et quomodo percussit 
eum et obtinuit totum suum territorium. . . . Pp. 20. 


(5) July 18, 1391:13 
. pro G[uillelm]o de Auria, et sunt quos ipse dedit Anto- 
nio, placerio, pro expensis per ipsum Antonium factis in uno 
equo, in itinere eundi usque ad Scumbrum pro habendo 
noticiam de exercito Turchorum. . . . Pp. 2, d. 6. 


(6) September 22, 1391:14 
. pro Johanne de Melode, et sunt quos ipse dedit cuidam 
nuncio trans-misso ad nostris ambasatoribus, qui iverunt his 
diebus ad dominum Jalabi . . . . Pp. 20. 


1l jpbiq, According to Balard, this Ali bey was "sans doute le seigneur de 
Qaraman, fréquemment cité dans les actes de Murad I", i.e., Alaüddin Beg (La 
Romanie Génoise [Xlle — début du XVe siècle], vol. 1 [Genoa-Paris, 1978], p. 
97, n. 333). Leonardo de Rosio was still the podestà, and Guiellmus de Auria 
was a scion of the Doria family. 

12 Belgrano, op. cit., p. 164. For additional notarial references to Lodisius 
Vairollus see Balard, "Péra au XIVe siécle," p. 42, no. 105; p. 44, no. 114; p. 
48, no. 126. For the remaining personages, cf. E. Zachariadou's identifica- 
tions: "'Jhansio' is obviously [Belgrano's] misreading of Jhausio (i.e. ça up 
"dominus Jhalabi' is the usual expression of the Genoese for Báyezid I. 
‘Bassa de Castamen', i.e. Pasa of Kastamonu, is undoubtedly Siileyman n^ 
("Manuel II Palaeologos on the Strife between Bayezid I and Kadi Burhan al-Din 
Ahmad,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 43 (1980), 
473, n. 10. 

13 Iorga, op. cit., pp. 45-46 

14 Ibid., p. 46. The dominus Jalabi here is again Bayezid I. 
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(7) October 16, 1391:!5 
_.. pro Gabriele Becchignono, et sunt quas habere et reci- 
pere debet a Comune pro dampno fructuum arborum 
destructorum in terra ipsius Gabrielis, et pro quinque govis 
sive cubitis terre vinee ipsius Gabrielis, occaxione fossi 


faciendi. . . . Pp. 40. 


(8) February 9, 1392:16 
.. . in Anthonio, milite domini potestatis, et sunt qui dati 


fuerunt Turcis senatoribus. ...Pp.2, d. 12. 


(9) July 17, 1392:17 
_.. pro Johanne Theoctonico familiari domini Regis Hun- 
garie, et sunt qui sibi dati fuerunt dono ob reverenciam 
Serenissimi Regis prefacti. . . . Pp. 50. 


(10) July 9, 1403:18 
. . et sunt quos dedit cuidam fachero domini Mosormani 
Jhalabi et aliquibus joculatoribus prefati Mosormani.. . Pp. 7. 


Examining this material, it is evident, first of all, that these 
recorded expenditures or reimbursements are connected with 
disbursements of money, and not purchases of goods. In each 
instance, the subject of the verb sunt is implicitly the number of 
perperi, and fractions thereof, directly disbursed or reimbursed— 
i.e., the sum noted at the end of the entry. The case of the relative 
pronoun, secondly, is either nominative or accusative plural 
depending on whether the accountant expressed the entry in the 
active or passive voice. Specifically, the structure sunt quos dedit 
appears in the entries of November 26, 1390; December 16, 
1390; February 15, 1391; July 18, 1391; September 22, 1391; 
October 16, 1391; and July 9, 1403. Here the governing verb is 


15 Belgrano, op. cit., p. 166. 
16 lorga, op. cit., p. 50. In February 1392, the podestà was Nicolaus de 
Zoagli (Balard, La Romanie Génoise, vol. 2, p. 901). 

Belgrano, op. cit., p. 173. On this contact with Sigismund of Hungary, 
15 Balard, La Romanie Génoise, vol. 1, p. 150, with further literature in note 


I ae . 

à lorga, op. cit., p. 63. Facherus is obviously a Latinization of faqir. 
Mosormanus Jhalabi designates Süleyman çelebi, Báyezid's successor in Rumili 
and parts of Anatolia (1402-10). 
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usually dedit, other variations being dare fecit and habere et 
recipere debet. The form sunt qui occurs in three entries—July 5, 
1391; February 9, 1392; July 17, 1392—, the governing verb in 
each case being the periphastic passive dati fuerunt. Comparing, 
now, the structure of these examples with that of the February 
10, 1392 entry, it is obvious that the core construction is 
identical, and that the subject of the verb is perperi: 


...et sunt qui dati fuerunt... Pp. 20 or Pp. 2, d. 12 or Pp. 50 
. . . et sunt qui proiecti fuerunt ... Pp. 16 


The different wording in the February 10, 1392 entry simply 
reflects the fact that the expended perperi were not "given" to 
Helena Dragash, but rather "scattered" upon her head in a 
ceremonial way. 

Assuming this argument is correct, it remains now to con- 
sider Barker's conjecture concerning lacobus de Terdona's 
identity and duties. In the February 10, 1392 entry, we may 
recall, Iacobus is characterized as the podesta’s domicellus, a 
term that generally designates a high-ranking court or household 
functionary, in varying capacities. Let us observe, here, that in 
1390 the podesta’s staff included twelve dornicelli.!? According 
to Barker, Iacobus’ particular duties as domicellus apparently 
included supervising provisioning, in particular wine and sweet- 
meats. In order to test this hypothesis, let us examine the salient 
references to Iacobus in the account book: 


(1) July 30, 1390:20 
. . . pro lacobo de Terdona, et sunt pro confectis et vino, 
quando venerunt ambasatores Trapesunde, cum eorum 


19 Cf. the range of definitions in J. Niermeyer, Mediae Latinitatis Lexicon 
Minus (Leiden, 1976), p. 348, s.v. domicellus, esp. nos. 5-7. Twelve 
domicelli are mentioned in the list of the commune’s donativa expenses for 
December 25, 1390 (Belgrano, op. cit., p. 153). 

Jorga, op. cit., pp. 48—49. Leontarios was an envoy of Manuel II 
Palaiologos, who at this juncture was struggling to eject his nephew, John 
VII, from Constantinople, and to restore the regime of his father, John V. On 
this, see my "The Palaiologoi, Yıldırım Báyezid and Constantinople: June 
1389-March 1391," in TO EAAHNIKON: Studies in Honor of Speros 
Vryonis, Jr., eds. J. Langdon, S. Reinert, J. Allen, and C. Ioannides, vol. 1, 
Hellenic Antiquity and Byzantium (New Rochelle, 1993), pp. 324-25. 
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galleota, et ecciam alia die, pro recipiendo Leondari et suos 
in palacio ecciam. . . . Pp. 6, d. 13. 


(2) August 22, 1390:?! 
.. . pro lacobo de Terdona, et sunt pro confectis et vino, 
quando fratres et (?) Theophilo venerunt super galeam 
domini de Metelino. . . . Pp. 6. 


(3) September 24, 1390:2 
.. . ea die, qua venerunt Godeli et Cassan-Bassa Turcho, 
acip[iente] Iacobo de Terdona, et sunt pro vini Marvaxie 
pintis 12, libris 2 zucari et libris 11 confectorum. 
... Pp. Il, d. 15. 


(4) 1390, October 20:2 
. . . pro lacobo de Terdona, pro vino pariter dato in palacio 
domini potestatis, quando venit cadi cum dicto jhaosio et 
dicto Dominico.. . . Pp. —, d. 15. 


(5) 1390, November 26:24 
... pro Iacobo de Terdona, pro vino consumato in palacio 
Communis pro honorando Leondari, qui venit ad dominum 
potestatem ex parte domini imperatoris, et in honorando 
eciam cuidam Turcho, barono domini Jhalabi, qui venit a 
Babricum in Peyra. . . . Pp. 3. 


21 Iorga, op. cit., p. 49. The dominus de Metelino was Francesco II 
Gattilusio; the significance of fratres et [?] Theophilo is unclear to me, and 
here it would be useful to check Iorga’s reading. 

Iorga, op. cit., p. 49. Godelus evidently refers to Georgios Goudeles, 
John V's mesazon; Hasan Pasha was an envoy of Bayezid I. Cf. Reinert, op. 
Cit., p. 329. 

3 lorga, op. cit., p. 42. Why an Ottoman kadi and a ca'ug (supra, n. 12) 
came to Pera at this point is unclear, but possibly this was in the context of 
negotiations between Bayezid I and John V for the installation of a kadi in 
Constantinople (i.e., following John V's restoration in September 1390). On 
this, see N. Necipoglu, Byzantium Between the Ottomans and the Latins: A 
Study of Political Attitudes in the Late Palaiologan Period, 1370-1460 
(Dissertation, Harvard University, 1990), p. 216. The podestà, then, was 
Leonardo de Rosio (Balard, La Romanie Génoise, vol. 2, p. 901). 

lorga, op. cit., p. 44. On Leontarios, supra, n. 20. At this time, he 
Clearly was in the service of John V. Manuel, by now, was present with 
Báyezid probably in Bursa (cf. Reinert, op. cit., pp. 328-31. 
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(6) December 14, 1390:25 
... ea die, pro Iacobo de Terdona, pro vino dato in palacio 
pro dicto Jhalabi, pinte 6. ... Pp. —, d. 18. 





(7) March 14, 1391:26 
... pro Bartholomeo [Garra] speciario, pro confectionibus 
lib. 5, zucaro lib.3 . . .; et pro Iacobo de Terdona pro vino, 
pinte 6, datis in Palacio Comunis, pro honorando Cassam 
bassa quando venit de Constantinopoli. . . . Pp. 4, d. 4. 


In addition, there is a reference to Iacobus de Leone de Terdona 
in a notarial document dated June 18, 1390, wherein he 
witnessed the acceptance of Anthonius de S. Luca's request to be 
admitted to the guild of notaries in Pera. Unfortunately, this 
particular document does not indicate Iacobus' official status. 
Presumably, however, he lent his name to the deed in virtue of 
his association with the podestà—who, along with the rector of 
the guild of notaries, figured prominently in this ceremony.? 

The foregoing evidence suggests, first of all, that Iacobus 
functioned as a domicellus to two podestas—Antonio Leardo 
(May-July 1390/September 1390), and Leonardo de Rosio 
(September 1390-July 1391).28 Moreover, Barker was clearly 
correct in supposing that Iacobus de Terdona indeed dealt with or 
supervised “provisioning,” particularly of wine and accompany- 
ing delicacies. It would seem, however, that this “provisioning” 
was not routine, but rather in the context of official receptions, 
when important dignitaries had to be appropriately entertained— 
envoys from Trebizond (July 30, 1390), representatives of 
Francesco II Gattilusio (August 22, 1390), legates from emperor 
John V and his son Manuel (September 24, 1390; November 26, 
1390), an Ottoman kadi (October 20, 1390), high-level ambas- 


25 Iorga, op. cit., p. 45. The dictus Jhalabi here is the envoy mentioned 
supra, n. 10. 

26 Belgrano, op. cit., p. 161. Belgrano had transcribed Bartholomeus’ last 
name as "Granara." According to Iorga, the correct reading is "Garra," which I 
have followed (cf. Iorga, op. cit., p. 44). Cassam bassa designates Hasan 
Pasha, the envoy of Bayezid I mentioned supra, n. 22. 

27 Summary in M. Balard, "Péra au XIVe siécle,” p. 46, document no. 120. 
The other witnesses in this document were a notary, Bartholomeus Villanucius, 
and Paullus de Valegia de Rapallo, identified in another notarial document as a 
miles of the podestà (ibid., p. 37, no. 82). 

28 See Balard's table in La Romanie Génoise, vol. 2, p. 901. 
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sadors from sultan Báyezid I (September 24, 1390; November 
26, 1390; March 14, 1391). I am inclined to suppose, therefore, 
that Iacobus de Terdona's special duties as domicellus involved 
oversight of the material necessities, and perhaps even protocol, 
of receptions of state. Furthermore, judging from the entry of 
September 24, 1390, Iacobus' competence was not limited to ar- 
ranging the purchase of receptional food and drink. Sometimes, 
so it would seem, he even played the leading role in officially 
eting or receiving arriving envoys.?? 

If Iacobus indeed functioned in this capacity, presumably it 
would have been his responsibility to secure the material where- 
withal for the Genoese contribution to Helena Dragash's adventus 
ceremony ca. February 7-8, 1392. However, as the expense 
record for that date indicates, the “physical requirement” for this 
Byzantine reception was not the usual wine, sugar and confecti, 
but a quantity of coins to be scattered over Helena's head. Here 
we may conjecture that the monetary shower probably did not 
consist of sixteen individual perperi, but rather a larger number of 
lesser denomination coins, perhaps otavpéta, the total value of 
which was calculated at sixteen perperi.9? Presumably, then, this 
is what Iacobus secured for the occasion of Helena's arrival, and 
for which he was reimbursed. Otherwise, it is unclear from the 
entry whether Iacobus himself cast these coins upon the imperial 
bride's head, or if the honor was shared with others in the 
podestà's retinue. Whatever the case, the items projected evident- 
ly were coins, not confecti. 


29 | find no direct discussion of the podestà's domicelli in Balard's 
treatment of "Le podestat de Péra et ses auxiliaires"; presumably, however, he 
reckons the post among the "quarantaine de fonctionnaires civils et militaires 
entourent le podestat" (La Romanie Génoise, vol. 1, pp. 359—68, quote on p. 
368). In any case, their duties obviously should not be confused with those of 
the communal officials who dealt with provisioning (Officium Victualium) or 
public works (Officium Provisionis)—on which again see Balard, pp. 388-92. 


I thank my much esteemed friend, Dr. Michael Hendy, for this 
suggestion. On ctavpáca (silver coins bearing a cross), their varying 
weights, and especially the terminological confusion between perperi and 
Staurata/stravati in the late Palaiologan period, see Hendy's remarks in Studies 


n jhe Byzantine Monetary Economy c. 300-1450 (Cambridge, 1985), pp. 
-39. 
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II 


The problem facing us now is the origin and deeper 
significance of this ritual. More precisely, was it a customary 
feature of late Byzantine ceremonial, and what was its ideological 
import? Unfortunately, both questions are difficult to address, 
and my answers are only suggestive. 

It is unlikely that the Genoese honored Helena with a shower 
of coins purely on their own initiative—in other words, intruding 
into the ceremony a ritual explicable only to themselves, and 
conversely unintelligible to the Rhomaioi, or more importantly 
unauthorized by the imperial officials who managed the cere- 
mony. What evidence do we have, then, for Byzantine rituals 
accompanying the adventus of an emperor's bride? 

Our most important text for Palaiologan ceremonial, the 
treatise of Pseudo-Kodinos, includes an extremely fascinating 
passage outlining the protocol for the reception of such a bride 
£5o0czv—1i.e., from "outside," sc. Constantinople. Upon her 
arrival, the bride was initially met and appropriately entertained 
by the wives of the highest ranking officials, dignitaries and 
senators. If she came by land, as Helena possibly did, this took 
place in the suburb of Pege. Meanwhile, the imperial bridegroom, 
his father (if living), and a retinue of officials (many of whom, 
we may assume, were the husbands of the aforementioned 
women) arrived on horseback. The bride and bridegroom then 
met, after which the men returned to the palace. At this point, the 
illustrious women placed tà xéxxwo—the purple shoes—on the 
bride's feet, and vested her in the garments of an empress. So 
attired, she processed (implicitly with the other women) on 
horseback to the palace. Thereafter the wedding was celebrated?! 

Pseudo-Kodinos, let us recall, was writing in the 1350s, with 
antiquarian tendencies. Thus, the adventus ceremony he records 
may not have been enacted, in exactly this form, either in his own 
times or those of Helena Dragash and Manuel II. But whatever 
the case, Pseudo-Kodinos' description does not clarify whether 
the ceremony, whenever it was current, involved the showering 
of coins over the future empress' head, in particular by the 
Genoese in attendance. The author's silence here may be telling, 
since if the custom had existed in any way in the earlier 


31 Pseudo-Kodinos Traité des Offices: Introduction, Texte et Traduction, ed. 
and trans. J. Verpeaux, Le monde byzantin, 1 (Paris, 1966), p. 286.1—21. 
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Palaiologan period, or obtained when he was writing, he 
plausibly would have mentioned it. If that is indeed the case, then 
we may suppose that this element of the imperial bride's adventus 
féte was likely introduced in the closing decades of the fourteenth 
century (with 1392 the terminus post quem), from sources the 
identity of which remains to be determined. 

Curiously, the only established parallel to the scattering of 
coins upon Helena’s head is the showering of otavpé&ta over her 
husband Manuel, at the conclusion of the coronation rites on 
February 11, 1392. Our source here is again Ignatii of Smolensk, 
who was present at that ceremony and subsequently described it 
in vivid detail. Pertinent here is his recollection that “as [the 
emperor] left the church he was showered with staurata, which all 
the people tried to grab with their hands.'"?? Unfortunately Ignatii 
did not record who scattered these silver coins upon the emperor, 
nor does he specify that they were showered specifically over 
Manuel's head. It is tempting to suppose, however, that the ritual 
he describes could not have been radically different from that 
which Helena experienced at her adventus. i 

Lamentably, the showering of otavpáta over Manuel is 
likewise without attested precedent, and consequently the origins 
of this ritual are also obscure.?? It would seem, however, that the 


32 Majeska, op. cit, p. 113 (Slavic)/112 (English), which I have quoted 
supra. 

33 kis intriguing to observe that coins figured in certain contemporary 
Ottoman fêtes. According to Ashiqpashazade, Evrenoz Beg caused ten silver 
trays (tebsi) of florins, and ten golden trays of istdvrdt ()otavpóta) to be 
presented to prince Báyezid at his marriage to Devlet Khatun in 1381/2. 
Thereafter Báyezid's father, Murad, returned some of the florins to Evrenoz, and 
distributed the rest to the ulema and the needy, reserving none for himself. 
Needless to say, the action here is not exactly analagous to the Palaiologan 
rituals in question—since the context is a wedding feast (not a procession), 
and Ashiqpashazade does not indicate that the istdvrdt were showered upon 
Báyezid's head. Cf. Die Altosmanische Chronik des Asikpasazade, ed. F. Giese 
(Leipzig, 1929), pp. 52-53; for the numismatic significance of the passage, 
see Hendy, op. cit., p. 543. Nonetheless, there is a commonality between this 
episode and the rituals discussed supra, namely (1) the festive honoring of a 
royal figure through the presentation or bestowal of coins, by others, and (2) 
the reciprocal benefit to subjects or bystanders, when these coins redound to 
them as largesse. In noting this analogue, I am by no means intimating that 
the showering of coins over Helena and Manuel represents an Ottoman 
influence, or that Evrenoz's presentation of coins to Bayezid ultimately reflects 
2 Byzantine tradition. I am suggesting, however, that further comparative 
Study, on all salient fronts, may indeed yield interesting results. 
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scattering of coins upon an imperial bride at her adventus, and an 
emperor at his coronation, are very likely related phenomena and 
may well have entered Palaiologan ceremonial at parallel points. 
Both, moreover, constitute an inversion of an ancient tradition 
whereby the emperor distributed largesse to the people.5* As with 
the genesis of these rituals, the significance of this basic meta- 
morphosis awaits explication. 

For present purposes, I am content to contend that the 
adventus ceremony to which the entry of February 7-8, 1392 
alludes entailed the scattering of coins over the head of an 
imperial bride, and that this ritual probably mirrored, to a greater 
or lesser degree, the showering of otavpéta over that empress’ 
newly crowned and anointed husband, attested for February 11, 
1392. 


34 cf. Majeska's comment, op. cit., pp. 435-36. 
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WHAT ABOUT VARNA? TWO ACCOUNTS OF THE 
BATTLE BY MICHAEL BEHEIM AND PARASPONDYLOS 
ZOTIKOS 


SAROLTA A. TAKÁCS / HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


In secondary literature dealing with the crusades or the 
establishment of Turkish dominance in southeastern Europe, the 
Christian campaign against the forces of Murad II which 
culminated in the battle of Varna receives, at best, a summary 
sentence such as "on 10 November 1444 a fiercely-contested 
battle was fought at Varna which dashed to the ground all the 
proud hopes of Christendom."! However, the crusade that led to 
the battle of Varna should not be dismissed as a badly organized 
campaign nor should it be considered just one of the many 
episodes in the Turko-Hungarian wars of the fifteenth century.? 
For this campaign led by King Vladislav of Hungary and Poland? 
was the last attempt at saving Constantinople; when it failed 
"perishing Byzantium," to use Vasiliev's phrase, "was left to its 
fate."4 

Besides Paraspondylos Zotikos* and Michael Beheim, there 
are, of course, other authors who recorded this battle. Hierax the 


1 G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (New Brunswick, 1969), 

p. 576. 

2 A. Huber, "Die Kriege zwischen Ungarn und den Türken 1440-1443," 

Archiv für österreichische Geschichte 68 (1886), 161- 207 provides a detailed 

account of encounters between the two adversaries before Varna. 

p He was Vladislav I or Ulászló for the Hungarians, Vladislav III for the 
oles. 

A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire 324-1453 (Madison, 
1952), p. 643. 

E. Legrand, Collection de monuments pour sérvir à l'étude de la langue 
néo-hellénique (Athenes, 1874), N. S. vol. 5, pp. 51-84. 

V. Pecz, "Zotikos költeménye a Várnai csatáról," Századok 28 (1894), 
315-337 translated and commented on the poem (Hungarian). Pecz wrote a 
short summary of it in German that can be found in Ungarische Revue 14 
(1894), 85-8. 

, Th. G. von Karajan, Zehn Gedichte Michael Beheims zur Geschichte 
Osterreichs und Ungarns in Quellen und Forschungen zur vaterldndischen 
Geschichte Literatur und Kunst (Wien, 1849), pp. 35-46. 
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Grand Logothete wrote a poem, Aw thv tàv Toópkov Bac iav, 
in which he dedicated some lines to the Turkish-Christian 
encounter at Varna. À poem assigned to George Argyropoulos 
parallels Zotikos' version so much that Gyula Moravcsik found it 
worthwhile to publish them side by side.5 The Byzantine 
historians Laonikos Chalkokondyles, Dukas, and Sphrantzes? 
give accounts as does John Dtugosz,!? their Polish equivalent, 
and John Thwrocz the author of the Chronica Hungarorum.!! 
Among the Greek authors it is Zotikos who provides us with the 
most detailed description, only to be topped by the German 
balladeer Michael Beheim. 

Unlike Beheim's work which, because of its diction and 
historical detail, excited scholarly interest from the nineteenth 
century on, Zotikos' poetic achievement lacks the refinements, 
which would make it an appreciated and studied piece of literary 
material covering the waning years of the Byzantine empire. One 
of the historian's tasks is to glean important information from 
primary sources to gain better understanding of any chosen 
subject matter. Beauty of language, poetic diction and inspiring 
thoughts are just "icing on the cake." In this paper I will first 
discuss the actions taken by the West in order to provide a clearer 
picture of the situation before the eve of the battle and then I will 
focus on Zotikos' and Beheim's accounts. 

John VIII Palaeologus attempted, by means of church 
unification, to incite the Christians to do battle against the Turks. 
John's endeavor, however, caused even more stress than those 
undertaken by his predecessors. It unleashed hatred and strife 
among the Byzantine people and cost Byzantium whatever 


H. Gilde and I. Spriewald, Die Gedichte des Michel Beheim (Berlin, 1968), 
pp. 328-56. 
7 K.N. Satha, Mecarovixh BifvoOrxm (Venice, 1872), vol. 1, pp. 245- 
68. 

V. Pecz, "Hierax a Várnai csatáról," Századok 28 (1894), 409-13 
translated and commented on the poem (Hungarian). 

Gy. Moravcsik, Görög költemény a Várnai csatáról (‘EAAnvixov roinpa 
nepi ts HaxNS trig Bápvnç (Budapest, 1935). 
9 On the various Greek sources with a focus on the non-involvement policy 
of John VIII see I. Theocharides, "The Stand of the Byzantine Emperor on the 
Battle of Varna (1444), According to Greek Sources," Études Balkaniques 23.2 
(1987), 107-19. 

J. Dtugosz, Historia Polonica (prt. 1707), bk. 12, pp. 780-812. 


11 Scriptores Rerum Hungaricarum, eds. M. Beli and J. G. Schwandtner 
(Tyrnavia, 1765), pt. 1, pp. 418-22. 
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religious prestige had been left to her in the Slavic world.!2 As a 
result Byzantium was internally and externally hard pressed and 
could not be expected to be of great help in a campaign against 
the Ottomans. On the other hand, John Hunyadi, with his 
successful raids against the Ottomans in Serbia, roused great 
enthusiasm and fresh hopes among the Christians in the West. 
Since the Ottomans directly threatened their existence, they 
perceived the Turkish danger as imminent. The "Long 
Campaign," which lasted from October 1443 to January 1444,? 
an offensive led by him and king Vladislav, brought the Christian 
forces (predominantly Hungarians) far into Thrace, where they 
encountered an effective Turkish resistance for the first time. The 
Christians finally had to retreat because of cold weather and lack 
of supplies. Nevertheless, the result seemed impressive: The 
Christians had defeated the Turks twice near Niš and had taken 
Sofia. However, they were unable to break the Ottoman grip on 
Serbia and Thrace. Pope Eugene IV,!4 who had repeatedly called 
for a crusade, found in these victories new and realistic hopes to 
engage all Christians in a large-scale crusade. At the Hungarian 
court the Pope's legate Cardinal Cesarini and George Brankovié 
the former despot of Serbia,!5 urged Vladislav to lead another 
army against the "infidels." The time seemed right for another 
military operation, for the Albanians under George Castriota, 
better known as Scanderbeg, rose against Ottoman dominion. In 


12 Op. cit. n. 1, p. 363. 

Theocharides, op. cit., n. 9, discusses the emperor's attitude in detail and 
concludes that the "policy of John Palaeologus was determined by the internal 
situation in Byzantium. The insufficiently strong state authority, the 
polarization of the social forces and the political decentralization did not make 
It possible for the Byzantine emperor to have a broad field of action. How 
otherwise can be explained his hesitancy and indecision when (...) all his 
political actions were directed towards the realization of a common Christian 
campaign against the Ottoman Empire?" 

For this dating see B. Krekié, "Dubrovnik's Participation in the War 
Against the Ottomans in 1443 and 1444," in: Dubrovnik, Italy and the 
Balkans in the Late Middle Ages (London, 1980), pp. 4-5. 


Pope Eugene IV (1431-47), born Gabriele Condolmieri, was a Venetian 
whose family became a member of the Great Council (of Venice) in 1381. For 
further information see H. Kretschmayr, Geschichte von Venedig (Aalen, 
1964), vol. 2, pp. 229-42; 340f. and F. Lane, Venice a Maritime Republic 
(Baltimore, 1973), pp. 189-97. 

Brankovié had married off his daughter Mara to Murad II to prevent a 
conquest of his domain. His preventive strategy, however, failed to bring the 
€nvisioned result. 
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southern Greece Constantine Palaeologus assumed the offensive, 
and Ibrahim-beg threatened Anatolia in a new attack. 

Murad decided to take action against Ibrahim-beg and try to 
achieve a peace agreement with the Hungarians and with the 
Serbian despot, George Brankovié, that would leave him a free 
hand to deal with the Asian problem. Already in January an 
ambassador of the Sultan had contacted George Branković and 
promised that should a peace treaty come about Serbia and 
Brankoviéc's two sons, presumably hostages, would be re- 
turned.!ó On 25 April 1444 the Hungarian diet met, and 
Vladislav swore that he would lead another army against the 
Ottomans that summer. That the support of Hungarian nobles for 
the war was mainly rhetorical is evident in their stipulation that 
the king was to use his own resources and their refusal to order 
the mobilization of the lesser nobility. Cyriacus of Ancona de- 
scribes an audience at the court of Murad that took place on 12 
June 1444.17 Four men, representatives of the Hungarian king, 
the Serbian despot, and John Hunyadi presented the Sultan with 
a document signed by Vladislav on 25 April.!5 Its content could 
hardly have been contentious, since Murad responded with a 
peace treaty for ten years and bound himself with the appropriate 
oaths. The Sultan sent his representative to Buda to bind 
Vladislav officially to the terms of the treaty. 

In early July Hungary intensified its war preparations and 
began the collection of a special surtax. Vladislav left Buda on 25 
July "for the destruction of the accursed Turks"? and must have 
arrived in Szeged by the end of the month. The Ottoman peace 
delegation arrived on 1 August 1444. Their arrival must have 
confused the Christian allies present at Szeged. The king had to 
give an oath to reassure the allies that he had not abandoned his 
earlier decision to begin hostilities against the Ottomans. He 
promised to reach the port of Orsova on the Danube by 1 
September, and to press forward to the Dardanelles. He pledged 


16 F, Babinger, "Von Amurath zu Amurath," Oriens 3 (1950), 232. 
17 F, Pall, Ciriaco d'Ancona e la crociata contro i Turki (Bucharest, 1937). 
For more detail see Kretschmayr, op. cit., n. 14, 235-6; O. Halecki, The 
Crusade of Varna (New York, 1943), pp. 16f.; F. Pall, "Un moment décisif de 
l'histoire du Sud-Est européen," Balcania 7 (1944), 102-20, esp., 109-14, and 
Ph. Frankl, Der Friede von Szegedin und die Geschichte seines Bruches 
(Leipzig, 1904). 
N. Jorga, Notes et extraits pour sérvir à l'histoire des croisades (Paris, 
1899), vol. 2, p. 407. 
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"irrespective of whether he had concluded or would conclude 
any kind of peace or treaty with the Sultan or his envoys, and 
irrespective of whatever form that peace took or would take 
and whether it was or would be concluded under oath (etiam 
iuramento firmatis vel firmandis)."~© 


According to official Venetian sources dated in early September, 
Cesarini and the Venetian envoy notified Venice on 12 August 
and 14 August respectively that peace negotiations between 
Vladislav and Murad were in effect. They added though that they 
were without significance. This agrees with Serbian annals which 
gave the date of the treaty as 15 August.?! 

Branković received Smederevo on 22 August. It must be 
assumed that the Turks considered the treaty between the 
Hungarian king and the Sultan valid. Another explanation might 
be that, with the withdrawal of Branković, the Christian land- 
forces would have a considerable loss in allied troops, not an 
unimportant factor in the Ottoman defensive scheme. Cardinal 
Cesarini absolved Vladislav from the oath given to the Ottoman 
peace delegation. The king then moved very slowly either to 
ensure that Brankovié received the promised part and/or to 
provide for more time for his own war preparations. He finally 
crossed the Danube on 21 September at Orsova, 20 days behind 
his original schedule!, and waited there for more troops until 3 
October 1444. Then the troops advanced slowly toward 
Nicopolis where Hunyadi with his banderium caught up with the 
army. Due to the lateness of the season, it was decided to move 
along the Black Sea coast to Constantinople. The Christian forces 
arrived at Varna on 9 November. 

Unlike the time of the "Long Campaign," the landforces 
were to get naval support from Burgundy, Venice, and Ragusa 
(Dubrovnik). On 17 December 1443, the Pope "asked the 
Ragusans to contribute three galleys (...). Should it become 
necessary, he would ask for two more galleys from the city and 
he would equip them at his own expense."22 The Ragusans 
discussed the papal request on 8 February 1444 and agreed to 
send two galleys against the Turks "but only if the Pope himself 


20 P. Engel, "János Hunyadi," in: eds. J. Bák and B. Király, From Hunyadi to 
Rakoczi, War and Society in Late Medieval and Early Modern Hungary 
(Brooklyn, 1982), p. 110. 

Ibid., pp. 109-10. 
22 
Op. cit., n. 13, p. 5. 
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were to send at least twelve others to the straits of Gallipoli and if 
the Christian fleet were to be there until 30 September (...)."23 
They forwarded their decision on 10 February 1444 and stated 
that the fleet move ad strictum Caliepoli?* before the Christian 
land army clashed with the Ottomans. That way the Hellespont 
would be closed and, more importantly, the Ottomans on the 
European continent separated from their Asian contingents. 
Further, they suggested that "the Pope should inform the 
Hungarian king about that so as to coordinate the operations."25 
The readying of the galleys in the West was slow, each state 
cautiously awaiting the contribution of the other. 

In accordance with its agreement to put together galleys for 
the offensive against the Turks, the Ragusan government hired 
one of the biggest ships in the city, its owner was Simko 
Kisilicié, to carry the food for the galleys. This took place on 22 
June 1444. The Venetian fleet and the papal legate, Francesco 
Condolmieri, who was also named commander of all Christian 
galleys, were expected to arrive in Dubrovnik by the end of May. 
The first Venetian galley, on its way to Corfu, did, however, not 
arrive until the end of June. 

The Venetian fleet with the papal legate finally arrived in 
Dubrovnik on 5 July 1444. The Venetian and two Ragusan 
galleys departed two days later and arrived in Corfu on 10 July 
where five more Venetian ships joined them. The ships continued 
their journey to Modon (Methoni) where Burgundian galleys 
were expected to join them. Four Burgundian galleys arrived in 
Dubrovnik on 22/23 July. It was generally assumed in Du- 
brovnik that, by the end of July, over twenty-five galleys were 
assembled in the Gallipoli Straits. That was not true; the fleet 
probably arrived in the Dardanelles only sometime in the first half 
of August. The supply ship did not leave Dubrovnik until 15 
August 1444.26 

The task of the fleet was not unlike the Ragusan plan of 10 
February 1444. The Christian fleet was to occupy the Straits and 
hinder the Sultan's passage into Europe until the continental army 


23 "(... mais seulement si le pape lui-méme en enverrait au moins douze 
autres dans le detroit de Gallipoli et si la flotte chretienne y serait jusqu'au 30 
septembre (...)." 

ibid., and op. cit., n. 19, p. 401. 

Loc. cit., n. 21. 
25 Op. cit., n. 13. 
26 Ibid., p. 8. 
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had overcome the weakened Turkish forces in the Balkans and 
had arrived in Constantinople where they and the Byzantines 
were to occupy the western shores of the Straits. Timing and 
coordination of the land and sea forces and their support lines 
were of utmost importance, as was the expectation that the 
Byzantines, bound by the Ferrara/Florence accord and by their 
wish for independence, would help in this endeavor. These 
aspects were, however, never synchronized. 

Although there were enough ships in the Straits to block 
Murad's forces, the Christian fleet in the Hellespont did not 
hinder the Ottoman crossing.2’ A reason might have been that the 
fleet was inadequately supplied with food and drinking water 
since Kisilicié's ship was delayed when it stopped to rescue a 
shipwrecked Genoese vessel. Then the wind changed, and the 
supply ship could not continue its journey.28 O. Halecki proposes 
that the wind conditions were such that ships from the Asian 
coastline were able to reach the European side, but the Christian 
galleys were immobilized and moved into the strong current, 
unable to stop the passage of the Ottomans.? The inactivity on 
the side of Constantinople should also be noted. She who had 
repeatedly asked for help from the West, now did not come to the 
aid of her "allies." In her defense it could be argued that John 
VIII realized that his forces without Western help could not 
withstand the Ottomans, and the existence of Constantinople, 
even as a tribute-paying state, could only be secured by 
inactivity. Witb the arrival of Murad and his Asian troops, the 
Christian forces at Varna were hopelessly outnumbered, and it is 
here we join our two authors. 

The monk Zotikos professed to be an eyewitness who hid in 
the woods on a hill and observed the events that took place before 
him. He occasionally interjects in his narrative a personal 
comment as if to emphasize the overwhelming appearance of the 
armies and their leaders, the ferocity of the battle, and his 
inability to capture all this in words. First, he is not very learned 
and, secondly, he was petrified when it all took place. Despite 
Zotikos' attempt to hide behind naiveté and inexperience, his 
literary talent and acquaintance with literature shimmer through. 


27 Tn a letter to the Pope dating 10 May 1443 the Venetians stated that 20 

galleys and one transport ship should suffice for the task. F. Pall, op. cit., n. 
> P. 116. 

Op. cit., n. 13, p. 11. 


29 Op. cit., n. 18 (Halecki). 
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Zotikos focuses on John Hunyadi, Janko, for whom the first 
ninety-seven lines of the four hundred sixty-six-line poem are 
reserved. Janko the victor, the powerful, the strong, the dragon, 
the sage one, the one who could be co-ruler, Theophanes, he 
who, according to Zotikos, comes after Alexander the Great and 
Constantine I, was the defender of Hellenism and Christendom 
(lines 5-40). What an achievement for a first-generation Hun- 
garian! But then it is not surprising that Hunyadi's successful 
raids against the Turks made him the darling and hope of those 
threatened and oppressed by them. 

After pointing out his lack of training and that he wrote of 
the power that lies in the truth of what he observed, Zotikos 
states that the Hungarians came into the area of Varna whereas 
the Turks stayed three miles away from them (lines 104-13). He 
then relates the content of a letter sent by Murad to Vladislav. In it 
the Sultan asks for a three-day armistice and promises to hand 
over hostages to secure the agreement. With the help of Moham- 
med, so ends this letter, he, Murad, will enslave everyone he 
encounters (lines 129-39). It is Hunyadi, not Vladislav, who 
replies that with God's help he will behead Murad and beat the 
Turks literally to a pulp, thus freeing the Rhomaioi from the 
hands of the enemy and elevating them to higher stature. That 
Zotikos, in his fictional correspondence between the rulers, 
makes Hunyadi answer instead of Vladislav should not surprise 
us. Hunyadi is Zotikos' hero in whose presence young Vladislav 
fades. Even in reality Hunyadi had the most prominent position 
in Hungarian politics as well as at the head of the Christian army. 
Furthermore, his battle strategy was successful until Vladislav 
entered the battle. A rash and thoughtless king whose death 
turned the battle in favor of the enemy does not make a good 
hero. 

Zotikos records a meeting of the Hungarian leadership 
during which Vladislav and Hunyadi spoke. The king mentions 
the Palaeologian, tfjg MóAng 6 BaotAevc, who asked for help when 
Murad was in Asia but then did not protect the Straits and caused 
the present problem, the encounter of the large Turkish forces. 
Zotikos is almost right, John VIII had repeatedly asked for help 
but did not participate in the Christian action because the 
Christian fleet was rendered ineffective in the Hellespont and the 
Ottoman troops were too numerous. Hunyadi states that to flee 
was impossible now and that the final decision hinges upon the 
outcome of the battle. How right he was! He repeats once more, 
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and gives an oath to that effect, that he will beat the Turks and 
imprison them (lines 173-8). 

Having thus established high expectations regarding Hunya- 
di's abilities, Zotikos moves on to describe the first encounters of 
the opposing forces. The troops in their shining armor began 
their approach to the sound of trumpets, the first units clashed 
and the Turks were left in disarray. Murad's brother-in-law, 
Qaradsha-beg, led an assault against the right side of the 
Christian forces. Beaten by combined infantry and cavalry 
charges, he himself fell pierced by three spears. Hunyadi's 
cavalry charges also overcame Dawud-beg, the governor of 
Rumelia, who had attacked the left side. Unlike Qaradsha-beg he 
was able to flee (lines 180-275). Truly, as Hunyadi had 
promised, Turkish blood flowed abundantly. 

The Turks, among them Murad followed by his janissaries, 
fled and tried to hide in the woods. Murad and Dawud-beg 
concluded that they should abandon this battle altogether (276- 
98). When a janissary exclaimed that he would rather die than 
flee the Sultan changed his mind. His military valor had been 
questioned and, a less glorious reason, his horse had been 
chained, which thwarted an immediate escape. He decided to stay 
overnight in a fortified tent (lines 302-16). Zotikos gives the 
impression that the tent was put up right then and there, but it 
seems more likely that it was part of a fortified camp established 
before the battle had begun. The Hungarians closed in on the 
Turks to give them the final blow. At a meeting, Vladislav ex- 
pressed his wish to fight Murad, Hunyadi tried to hold him back 
but a member of the Hungarian council urged the king on (lines 
345-72). With the words: "it is only fit for a king to fight a king, 
I want to behead Murad, and my horse will drink the blood of 
janissaries," Vladislav dashed away (lines 379-82). 

While the Hungarian king and four hundred of his men made 
for the Sultan's tent, the Vlachs surrounded and attacked the 
Turks. The janissaries surrounded Vladislav and a fierce battle 
ensued until sundown. When the Hungarians finally realized that 
It would be better to retreat, a good-looking, broad-shouldered, 
roughly thirty-year-old janissary of Greek descent killed Vla- 
dislav. Chamuzas, his name according to Zotikos, hit one of the 
front legs of the king's horse with an ax, the horse stumbled and 
the king fell headlong to the ground. Then, using his dagger, he 
cut off Vladislav's head and planted it on a spear (lines 409-15). 
The detailed description of the killing and the "known" name of 
the king-slayer empower the poetic narrative with a touch of 
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historicity. What Hunyadi had promised to inflict on the Sultan, 
Zotikos depicts happening to Vladislav. This action turned the 
tide of battle around. The Hungarians under Hunyadi's com- 
mand, who had beaten the Turks seven times, could no longer 
withstand the onslaught of the entire Turkish force. 

Michael Beheim's account does not have the emotional and 
religious overtones, personal interjections, and vivid correspon- 
dence between the leaders which Zotikos presented in his 
version. He gives a more detailed and less emotional description 
of the battle. Beheim was one of the last travelling singers of the 
late middle ages.9 He had received all the information about the 
battle from a certain Hans Magest. Beheim's informant had 
participated in all the encounters between Vladislav and the Turks 
and had been a prisoner of war for fifteen years. Unlike Zotikos, 
Beheim focuses on Vladislav's action against the Turks. Not that 
he did not admire John Hunyadi's strategic genius, for he praised 
him highly in another poem, Türkenschrei,?! in which Hunyadi is 
the subject. But even in the Türkenschrei Hunyadi remains the 
general who, for the sake of Hungary, tried to expel the Otto- 
mans from the Balkans. He neither turns into the defender of the 
Christian faith and the Greeks, nor a king-like figure, which he is 
in Zotikos poem. Beheim does not alter the general's social 
status. Reading the poems it becomes strikingly clear how 
different the two worlds were which produced a Zotikos and a 
Beheim! 

Unlike Zotikos, who had recorded a distance of three miles 
between the armies, Beheim states only that the Christians were 
able to see the campfire of the Turks (lines 614-26; description of 
the battle, lines 651-869). Due to the enemy's proximity, the 
Christian soldiers were to remain in their armor with the horses 
saddled. In the morning, Vlad Dracul informed the king that the 
Turks approached three hundred thousand men strong??? How 
many troops each side had cannot be established with certainty 
from any account. Unquestionably, though, the Turks out- 
numbered the Christians. Vladislav and John Hunyadi rode 
through the rows of soldiers encouraging them, while Cardinal 
Cesarini gave absolution to all participants. A Turkish unit 


30 Beheim lived from 1416 to 1475. 

3l R.v. Liliencron, Die historischen Volkslieder der Deutschen vom 13. bis 
16. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1865). 

32 There were apparently 100,000 European and 200,000 Asian troops. 


33 Probably 1:4. 
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sixteen-thousand men strong attacked the Christian barricade of 
wagons that was on top of a hill. The Christians, following St. 
George's banner led by Stephen Bátor, came out and, to the 
sound of Christian trumpets and Turkish drums, fought the 
Turks for an hour. Then the Christians broke through the Turkish 
line and the enemy's banner fell. A horrible slaughter followed 
and a thousand Turks saved themselves by running down the hill 
towards Murad's post. The Turks attacked once more, the 
Christians retaliated again, this time following the Turks down- 
ward. Murad and his janissaries fled to a valley. In order to push 
the Christians successfully back up the hill, Murad had to break 
up the Christian forces and try to incapacitate the barricade which 
was the Christians’ advantage. In Beheim's account, the Sultan 
informed Dracul that he would kill his brothers 4 if he did not 
leave the battleground. Whatever the reason, Dracul left. In 
Zotikos' version the Vlachs were engaged until the end of the 
battle.35 

Vladislav, having seen Murad, became eager to lead a force 
against him. Hunyadi tried to hold him back but failed. While the 
Christians fought the Turks around their wagon barricade on top 
of the hill, and defeated them seven times, Vladislav with five 
hundred horsemen?6 inflicted heavy casualties on the Turks 
stationed at the bottom of the hill??? Then Murad heard that 
Vladislav had fallen and that Dracul had retreated. Beheim does 
not offer any further comment on the death of Vladislav. Hans 
Magest did not witness it and left it out of his account. This is not 
to say that Zotikos' version should be believed. In view of the 
length of the battle and the manpower involved, it is not sur- 
prising that Vladislav became just one of the never recovered 
casualties. It does not really matter whether Christian soldiers 
had actually seen the king's head planted on a spear or not. The 
untimely and cruel death of the young king spawned stories of 


34 von Karajan, op. cit. n. 6, p. 18, thinks Beheim is wrong and suggests 
sons. 

35 In other versions, Dracul had left the Christian contingents before the 
Christians reached Varna, for he argued that it was too late in the season, and 
the Turks would outnumber any combined western force. No one heeded his 
Council, and so Dracul departed, leaving his sons and his cavalry behind. 
Furthermore, it was no secret that Hunyadi and Dracul did not get along. After 
the battle, Dracul captured Hunyadi, who was on his way back to Hungary, in 
yalachia and held him for a while. 


Zotikos mentions 400 horsemen. 
Beheim states that the Hungarian king overcame 12,000 Turks. 
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him appearing in various places and disguises.*® Such types of 
stories are common, even in today's well documented world! 
Murad then collected all his troops, placed the janissaries on both 
sides of the infantry, and ordered a full scale attack. The janis- 
saries took the wagon barricade, the Christians' greatest ad- 
vantage. When it was dismantled, the Christians began to flee. 
Hunyadi and Cardinal Cesarini were able to hide in a secure spot 
at the bottom of the hill. When they saw their people flee, they 
tried their best to hold them back. Nothing helped, and the battle 
was lost. 

Michael Beheim accuses the Venetians of helping the Turks. 
For a gulden apiece they allegedly shipped Murad's troops over 
the Straits (lines 934-6). If this were true, it would certainly be 
strange that Venice, participating in the Christian attempt to evict 
the Turks from Europe, would have turned around, left the other 
galleys, and instead helped the enemy. It is more probable that 
the Genoese, who had stayed away from this venture, were the 
culprits since they had a merchant treaty with Murad dating back 
to 1437.39 The:Genoese were in the area, for it was Kisilicic 
who had helped one of their ships in distress. Beheim was not 
the only one to believe the Venetians' double-dealing, since in 
March 1445 Venice had to justify its actions to the Pope. This 
seems somewhat strange, since the commander of the Christian 
fleet was no other than the Pope's cousin Cardinal Condolmieri. 

Michael Beheim's and Paraspondylos Zotikos' works 
represent only two accounts of the battle at Varna, a battle that 
deserves more attention since it was at Varna that the last crusade 


38 von Karajan, op. cit. n. 6, pp. 20-1 relates such a story. 


3 G.F. Hertzberg, Geschichte der Byzantiner und des osmanischen Reiches 
(Berlin, 1883), p. 564 and F. Babinger, Mehmed der Eroberer und seine Zeit 
(München, 1953), p. 38 who does not exclude the Venetians. "Mehr als ein 
Umstand spricht für die Richtigkeit der Annahme, dass die Genuesen, vielleicht 
aber auch venedische Kauffahrer, dem Grossherrn bei seinem Unternehmen 
entscheidend zu Hilfe kamen und das um so bereitwilliger, als er angeblich für 
jeden seiner nach Europa übergeführten Soldaten ein Goldstück versprochen 
hatte." 

Theocharides, op. cit., n. 9, pp. 113-4 states that Ottoman sources speak 
of west European vessels, particularly those of the Italian sea republics, that 
made the crossing possible. He emphasizes that "these ships did not operate 
on instructions from their central political leadership. They must have been 
the ships of such entrepreneurial circles for whom a big bribe from the sultan 
was an amply adequate reason to do that." 
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against the "infidels" came to a dismal end and as a result the 
Ottoman domination over the Balkans was reaffirmed.” 


“01 would like to thank my father Ferenc Takács who guided me through the 
translations of V. Pecz's work. I am also grateful to Professor Andrew Dyck 
and Ms. Catherine Schlegel for their editorial help. Thanks should also go to 
the organizers of The UCLA Byzantinists' Colloquium I, in honor of Professor 
Milton V. Anastos' eightieth birthday, who made this talk possible. 
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CONSTANTINE THE RHODIAN AND THE GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY 


ALAN CAMERON / COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 


One of the most interesting and important of all Greek MSS is 
no. 23 in the Palatine library of Heidelberg, the so-called Palatine 
Anthology—AP for short. In the judgment of competent 
palaeographers, it dates from ca 950 AD.! I do not count myself a 
palaeographer, but I hope to be able to support this judgement in 
another way. 

AP is our best and often sole source for several thousand 
Greek epigrams, occasional poetry running all the way from the 
sixth century BC to the tenth AD, a garden, as one scholar put it, 
containing the flowers and weeds of 15 centuries of Greek verse, 
from the purest poetry to the sheerest doggerel. But for this 
collection, we would know almost nothing of the epigrams of 
Callimachus, Asclepiades, Meleager and many hundreds of other 
poets. In fact we would know almost nothing of the history of 
the Greek epigram. It is also the only source of several other 
important poems of the early Byzantine age. Seldom can one MS 
have contained so much unique material. 

The MS was in the main copied by two scribes, known 
simply as A and B. But the beginning, end and middle were 
written by someone known as J, who also made corrections and 
added notes here and there throughout the MS. Whole 
quaternions at both the beginning and the end were added by 
him, one containing some early Byzantine ecphrastic poetry (Paul 
the Silentiary and John of Gaza), another the so-called Ana- 
creontea, known only from AP. This book fills every side of one 
quaternion exactly. It looks as if J compiled as well as copied it, 
including exactly the right amount of material to fill his paper and 
then stopping. There are also other cases where it is J who adds 
makeweight poems to fill up the blank spaces in the MS. In fact 
there can be little doubt that J was the man (or woman) 
responsible for putting the collection together. 


l A. Diller, "The Age of Some Early Greek Classical Manuscripts," Serta 
Turyniana (1974), 514-24; M.L. Agati, "Note paleografiche all Antologia 
Palatina," Boll. Class. Lincei 3 ser. 5 (1984), 43-59. 
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There are also a number of notes written in the MS by another 
hand, called C. C clearly worked on the text later than J, whom 
he sometimes corrects and criticizes. E.g. where J wrote 
"defective text here," C added acidly, "No, just a defective 
scribe." 

From some fascinating scholia written by both J and C we 
discover that the basis of the collection in AP was an anthology 
put together by a certain Constantine surnamed Cephalas, 
Bighead.? Cephalas was, writes C, a man "blessed, ever to be 
remembered and thrice-missed."? Clearly then a man known to C 
personally but now dead (uaxépiog = blessed = dead). C also 
records against a certain riddle epigram (vii. 429) that Cephalas 
used to try it on his classes in the school of the New Church. 
From time to time J tells us where Cephalas found some of his 
epigrams. It seems clear that J and C had both been pupils of 
Cephalas, perhaps at different times. C corrected J's MS from a 
MS of his own that had been copied directly from Cephalas' own 
autograph.^ 

Both men were clearly scholars. But I have the impression 
that they were not professional scribes. Gentlemen scholars 
rather. Concerning C I am afraid I have nothing more to say, but 
at a certain point in my work on AP5 I hit almost accidentally on 
some combinations which enable us to identify J. 

One of the sections J added to the original nucleus compiled 
by Cephalas is what is known as AP Bk xv, a rather random 
selection of epigrams, several of very recent origin, work of the 
early tenth century. The latest identifiable poet included is one 
Constantine the Rhodian, to whom are ascribed AP xv. 15-17. 
He is best known as author of a long poem on the Seven 
Wonders of Constantinople and the Church of the Holy Apostles. 
His first datable poem is a lampoon he wrote on a court favorite 
in 908. He also wrote a scurrilous and rather silly poem on a 
well known figure of the age called Leo Choirosphactes and 


2 All these scholia are collected in the long preface by C. Preizendanz to 
his Anthologia Palatina: codex Palatinus et codex Parisinus phototypice editi i 
(Leiden, 1911). They are also cited ad loc. in Stadtinueller's Teubner edition of 
AP as far as it goes, and, less systematically, in H. Beckby's second edition of 
1967-8. Also valuable for the structure of AP are A.S.F. Gow, The Greek 
Anthology: Sources and Ascriptions (London, 1958) and F. Lenzinger, Zur 
griechischen Anthologie (Diss. Zürich, 1965). 

See the heading to AP vii, J amplified by C. 
4 See his note on vii. 432. 
5 The Greek Anthology: from Meleager to Planudes (Oxford, 1993). 
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engaged in a protracted controversy with an otherwise unknown 
Theodore the Paphlagonian.Ó 

The text I want to look at this afternoon is a short poem 
Constantine wrote for a crucifix he dedicated at Lindos in his 
native Rhodes.’ If you have any sensitivity to the classical Greek 
hexameter you will not like this poem. Many will not even have 
read it in its original form. The Loeb editor preserved his readers 
from the worst AP itself had to offer by improving line 5 and 
altogether excising the original line 6. I shall be returning to these 
metrical errors. 

The poem must have been written during the brief period 
when Leo the Wise, his brother Alexander and the future 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus were joint emperors, that is to say, 
between 15 May 908 and the death of Leo on 11 May 912. The 
past tense is used because the poet is looking back on the moment 
of his dedication from the point of view of future readers. Book 
xv contains a few other poems by early tenth century writers 
together with an anonymous inscription which is said in the 
lemma to have been found on the castron of Lindos (xv. 11). 
Rubenssohn saw a long time ago that, in the context, this poem 
was probably copied by none other than Constantine, who came 
from Lindos, the only Byzantine literary man from Lindos we 
know of from the period. Rubenssohn suggested that it was 
Constantine who gave this poem to Cephalas. But Constantine 
was a full generation younger than Cephalas. In all probability 
Cephalas' anthology was already published by 900. AP xv is an 
addition to Cephalas. Now since Constantine is the latest poet 
included in Book xv, the possibility arises that it was he who 
compiled Book xv. 

It was at this point that I noticed that the poem on the crucifix 
at Lindos was ascribed, in the hand of J, who wrote the text, 
ascriptions and lemmata here, tod tanewod Kovotavtívou tod 
‘Podiov. Now «aztwóg, "humble," is a very common epithet in 
Byzantine literary ascriptions, but invariably, so far as I have 
been able to discover, when an author is signing his own work. 
We may compare mock modest first person formulas such as 1 


6 See G. Downey's excellent sketch, "Constantine the Rhodian: His Life and 
Writings," Late Classical and Medieval Studies in Honor of A.M. Friend, Jr. 
(Princeton, 1955), 212-21. 
, That the object is a cross is stated in the lemma to the poem (in Js hand) 
LS tov otavpdv bv ávé£Orto iv tQ Aivde, "on the cross he dedicated at 
Indos." 
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éuy tanewotns and the like in letters. This is the only such 
formula in AP, and Constantine is the latest datable poet in AP. 

Now if Constantine was the redactor of at any rate this book 
of AP, what is his relationship to J, the redactor of the whole of 
AP? J's work on AP has been dated to ca 950 on palaeographical 
grounds, and that is about right for J, if perhaps a little on the late 
side for a student of Cephalas, active ca 900. Constantine's 
Ecphrasis on the Holy Apostles was written between 931 and 
944. It looks as if J and Constantine must have been more or 
less contemporaries. 

It might therefore seem perfectly reasonable in itself to 
assume that J used an anthology compiled by Constantine. But 
there are difficulties. We might have expected Constantine, 
perhaps a living poet personally known to J, to be awarded some 
credit for the poem copied on the acropolis of Lindos, if not for 
more of the collection. Yet AP xv has no overall title, ascription 
or introduction. The only mention of Constantine is contained in 
the self-ascription to xv. 15. This is the more suprising in that 
Constantine was apparently still alive when J was writing. 
Elsewhere when referring to contemporaries, J is always careful 
to add tod paxapiov or paxapitov after the names of those who 
had recently died, most relevantly in his ascriptions to the two 
poems that immediately precede xv. 15, xv. 13 to 'the late 
Constantine the Sicilian' and xv. 14 to 'the late Theophanes.' 
The key is provided by a closer study of xv. 15: 


Kavotavtivos 'Io&vvov nd’ Evdoxing pe 

téxvov EtevEev ayaxAvtóv, dv Aivdoc peyaAavyoc 
TIVEYKE TPOTEPNS yevefig npooepéotepov àvópa 

xai niotòv Üepánovta oxnrtobyoto A£ovtog: 

à 'AA£&av6poc &seApeòs 78’ vióg Kovotavtivog 
[oxfintpa BuCavriddos ovuueOénovot "Pong 
oxyntpa Ozootrpucta. cvveSayétnv Dao eins. 


Constantinus, the son of Joannes and Eudocia, made 
me, this noble [crucifix]; he whom proud Lindos bore, 
the foremost man of an earlier generation and the 
faithful servant of the Emperor Leo, associated with 
whom his brother Alexander and his son Constantine 
bore the God-supported sceptres of the kingdom. 


It has every appearance of being a genuine inscriptional epigram; 
its modest purpose is to convey the requisite information about 
the person of the dedicator and the occasion of the dedication. 
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This information (following a well established classical tradition) 
is cast in the form of a speech by the dedicated object 
(Kovotavtivog ... He ... Etev§ev), a crucifix. It was presumably 
written to be inscribed on the crucifix itself, or more probably on 
its base. Yet it can scarcely have been copied from the crucifix in 
its present form. Line 6 is both superfluous (it is a duplicate of 1. 
7) and metrically defective. No editor has hesitated to delete it. 
But how did it come to get there? There are a variety of reasons 
why scribes and editors interpolate lines in poems of some 
antiquity or consequence, but why should anyone have taken it 
into his head to interpolate a manifestly superfluous and 
unmetrical line in a very inferior run-of-the-mill inscriptional 
epigram by a living poet? 

The answer to this question at least is simple enough if we 
attend to the punctuation of AP, which oddly enough no editor 
has bothered to record. The poem originally ended with 1. 6: its 
last word is followed by the colophon with which J invariably 
indicates the conclusion of a poem, a cross with a dot in each 
corner followed by a dash. It is with this conclusion (to his 
shame) that we must presume Constantine had the poem 
engraved on his cross. But modern editors were anticipated in 
their recognition of its shortcomings. It is unmistakably marked 
for deletion with J's usual sign in the left hand margin, and the 
metrically flawless 1. 7 followed by a repetition of the colophon, 
was clearly intended to replace it. 

But who was responsible for the deletion and the new last 
line? If Constantine, then we should have to suppose that J failed 
to perceive and execute the instructions in the exemplar and 
copied out both versions—together with the now inappropriate 
self-ascription. J is not usually so unalert. If J, it would be 
unusually high-handed treatment of another's work, nor is he 
elsewhere so anxious to palliate the inelegancies of others. He 
pens some nasty remarks in the margin by the work of an older 
contemporary called Cometas. For example, against 37 he wrote: 


Kountà tadta Svoxdpiota nave’ Ern. 


Against 40 he gave much fuller vent to his feelings (6 lines, with 
a different pun in the first line): 


w e^ e^ e^ , 
Gkocua tadta tod Kount& nave’ enn ... 
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I suggest a very simple solution: J is Constantine the 
Rhodian. What happened here is that, when recopying in his old 
age this poem of his youth, he felt dissatisfied with its original 
conclusion, marked the line for deletion, and there and then wrote 
line 7 to take its place. 

Three other points might be made in support. First, of the six 
figure poems included in AP xv, the last and longest, the Egg 
(27), is ascribed by J to "Besantinus the Rhodian," though in a 
subscription at the end, after repeating "Besantinus the Rhodian," 
he adds "or Dosiadas, or Simmias, both Rhodians." On our other 
evidence, Simmias seems to be the most likely name, but what is 
relevant here is the interest shown in Rhodes. This is the only 
reference to the native land of the otherwise unknown Dosiadas 
(author of xv. 26). 

Second, there is J's note on AP vii. 348: 


rOÀÀX xiv Kai TOAAG payóv Kai NOAAG kår’ gutov 
avOpeonove, keipar Tyroxpéov ‘Pdd106. 


Here I lie, Timocreon of Rhodes, after drinking much, 
eating much and speaking much ill of men. 


In the margin J wrote: "just like my uncle." Over and above the 
no doubt quite genuine parallelism of "mentality and style" 
between Timocreon and J's uncle, was it not the fact that 
Timocreon was a Rhodian (as J himself had already noted in his 
lemma proper) that put the idea in his head? 

Third, there is J's list of the recent and contemporary poets of 
AP xv in his index: Arethas, Anastasius, Ignatius, Constantine 
and Theophanes. There are one or two omissions (the despised 
Cometas perhaps deliberate), but it is surprising to find no 
specific mention of so prominent a living contemporary as 
Constantine the Rhodian. The Constantine named, to judge from 
his juxtaposition with Theophanes, is Constantine the Sicilian, 
author of AP xv. 13, a poem on a professorial chair to which the 
following poem by Theophanes is a reply. If the Constantine of 
the index were the Rhodian, we should then have to note the 
absence of the Sicilian. On any hypothesis, only one of the two 
Constantines is named, and the link with Theophanes strongly 
suggests that it is the Sicilian. 

The first two indications are trifling enough in themselves, of 
course, but the third is perhaps a real problem, neatly enough 
solved if J is Constantine. AP was not a finished work destined 
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to bring its redactor credit through publication. It was his own 
personal copy of Cephalas with an appendix of related material 
assembled from here and there. This is why it is not put together 
in a more orderly form under a proper title. There was no call for 
J to place his own name at the head of personal jottings, though 
when actually quoting his own poems he naturally used a self- 
ascriptive formula, thereby quite incidentally revealing his identi- 
ty. Byzantine literary men did not normally sign their books. 
Arethas is unusual in this respect. We would give much to know 
the name of the owner and annotator of the so-called Paris Plato 
corpus, perhaps a contemporary of J. 

One or two points of contact between J and Constantine can 
be added. Both had a taste for writing invective in verse. I have 
already mentioned Constantine's invectives. J wrote little squibs 
in verse in the margin of AP from time to time. From the metrical 
point of view, Constantine's poems are no better or worse than 
Js. The main extra material J added to Cephalas' epigrams was 
long verse ecphraseis of works of Byzantine art and architecture, 
Paul the Silentiary and John of Gaza—our only source for these 
works. The next example of the genre we know of is 
Constantine's ecphrasis of the Holy Apostles. These are just the 
sort of poems we might expect Constantine to have wanted 
copies of. Last, Constantine makes clear in his ecphrasis that he 
despises pagan works of art. J several times makes similar 
remarks in his margins. Such remarks were no doubt intended to 
protect the writer rather than reveal his true opinions (after all, J 
must have devoted many months of his life to studying the 
overwhelmingly pagan and especially erotic epigrams of AP). 

If J is indeed Constantine the Rhodian, then we can add one 
or two details to Constantine's biography. We can say that he had 
a bibulous, greedy and slanderous uncle—the latter quality at 
least certainly inherited by Constantine. More importantly, how- 
ever, we can fill out our picture of his knowledge of classical 
poetry as for no other figure of the age, and we can at last put a 
name to the man who compiled the Greek Anthology. 
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PSELLUS TRAGICUS: OBSERVATIONS ON 
CHRONOGRAPHIA 5.26 ff.! 


ANDREW R. DYCK / UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 


To no other event which he narrates in the Chronographia 
does Michael Psellus accord so elaborate a prooemium as the riot 
in Constantinople which, in April, 1042, toppled the Emperor 
Michael V from his throne. In chapter 24 of Book 5 he offers, in 
fact, an elaborate apologia for his treatment of the subject on 
grounds that the human mind cannot take the measure of divine 
providence (6 te vobg où xopet ts npovotag tò pétpov). He 
elaborates by citing three approaches to the subject none of which 
would satisfy — those of the poet (evidently the dramatic, in this 
case, the tragic, poet: cf. the phrase olov oxnvoBatav thy &onyn- 
ow?), the orator and the philosopher? He would veil the event in 


l This study is offered to my distinguished predecessor in the hope that it 
may be of some small interest to one who has written with such learning and 
eloquence on an earlier chapter in the variegated career of the Empress Zoe (see 
bibliography printed in this volume under the year 1993). — Citations of the 
Chronographia are, unless otherwise noted, from: Michele Psello, Imperatori 
di Bisanzio (Cronografia), ed. S. Impellizzeri, comm. U. Criscuolo, tr. S. 
Ronchey, 2 voll. (Vicenza, 1984); occasional reference is made to the 
commentary on 5.25-29, 36-41 and 43-45 by Nigel G. Wilson, An Anthology 
of Byzantine Prose (Berlin-New York, 1971), pp. 68-76; references to the 
Chronographia are inserted parenthetically in the text and are by Book and 
paragraph or, if from Book 5, by paragraph only. The following editions are 
cited by editors’ names: Iamblichi Protrepticus, ed. H. Pistelli (Leipzig, 
1888); Michaelis Pselli Scripta minora, ed. E. Kurtz and F. Drexl, 2 voll. 
(Milan, 1936-41); Ioannis Scylitzae Synopsis historiarium, ed. I. Thum 
(Berlin-New York, 1973). — Michael Psellus is referred to throughout as 
‘Psellus’; Michael V Calaphates is sometimes referred to simply as ‘Michael’. 


Cf. the description of Michael's handling of the charges against Zoe: 
*pocononrowitai È thy mpakw xai ciodyer oxnvynv . . . (§ 23). 

Note that the philosopher's method involves setting forth the causes of 
events (aitiag tıvàç mpoBeic Épuopovag), a point on which Psellus prided 
himself in the Chronographia (see p. 289 infra). — In the following clause 
(Éo' àv tò péya éxeivo xai Snpooidtatov aneteAéoOn pvotńpiov), the 
OXymoronic phrase Snpooi@tatov . . . pvothpiov perhaps has reference to 
the ‘mystery’ of the change of power (al. Criscuolo ad loc.) cf. Tac. Histt. 
1.4.2: .. . sed omnes legiones ducesque conciverat, evulgato imperi arcano, 
Posse principem alibi quam Romae fieri; Psellus conceives the imperial power 
itself in terms of a ‘mystery’ at 7.90 (of Constantine Ducas after his selection 
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silence but that he knew he would thereby suppress the most 
important matter^ of the Chronographia. This exercise in npo- 
Oepareiað reaches its conclusion in Psellus’ metaphorical 
description of himself as embarking in a small skiff upon a vast 
sea. 
The rhetorical introduction was not in vain. The following 
narrative has won scholarly praise and anthologization.é But in 
spite of its vivid description of the behavior of a destructive mob 
and of an emperor's abasement and blinding, this passage has not 
yet been subjected to close analysis in terms of its language, 
rhetorical techniques and literary models or Psellus' method of 
self-presentation; comparison with modern works on mob 
behavior will likewise help in gauging the credibility of Psellus' 
account. The result will, it is hoped, contribute to disentangling 
‘Dichtung und Wahrheit’ within one of the most vivid and 
exciting narratives of the Chronographia. 

The causa efficiens for the popular uprising was Michael's 
decision to send his adoptive mother the Empress Zoe into exile 
to Principo and have her tonsured, in spite of the fact that she, not 
he, was heir to the throne and in spite of all the assurances that 
Michael and his relatives had made to Zoe after the death of 
Michael IV and prior to his own coronation (cf. $ 4). Psellus 
begins the narrative ($ 25) with a contrasting picture of imperial 
arrogance on the one hand (ò pév yap BPaoireds téws éxpóoa. xoi 
nÀfpng kaberothke: Ppovnpatoc)’ and on the other a city which, ‘as 
if its natural harmony had been dissolved’ (Gonep AvOeions atf 
tfi OVEVODS &ppoviast), was, in its separate parts “beginning to be 


to succeed Isaac Comnenus): ... 6 npóg tv BacuAcí(av xpWeic, orep èv 
iepoig teAodpevoc xal pvotaymyobpevos tà Bavydoia, cov aidoi xai 
KOOU@ NAPELOTHKEL tQ aotoxpátopi. 

4 Tò xaipiótatov, ag w Tneormnp. CP 3.15.4: . . . ÓnogG tò wp ci; tà 
xoaipiótata tv KAnpatov EADY . . . (however, CP 6.4.2 is not comparable, 
pace LSJ s.v. xaípiog III; cf. Einarson and Link ad loc.). 

Cf. passages collected by J. Chr. Th. Ernesti, Lexicon technologiae 
Graecorum rhetoricae (Leipzig, 1795), p. 290. 

Cf. K. Svoboda, 'Quelques observations sur la méthode historique de 
Michel Psellos,' Bulletin de la Société historique bulgare 16/18 (1940), 389, 
as well as the extracts included by Wilson (n. 1 supra). 

7 The emperor's self-delusion sprang from his initial success in presenting 
his case before the senate and a (packed) meeting of the people (8 23). — Cf. 
the characterization of Isaac Comnenus as gpovnpatos nàńpnę at 7.64. 

8 For the iunctura cf. Nonn. Dion. 4.259 ff. (Cadmus' invention of 
writing): aotàp ó náon / ‘EAAGS: qovftevta xoi Énopova Sapa KopiCov / 
yAboons Spyava tedfev öpóðpoa, ovupvéoç 58 / &puovíng atounbóv é£q 
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deeply disturbed' (katà uépn Tivà ovykiveîolðar Kai Sata pat- 
«eoa ñpxeto). In referring to the dissolution of the harmeny of 
the whole and the separate action of parts, he may have ia mind 
the fable with which in the year 494 Menenius Agrippa is said to 
have put an end to the first secession of the plebs to the the Mons 
Sacer; Psellus could have known the fable of the rebeilious parts 
of the body either from Dionysius of Halicarnassus (6.86) or a 
portion of Cassius Dio now lost? In any case, an oblique 
allusion to it would be appropriate to a situation in which the 
citizens, utterly alienated from their government, refuse obe- 
dience.!? This view of the citizenry as parts acting separately also 
provides a basis for Psellus’ subsequent separate analysis ($8 
25b-26) of the reactions of the various components of the citizen 
body. 

Psellus carefully depicts several distinct stages of the popular 
mood. At first the communication among the subjects is 
clandestine, as indicated by the prefix, and muffled, as indicated 
by the verbal element of onetov8ópute.!! The next action described 
by Psellus is this: S5ewdtepov ti xapÓiq nepi tod npóyuatog 
éBvooodépevev, which, apart from the number of the verb, reads 
like a paraphrase of the Odyssean kakà 5é ppeci Bucooddépevov (p 66, 
of the suitors’ dark plans for Telemachus; sim. 0 273: kakà peoi 
BvocodSopevov of Hephaestus plotting revenge for the tryst of Ares 
and Aphrodite);!? derived from Bvooóg ‘the depth of the sea’, this 
verb indicates that the popular resentment still lurks beneath the 
surface, though the following clause, ti yAdttyn tod Aéyew &6i60v 
éAevOepiav, points to a growing boldness. Michael's action 


aCvya cóGvya uibac / ypantév Acwütoi tóxov topvócgato owfig . . - 

Whence Zonaras 7.14; John Tzetzes still read early books of Dio lost to 
us (cf. N.G. Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium (London, 1983], 196) — a loss 
surely attributable to the fourth crusade. 

Cf. in general Wilhelm Nestle, ‘Die Fabel des Menenius Agrippa,’ Klio 
21 (1927), 350-60, who seeks the origin of the fable in arguments for 
Opóvora around the end of the Sth century or beginning of the 4th B.C.; cf. 
further my commentary ad Cicero, De officiis 3.22 (forthcoming). 
11 Psellus’ model here was perhaps Lucian, Bis accus. 4 (Hermes is the 
speaker): xavtéc, d Zed, xoAÀà toladta èni tis yç Gxobov 
Övoxepavóvtov Aéyew npòç oè oùx ètóñpæov. éxei 6E od nepi todtwv ToÙç 
Myoug évéBadec, xai Sh Aéyo. návteçs ayavaxtodaw, Ô mátep, xai OXET- 
MdCovaw xoi gig to pavepòv piv od toApaor A£yew, onorovÜopóGovoi è 
OVYKEKUMOtTES aitidpevor tov xpóvov ... 

The significance for his language of Psellus’ close study of Homer from 
an early age can hardly be overestimated; cf. Michele Psello, Autobiografia. 
Encomio per la madre, ed. U. Criscuolo (Naples, 1989), vv. 360 ff. 
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against Zoe is at first described as an innovation (xawvotopia), a 
word which ordinarily had negative connotations for the Byzan- 
tines!? (later most of the emperor's officials, as if in answer, 
regard the riot as a ‘senseless innovation’ [xowotopía tig &Aoyoc: 
$ 27]).!4 One could see in response to this act the entire city in 
mourning, an idea taken up in the image of the women beating 
their breasts and lamenting (§ 26). Comparing the gloom of the 
populace to people’s feelings in the midst of a natural disaster, 
Psellus adroitly personifies xathgern and ovpeopé and deploys 
them in a chiastic bracket around their attributes to emphasize the 
oppressive despondency, further reinforced by the repetition of 
the xatn/er- initial: na&oav woxnv katüoevkl? tu kategese: Sewn 
Ka aKApApLvOntos ovpoopá. 

By the second day the feeling against the emperor was so 
general that even three groups which might have been expected to 
show loyalty to the monarch, the officials of state and church and 
his own relatives!® could, we are told, no longer hold their 
tongue. Contrasted with this boldness on the part of those closer 
to the emperor is the still greater boldness of the workers (oi... 
Eni Epyaotnpiwv), who were preparing mpdc peyaAas téApac (as if 
in answer to the xpeittwv té6Aun which Michael had promised at § 
20 on the eve of his action against Zoe). The discussion of 
reactions of various groups next returns to those most likely to 
support the emperor — those whose position could, in fact, be 
decisive — the emperor’s own Varangian guard!’: even they 
could no longer contain their anger.!8 The next clause reverts to 


13 Cf. A. Kazhdan and A. Cutler, The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium (New 
York-Oxford, 1991; hereinafter ODB), s.v. innovation; but note Psellus' praise 
of Heliodorus' innovations in diction: Michael Psellus, The Essays on 
Euripides and George of Pisidia and on Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius 
(hereinafter Eur.-Geo.), ed. A.R. Dyck (Vienna, 1986), p. 90, Il. 17-18, with 
commentary ad loc. 
14 The whole affair, in Psellus’ eyes, was an innovation wrought by divine 
justice ($ 24, quoted p. 287 infra). 

That xatf'9cva (as well as blood) lay in the future had been the 
astrologers' prediction to Michael at $ 20. l 
16 Note the emphatic anaphora of o$/o*9' reinforcing the preceding ovdeic. 
17 On their róle in general cf. Sigfus Blóndal, The Varangians of Byzantium: 
an Aspect of Byzantine Military History, rev. and tr. B. Benedikz (Cambridge- 
New York, 1978). 
18 [f this was so, their anger led some to desert (cf. n. 41 infra) but, in the 
sequel, a strong defense was nonetheless mounted against the mob. Though 
Psellus acknowledges casualties among the civilians storming the palace (oi 
61 [sc. the defenders] xoi xpófónv and tv petedpov ogevdovavtés te xai 
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the idea of daring deeds: all, we are told, were prepared to 
sacrifice their lives in the empress' behalf. Finally, note that 
throughout $ 25 Psellus lays emphasis on the universality of the 
reaction to Zoe's fate: xoi ovK rjv tév n&vrov ovdeic Sc 00g... 
nevOovoav fjv opav tijv Mów Evunaoay ... z&cav worn Kathoerd 
ui KatEAnger Sewn . . . oúðeiç téws Eneixe thv yYAGrtav .. . távteg 
kataðóew vn£p tfi; BaouA(Soc eBobAovto tàs yvydc.19 

If in § 25 the people's inarticulate and inchoate feelings of 
rage gradually took more definite shape, in $ 26 the form 
becomes still more clearly defined, with the plan of the folk of the 
marketplace to oppose to the tyrant?? a counter-tyranny (do àvtı- 
vopavvfjcov TH tupavvebcavtu); the ominous phrase hints that 
Psellus does not accept the mob's goals uncritically.? But when 
these plans first spilled over into action it was, according to 
Psellus, the women of Constantinople who took the lead. 
However, the other independent sources for these events, 
Attaleiates and Scylitzes, make no mention of the róle of women 
(only Zonaras [17.19.6], dependent on Psellus here, does so).22 
Psellus, if I read him correctly, wants to distinguish two groups 
of women, the noblewomen, who, he says, were now seen for 
the first time outside the women's chambers, and who comported 


TOCEVOVTES ODK OAIyOUS te Ovnprkaci . . .: $ 31), more explicit is the 
account of Scylitzes, presumably based on an eye-witness report from 
Catacalon Cecaumenos, just returned from Sicily, who states that all those in 
the palace, as well as the retainers of the nobilissimus Constantine, put up a 
stiff resistance, in which 3,000 citizens were killed until the populace, by dint 
of sheer numbers, gained the upper hand (p. 419.52 ff. Thurn). 

Also in the simile: oxvÜpenáGovow dzavreg. 

20 Having disowned Zoe, his sole link to legitimacy, Michael is treated as a 
usurper; cf. Wilson and Criscuolo ad loc. and § 23: ÉyugAAe . . . Sixag tod 
tupavvixod Sacewv gpovýpatoç. 

Comparison with the previous attestation of àvtitvpavvéo, Lyd. De 
mag. 2.1 (the only instance cited by L. Dindorf, TLG, or LSJ s.v.), makes clear 
the problematic nature of the undertaking: oi tupavvida xaQ’ óvtwaobv 
kOipóv toAunoavtes od pdvov tobg év olg EYEVOVTO xaipoig EAVPHVaVTO, 
GAA Kai toig petayevectépoic npóg BAGBns éyévovto, CnAotàg KaKxdv 
Toig bznxóoig anoARavovtes. Mapiov toívov tvpavvfcavtog xai 
vzovpyncavtog XZóÀAXAag &vactüg avtetupdvvnoev. Like the ancients (cf. 
Plat. Pol. 291e f., Polyb. 6.4.6 ff., the latter passage the first attestation of 
the term óyAoxpaxía), Psellus had, of course, no sympathy for mob-rule. — In 
the sequel, however, the mob, in fact, forestalled by Michael's recall of Zoe to 
the palace, turned to another member of the imperial family, Theodora, as their 
rival candidate for the throne — hardly a case of tupavvis! 

Attaleiates’ brief account has the emperor flee npoopaAóvtov TOIC 
AvaKrdpoig otpatiatixav åvõpðv xoi yevvaiov . . . (p. 17 ed. Bonn.); for 
Scylitzes see n. 18 supra. 
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themselves with a certain dignity, confining their protests to the 
ritualized gestures of lament for Zoe.? The other group, how- 
ever, surely women of the lower classes, careered through the 
city Mawáóov dSixnv and gathered together a formidable 
contingent against the emperor,‘ here characterized, presumably 
from the women's point-of-view, but without demur from 
Psellus, as an &Awpioc.> Euripides’ Bacchae was a rare book in 
Byzantium; whether Psellus had first-hand knowledge of it is, on 
present evidence, not altogether clear; he could, however, have 


23 Cf. 7.80 (lamentation for the supposedly dying Isaac Comnenus): 
katñpye è tav Opnvav ù Paoiric, xol n Ovyatnp davtwdAo@dpeto 
yot£pót£pov avtenikAaiovoa tfj umtpt; on the form of women's lamentations 
cf. in general M. Alexiou, The Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition (Cambridge, 
1974), 102-3. 

24 Contrast Wilson ad loc., who, apparently not recognizing this 
distinction, remarks that ‘Psellos speaks as if the women of the lower classes 
led a restricted existence of the same kind as in classical Athens’; on the 
evidence for the seclusion of Byzantine upperclass women of Psellus’ day cf. L. 
Garland, ‘The Life and Ideology of Byzantine Women: a Further Note on 
Conventions of Behaviour and Social Reality as Reflected in Eleventh and 
Twelfth Century Historical Sources,’ Byzantion 58 (1988), 361-93, at 368 ff. 


25 Michael is called this name, along with still uglier ones, to his face by 
the mob at $ 39: .. . tod GAItnpiov xataBoóvteg xai nacav Kat’ avdtod 
qaviy dpıévteç Goxnpova; cf. the insults hurled at Constantine IX during the 
revolt of Leo Tornices, when Psellus had to console the emperor (6.110). — 
H.-G. Beck, ‘Senat und Volk von Konstantinopel,’ in: Das byzantinische 
Herrscherbild, ed. H. Hunger (Darmstadt, 1975), 375, sees the people's cursing 
of Michael, as in the case of Justinian II, as a formal dvoqgnpia. — 
'AÀitfpiog was the mot just for 6 noAA@v mOwnkxóg Kat Sv KoAdCew 
zpoofüxe nepi àv éErpaptev (AéSeig pnxopixat, ed. I. Bekker, in: Anecdota 
Graeca 1 [Berlin, 1814], 211.20). The term was applied at Athens to those 
who had murdered the participants in Cylon's conspiracy even though they 
were suppliants at an altar (cf. Aristoph. Eq. 445 with sch.; was it perhaps this 
association that triggered Psellus' use of the word in narrating events leading 
up to a similar dénouement?). From Old Comedy it passed as a generalized 
term of abuse to the orators (first at Andoc. Myst. 51, 130, 131 [bis]; it 
appears as an insult exchanged between adversaries at Aesch. 3.131 and 157 
and Dem. 18.159) and Middle Comedy (Eubul. fr. 88.2 Hunter = 87.2 K.-A.); 
for its use in Christian authors in the sense 'wicked, sinful' cf. Lampe s.v. 

26 As the last of the ‘select’ plays (according to numerals attached to the 
plays in L), it was subject to omission (absent from MAVB) or damage (LP); it 
must have been a rare book in Byzantium, though it was known in the 12th 
century to the author of the Christus patiens; cf. Euripides, Bacchae, ed. E.R. 
Dodds, 2nd edn. (Oxford, 1960), pp. li ff. Two verses from the Bacchae are 
listed in editions of Psellus’ works which contain ‘indices locorum’: at 
Michaelis Pselli Theologica, 1, ed. P. Gautier (Leipzig, 1989), no. 7.91 the 
phrase ayadiv@toig . . . Gtópaci is referred to Ba. 386 (&yaAivov 
ctouátov) but seems more likely to be an allusion to AP 11.177.5 (Lucillius: 
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read descriptions of Maenads' paradoxical strength and success in 
battle in Nonnus' Dionysiaca (e.g., 17.319 ff.); and he used 
other accounts of divine possession in his portrait of the medium 
Dosithea in his Accusation of Michael Cerullarius.27 Some 
notable interest in such phenomena in the tenth century is 
reflected in the revival of the figure of the Maenad, divorced from 
its original context, in the art of the period.28 Thus, whether or 
not women actually played the prominent róle Psellus ascribes to 
them, their depiction as Maenads is a touch in line with the tastes 
and interests of himself and his contemporaries. Psellus' later 
description of the tearing down of the mansions of Michael's 
relatives, with its emphasis on the leading róle of young persons 
of both sexes and the effortlessness of the work (8 29), is 
reminiscent of the Maenads' paradoxical victories. 

The direct speech put into the mouths of the women is, of 
course, pure invention on Psellus' part. When they characterize 
the empress as 1 póvn tôv naodv £AevOépo they are surely not, 
pace Garland, ‘referring . . . to her greater social freedom,'? but 
to freedom in the political sense.9? The argument from legitimacy 
is, of course, put forward?! and Psellus achieves a striking 
contrast of the emperor and empress in point of birth in the 
indignant question nâç 8’ apa xoi ó Óvoyevrs tfjg Evyevods 
KatetoAunoe...; The accumulation of terms for military units and 
action, especially toward the end of $ 26, signals a transition 
from angry speech to angry action: váyuc...ovveotfükeoav ...; 
ÖONEP KATA OVOTHUA Eni tov zÓAeuov KatEeotpatonEdEVOVTO .. .; OA 
tis TlóAeoG kat’ adtod cvveotpátevov?? th padayy.23 However, 


GxaAwadtwv Gctopnátov); more convincing is the identification of Ba. 747 
(Evvaywar  BAé£oapa) at v. 953 of his encomium of his mother (cf. n. 12 
supra). 
27 1.267.28 ff. Kurtz-Drexl; cf. also his description of Chariclea in 
Heliodorus' romance: ... évOedCer ... xatà tàg Éxopovag pavtidac ... (Psel- 
lus, Eur.-Geo. [n. 13 supra], p. 92.41, with commentary ad 38-42). 

Cf. A. Kazhdan-A. Cutler, ODB s.v. Maenads. 
3 L. Garland (n. 24 supra), 381. 

0 On the tendency, under ordinary circumstances, of the people of 
Constantinople to subordinate their own freedom to loyalty to the emperor cf. 
Beck (n. 25 supra), pp. 356-57 and 377; on the legal basis of the Byzantine 
autocracy cf. M.V. Anastos, 'Byzantine Political Theory: its Classical 
Precedents and Legal Embodiment,' in The 'Past' in Medieval and Modern 
Greek Culture, ed. S. Vryonis, Jr. Byzantina kai Metabyzantina 1 (Malibu, 
1978), pp. 11-53 at 30 ff. 

It had already been elaborated in the scene of Zoe's departure at $ 22. 
Ovveotpatevov Wilson for the transmitted ovveotpatńyovv. 
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if Psellus' talk of military formations created the illusion of an 
organized and disciplined revolutionary army, the first sentence 
of $ 27 quickly dispels it; for we are shown the weaponry, some 
of it makeshift, with which the attackers arm themselves (néAexuc, 
poppaia, tóķov, 8ópv, A001); and their movements are not, after all, 
like a military march (cf. the previous xateotpatonedevovto): 
ataxtotepov ÉOcov. That the impression conveyed by this latter 
passage is more accurate is confirmed by Scylitzes (419.60 ff. 
Thurn): xoi yivetar qóvog roÀbg tv noAÀwtÓv, oia youvÓv xoi 
àónÀov npóg EvonAovs aywviCopévev peta EdA@v xai AiÓcov xoi 
TOV rapatuyóvtov £lOQv. 

In the second sentence of $ 27 Psellus appears for the first 
time as an actor in the Chronographia.?* He introduces himself by 
explaining that he had been for a while (xóppo0ev) an imperial 
secretary?? and had recently been promoted (ŭptı ueuvnpévog tà 
rpo£w661026); he was, when the riot broke out, dictating some 
confidential correspondence in the outer portico of the palace. 
The riot manifested itself at first as a sudden loud and disturbing 
shout; the simile &onep innoxpdétog suggests the intrusion of the 
animal world upon the well-ordered culture of human beings.?" 
When the reason for the noise is announced, Psellus contrasts the 
dismissive reaction of the majority (xoig pév oov noAXoig Kaworopia 
Tig &Aoyog tO npattóuevov É6o5ev) with his own comprehension, 
based upon previous observation, of the gravity of the situation, 
expressed by the vivid simile of a spark lighting a funeral pyre. 
He thereupon mounted his horse and went through the midst of 


33 On Psellus' familiarity with military technical terms cf. 75.16 and Eur.- 
Geo. (n. 13 above), p. 50.127-30 with commentary ad loc. 

34 He had mentioned observing the funeral procession of Romanus III (4.4) 
and the behavior of John the Orphanotrophus (4.12 and 14). 

35 Presumably before the enthronement of Michael V the previous 
December, as G. WeiB, Ostrómische Beamte im Spiegel der Schriften des 
Michael Psellos (Munich, 1973), p. 79, suspects, i.e., under Michael IV (1034- 
41), since Psellus was born in 1018; cf. E. Kriaras, RE Suppl. 11 (1968), 
1124.13 ff.; a poem in which he asks an unnamed emperor to be taken into his 
service is preserved: p. 49 Kurtz-Drexl; Weiß, l.c. likewise moots that 
Psellus, who had previously been a provincial judge, owed his position at court 
to the influence of Constantine Lichudes. 

36 For npoticób1a originally in the sense of ‘ceremonies of entrance to the 
royal palace' but here evidently indicating the right of entry to certain 
portions of the palace cf. Wilson ad loc.; the term is a problematical reading at 
Psellus, Eur.-Geo. (n. 13 supra), p. 42.47 (cf. comm. ad loc.). 


37 The beast simile is taken up in $$ 41 (Somep 54 tweg Onpec) and 45 
(Gc Ofipec). 
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the city. — o a 
Psellus’ self-presentation in his writings is a matter of some 


complexity. While claiming that he does not want to write about 
himself in the Chronographia (6.200), Psellus nonetheless, 
beginning with the reign of Constantine IX, gives particular 
attention to his own rôle. His striving to appear in the most 
favorable possible light is manifest not only in the passages in 
which he explicitly writes about himself, even when writing about 
others he is sometimes, by a kind of allegory, trying to justify his 
own behavior.?8 It has long been recognized that in order to 
discover his true rôle one must sometimes read ‘between the 
lines’ of Psellus’ account.?? Our passage is an instance of the 
topos, familiar from the Socratic dialogues and from encomia, 
whereby the ignorance of the (anonymous) many is contrasted 
with the insight of the one. Psellus’ later discussion of the state 
of philosophy when he began to study it is an extended self- 
encomium of this kind (Chron. 6.37 ff.), in which none of his 
teachers is mentioned by name (cf. 6.37: ... ovte 6:9aoxóAoiw 
&EwAóyotg nepitvyàv . . .). Let us grant, however, that Psellus- 
really did have greater insight and mental agility than his fellow 
palace officials. But surely he glosses over a difficulty when he 
makes his escape from the palace, with the approaching mob 
already within earshot, seem so unproblematical.*! He evidently 
escaped just in the nick of time, for Scylitzes states that, once the 
nobilissimus Constantine had arrived on the scene and persuaded 
the emperor to resist, he armed all those in the palace (p. 419.52- 
53 Thurn: ... toùòç év tô nahati návtas, Gc ò koipócg edidov, 


38 E.g., A.P. Kazhdan, ‘Hagiographical Notes,’ Byzantion 53 (1983), 538- 
58 at 546 ff., shows how Psellus made the life of St. Auxentius into a kind of 
crypto-autobiography. 

For an obvious case cf. G. Schlumberger, L'épopée byzantine à la fin du 
dixième siècle, 3 (Paris, 1905), 818, for the interpretation of the second, 
‘secret’ message given by Psellus on his second embassy to Isaac Comnenus 
(7.34) as an indication that Psellus and his fellow-ambassadors were privy to 
the conspiracy against Michael VI, in whose interest they were ostensibly 
acting; and indeed Isaac's elevation of Psellus to proedros of the senate (7.42) 
looks very much like a reward for services rendered at this time and which do 
40 otherwise appear in the account of the Chronographia. 

0 cr. his contempt for the intellectual pretensions of Romanus III and the 
Savants he gathered around him (3.2-3). 

Some of the guardsmen managed to do so, according to $ 30; but they, of 
Course, were bearing arms and could force their way out, if necessary (note the 
Suggestion of violence in the description axEeppwyotes tolg nÀAfOect 
9v vteppóegav). 
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xaBorAicac cbtóg ...), so that Psellus, too, would have been 
pressed into service. Finally, was Psellus' escape motivated by 
sympathy with the feelings of the mob, as he suggests (8 40), or 
fear (cf. his observation about the size of the conflagration at § 
27)*? or some combination of the two? In any case, Psellus' 
profession toig 6p8aApoic adtoic &opáxew puts the reader on notice 
that the following is to be a rhetorical exercise in évépyera.? 

As is well known, the ancients left scattered observations, but 
no theoretical writings, on mass psychology.“ One can, how- 
ever, compare the behavior of the Constantinopolitan mob as 
described by Psellus with work done in this century on the 
psychology of mobs; the correspondences argue the general 
accuracy of Psellus' depiction. Note, for instance, that Psellus 
describes the formation first of smaller groups and then, as Elias 
Canetti has suggested, by inevitable law of mob action, into one 
large group (8 26: ...«&à pév xp@ta Kata uépog xoi Wonep Kate 
coóotnua Eni tòv NOAEPOV KatEOtpatonedSevovto, čneita CAN tfig 
MéAea¢ kat’ adtod ovveotpatevov t e&Aayy). Canetti connects 
the mob’s tendency to grow inter alia with a lack of danger,*’ a 
condition which, according to Psellus, was fulfilled in the present 
circumstances (ibid.: ós 8’ ox jv čti tò K@ADOOV o6é£v ...). The 
unit thus formed soon becomes a typical ‘hunting mob’, 
wreaking havoc while bent on finding and liquidating its prey.® 

At § 28 Psellus describes in detail the participants’ 
supranormal physical characteristics; their way of running, their 
hands, the flash of their eyes,*? their sinews — all are more 


42  Psellus admits fear at 7.38 (the night following word of the 
Constantinopolitan uprising in Isaac's behalf), but this is surely part of his 
policy of covering up his own róle in the conspiracy (cf. n. 39 supra). 

43 cr. already § 26 (on the rôle of women in the riot): yò yoðv noAAas 
Ewpaxew ... On évápyeia see Psellus, Eur.-Geo. (n. 13 supra), p. 61 (ad 67- 
68); note, however, that even some incidents that Psellus could not have 
witnessed, such as the amour of Michael the Paphlagonian and Zoe (3.18 ff.) or 
the death of Romanus III (3.26) are also described with great vividness (both 
based on an eyewitness account from the informant mentioned at 3.23?); see 
also p. 290 infra. 

44 Cf. F.F. Lohr, ‘Zur Darstellung und Bewertung von Massenreaktionen in 
der lateinischen Literatur, Hermes 107 (1979), 92-114, esp. (on the Greek 
sources) 103-6. 

45 Elias Canetti, Masse und Macht (Hamburg, 1960), pp. 27-28. 

46 On the text cf. n. 32 supra. 

47  Canetti (n. 45 supra), p. 51. 

48 Ibid., pp. 50 ff. on 'Hetzmassen'. 

49 For Psellus' description . .. tàv dq0aApav ai Bohai nvpóðeç te xoi 
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intense or stronger; though the discovery of adrenalin was 
centuries in the future, the symptoms of its production could 
hardly be more vividly depicted. Psellus' lingering on the mob's 
‘manic’ quality contains, of course, implicit criticism; for the 
ancients tended to associate manic behavior with sexual activity or 
consumption of wine;?? moreover, Psellus' favorite writer, John 
Chrysostom,?! attributes manic behavior to those who parti- 
cipated in Christ's crucifixion or persecuted the Church.^? His 
disapproval of the mob, which becomes overt in the conclusion 
of the long sentence (petappvOpiCecBar SÈ npóc tò eboxnpovéotepov 7 
petatiBecOar tv BovAevuórov ovdeic tv mavtwv éBoóAetó ye, 
(ob8’, Et tig EBovAnO)n,-? tod cvpBovdAevovtos hv), thus foreshadows 
Psellus’ sympathy for its victims at §§ 40 ff. 

Burning the palace was said to be the mob's aim (§ 26), but, 
in fact, they first attack (on the way to their goal?) the mansions 
of Michael’s family (§ 29). By personification the houses them- 
selves are said to be, presumably like their owners, cepvoi; the 
other epithet bxépoyxoc can refer either to size or to moral excess 
(e.g., brépoyxov mpovotvtec: Iamb. Protr. p. 77.18 Pistelli). In 
fact, excessive size sometimes appears in moralizing literature as 
a metaphor for overweening pride; cf., e.g., Is. 40.4 (x&oa 
q&pay& nAnpwOnoetar), as interpreted by Eusebius of Caesarea 
(comm. ad loc.; PG 24.368A): xai xàg bnepneévovg te xai 
DIEPALPOPEVAS KATH tfc YvV@oEWS TOD Oeod tò Evavtiov neicecBar 
doke: Aéyov ‘kai n&v Ópoc xai Bovvóg tanewoOnoetar’... Even 
in this narrative of destruction Psellus is able to deploy a (slightly 
strained?) antithesis: xoi àv oixoÓounuótov tà pév exixexcAvnto, 
tà Ô’ &vaxex&A vno .. .; he goes on to explain that it was the roofs 


£vOovaiócai .. . cf. [Arist.] Physiogn. 812b7 = Physiogn. Gr. 1.76.17 
Foerster: olg 6& nupwders [sc. ot ó90aApot], dvardeic: &vagépeta: èni tod 
K9vag; sim. ibid. 391.4; for the second epithet cf. Isaac Comnenus’ reaction 
O Fsellus’ secret message on the second embassy: EvOouc... èyeyóver... 

34). 

30 For the former the locus classicus is Pl. Rp. 403a; for the latter cf., e.g., 
Iamb. VP 208. 

^ Cf. P. Levy, Michaelis Pselli de Gregorii Theologici charactere iudicium, 
diss. (Leipzig, 1912), p. 93.26. 

Cf. In epist. 1. Corinth. hom. 31, PG 61.262: xoi tà tov Xp1otoo 
HEAn tÓntGv, oD ti yévoit’ Gv pavixwtepov; sim. Epist. ad Olymp. 7.4: 
ovdé yàp téte oi &ypior Ünpec épaAáttovto (sc. when Christ was placed on 
the Cross), GAAG pavixótepot paAAov éyívovto . . .; and hom. in epist. 1. ad 
Corinth. 34, PG 61.286: «i yàp tod LaovA áypwotepov NY Kat 
LOvixdtepov. 


Exempli gratia supplevi. 
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that were covered, the foundations uncovered. The fact that in 
this paragraph Psellus twice uses the verb anogopti€eo8ar can 
hardly be accidental.5* In the first instance Psellus remarks that 
the foundations of the houses appear out of the earth éonep adtév 
tfjg Yfig TÒ &y8oc anopoptiCopévng xoi anoppintovons TODS Gepedionc 
(note the careful chiastic ordering of participles and their objects). 
It is as if the earth, imitating Michael's action in jettisoning Zoe, 
is now disburdening itself of the unwanted cargo of the mansions 
of Michael's relatives. The verb recurs when Psellus describes 
the disposition of plunder: :ó 62 diappayév À kataotpagèv ouo Gg 
ò Katactpéyas anegoptiCeto; Psellus then explains that the items 
were offered for sale with no haggling over price (pi 
Siap@iParAAwv nepi tod mAeiovoc); again, the property of the 
emperor's family is unwanted cargo to be disposed of quickly. 
Michael's attitude in this crisis changed from complacency to 
alarm as he realized the scale of the insurrection (8 30). The 
emperor was in perplexity at the time of the arrival of his uncle, 
the nobilissimus Constantine (8 31), who had given financial 
support to Michael while still caesar (8 8) and helped engineer the 
fall of his brother John the Orphanotrophus ($$ 10 ff.); indeed 
there is perhaps a certain fitness in the main prop of the régime 
sharing the emperor's fate (but see below). Not only did 
Constantine, by putting backbone in the resistance, retard the 
dénouement, but a second arrival, that of Zoe, summoned by 
emperor and uncle back to the palace, gave promise of mollifying 
the mob and bringing the affair, at least for a time, to a peaceful 
conclusion ($8 32-33). But now a new and, for most readers, 
surprising element is added to the equation in the person of the 
empress's younger sister Theodora, whom Psellus now mentions 


54  pollux 1.99 discusses the verb among other derivatives of goptoc and 
explains &ànogoptícacÓai xovoíca: thy vadv, éExeAagpdvai, éxBoAnv 
rowjcacÓai tev goptiwv; it is first attested in Philo, who uses it 
metaphorically as well as literally; for the metaphorical usage cf. De special. 
leg. 2.15: 861xAác1a yap aipciobar xaxá, Suvdpevov thy hpiceiav abdtav 
anogopticacbar, pavia xai optvoBAóáBeia Bvoíatog; sim. De mut. nom. 
168; De exsecrationibus 157; one of Psellus' innovations in diction was to use 
the active form of the verb, a symptom of the decline of the middle at this 
period; cf. E. Renauld, Etudes de la langue et du style de Michel Psellos (Paris, 
1920), p. 95. — Cf. Isaac Comnenus' treatment of Michael Cerullarius: ... 
tovtov wonep éxeopnáOiov üyOoc anegopticato (7.65). 

55 Any such outcome was likely to be temporary, however, in view of the 
emperor's resolve that Zoe should, once the trouble had died down, continue as 
a nun ($ 32). 
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by name for the first time (8 34).56 For the mob, forestalled in 
the attempt to gain control of Zoe, now draws the sister out of 
monastic retirement and places her at its head ($8 36-37).57 Why 
exactly on the receipt of this news the emperor's nerves snapped 
(8 38) Psellus never makes clear; they were, admittedly, not 
strong in the first place, but he does not, for instance, indicate 
that the emperor had lost his military advantage (cf. n. 18). In 
any case, with the flight of the emperor and his uncle for refuge 
to the monastery of St. John Studius the drama of the hunter and 
the hunted, interrupted by Constantine's arrival, rushes to its 
ineluctable conclusion. 

Once the emperor has found refuge at the monastery, thought 
is taken for providing him with a guard. It is not surprising, in 
view of the fact that Michael had completely ignored Theodora ($ 
35), that she proved, in the crisis, his most implacable foe. It 
was from her circle that the idea arose of sending a guard (opovpá) 
for the former emperor (§ 39); it was said to be on her order that 
the fugitives were removed from the sanctuary (8 44); and it was 
her circle that resolved on Michael's blinding to preclude him 
from using his influence with Zoe to return to power ($ 46; cf. n. 
59). Psellus' assertion that he went along on the mission to the 
Studite monastery in virtue of personal friendship with the man 
appointed to lead the guard is not implausible;? it was, in fact, 
his personal acquaintance with members of the bodyguard of 
Constantine IX that first brought him to that emperor's notice 
(6.44); and Psellus continued to provide Theodora with secret 
counsel throughout the reign of Constantine IX (6a.13). In any 
case, on their arrival the delegated guards find before them a self- 
appointed guard (abtoxéAevotos povp) — a successor to the 
‘Hetzmasse’ which had stormed the houses of Michael's relatives 
and then the palace itself — blockading the monastic church in 
39) the dethroned emperor and his uncle have sought refuge ($ 

When Psellus and the other members of the guard sent to take 
charge of Michael in Theodora's interest have once, with 
difficulty, made their way to the altar where the fugitives are, the 


» Like her two older sisters she had been described, but not named, at 2.5. 
This was an unusual exercise of the people's róle as 'elector' of a 
Byzantine monarch; cf. Anastos (n. 30 supra), p. 30. 
He may, however, have overstated his own róle in claiming that he had 
been brought along in an advisory capacity (eig BovAnv: § 39) the sequel 
yields no indication that he influenced the outcome. 
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drama of the hunter and the hunted gives way in § 40 to an inner 
drama within Psellus. He had, he tells the reader, gone along 
with the mob in a mood of no moderation (où n&vv ct. . . EmtetKdc) 
because he shared the general outrage on Zoe's behalf and 
because of some slight anger of his own against the emperor 
(cause unspecified). Psellus' attitude undergoes a sudden 
change, however, when he sees the two fugitives transformed in 
dress (oxñpa: a change already alluded to at $ 38) and spirit 
(voxn). The young Psellus, confronted with a sight which he has 
never seen in his life, a former emperor reduced to abject 
misery,?? as if struck by a whirlwind (óonep ... vov: BAnGeic) 
stood dumbfounded®! and gaping (atog ciothKew xoi &yavfig) — 
a conflation of two passages in Psellus' favorite novel, the 
Aethiopica of Heliodorus: 1) the slave Thisbe, once having 
seduced Cnemon according to his stepmother's wish, leads him 
to believe that he will find an adulterer in bed with his stepmother; 
when he enters the bedchamber and finds his father instead, he 
describes his reaction as follows: éyó 5é, orep tvoóvi BAnBeic, 
abog &xónÀnKtog eiotüxew (Hld. 1.12.3); 2) when Chariclea 
presents her with the headband by which she is recognized as her 


59 Later in his career Psellus would, however, reduce another emperor, 
Romanus IV Diogenes, to similar misfortune. Having resisted Eudocia's choice 
of Diogenes as a danger to his own influence with the imperial family (7b.6- 
7) Psellus, while recognizing, at least in theory, the need for strengthening 
the empire's defenses (7.59), regarded the new emperor's pretensions to 
military prowess as ridiculous (7b.13 ff.) and surely masterminded the seizure 
of power by Michael VII in the aftermath of Mantzikert (Psellus became the 
emperor's chief minister in the sequel: ibid. 28-30); he was clearly involved 
in the decision to have the former emperor blinded: oi yàp nepi tov Baca 
evvoixatepo: Ócigavteg nepi tQ Aroyéver . . . évtéAAovtai twi bia 
YPappatwv ri tod xaipod Óvvactebovti Exxdwar tovto todo dpBadpots 
(tbid. 42). The two cases are parallel in that blinding was meant to preclude 
the exercise of influence to return to power: in Michael’s case there was the 
fear he would use his influence with Zoe to the detriment of Theodora’s 
position; in Diogenes’ case the worry that his influence on Eudocia could 
exclude Michacl VII from power. In both cases Psellus, though not proud of 
the fact (ibid.), is on the side which uses blinding as a weapon in the struggle 
for power. 

60 Sim. Philo, Quod Deus sit immutabilis 89: àAÀ' gotw öte anéPadev 
aùtàç (sc. Tag EV tQ nhytpovixQ tàv üàpetfig Soypatwov Kxegadarmdeis 
avatoAdc) aigvidiov xatacxQyavtog oid tivo; tupavoc cic THY WoXTV 
xal tà xaÀà navta adtic EEapndoavtoc: ... 

61 wilson ad loc. suggests that a bog here may mean ‘horrified’; but it is 
perhaps better to keep the meaning the word bears in Psellus' Heliodoran 
model; cf. L. Dindorf, TLG s.v., who classifies Hld. 1.12.3 under the sense 
'obstupefactus'. 
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daughter, Persinna, we are told, AXAVÁG TE Kai ADOG EYEYÓVEL 
(Hld. 10.13.1). Psellus' next reaction is to curse the human 
condition, which allows such changes of fortune. Such 
reflections were a well-known topos in Byzantium; not dissimilar 
is the poem which Psellus' teacher, John Mauropus of Euchaita, 
composed on an emperor’s grave.?? These thoughts were then 
succeeded by an ‘irrepressible flood of tears’ (6axpóov pods 


áxatá&oyetog)6? and by groans. 
The attitude and behavior of the mob has been negatively 


characterized several times in this narrative already,6* but in § 41 
they are explicitly said to be like beasts.© Their hostile presence 
provides the foil against which Psellus' different attitude, 
characterized as tı tod érwwobg oxfiuo,96 can attract the fugitives’ 


62 P. de Lagarde, Abh. d. hist.-phil. Classe d. Kénigl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Göttingen 28 (1881), no. 81 = C.A. Trypanis (ed.), 
Medieval and Modern Greek Poetry: an Anthology (Oxford, 1951), no. 59; cf. 
also the verses attributed to George of Pisidia, ibid., no. 57. 

63 For the use of axatdoxzetoc, which recurs in § 41 as a characterization 
of Michael by the nobilissimus, cf., with Impellizzeri, Diod. Sic. 17.38.3 (the 
reaction of the women of the Persian royal family to Alexander's humane 
treatment): moAAd Sè xai Aa npóc ÉAtov xoi qiAavOponiav B1aAcyO ci; 
éiroiqct tàg yvvaixag ıàù t0 péyeBoc tis aveAniotovn yapac tig 
àxatácxeta mponecciv Saxpva. 

64 (cf p. 281 supra à propos § 28, as well as $ 38 (og Kataxdwovtec, iG 
opáčovteç) avd & 39 (. . . xvxAócge tov iepóv nepieiàngórteç olkov xai 
povovod diopbEar todtov eééAovtac). 

65 Cf. n. 37 supra. 


Note that the quality of érieixeva, which Psellus denies having possessed 
when part of the mob (§ 40), but here lays claim to, was often associated with 
a willingness to pardon offenses: cf. Thuc. 3.40.2, where Creon, arguing 
against pardon for the people of Mitylene, makes this point: yò pév oov xoi 
tote (i.e., in the previous debate on the subject) np@tov xal vóv diapazopuar 
Hà petayvavar dpac tà npobóeb6oyuéva, pndé tproi toig aEvpqopwotators tfi 
&pyü, oixtm xoi hovi Adyov xoi éxieixeia, &paptávew; Dem. 21.90 
(with reference to Midias): ... &tpov 'AOnvaíov Ev’ elvat Sei xai pte 
OoYvyvóung ute Adyou pte Emrerxeiag pndepias toyeiv . . .; Arist. EN 
1143a21: tov yap émwiwfj nóAiwctÓ qapev elvat ovyyvojikóv. Thus, like 
the similar Latin clementia (on the relation of the terms cf. K. Winkler, RAC 3 
[1957], 207), éxieixera was often recommended in Fürstenspiegel; cf. [Isoc.] 
Demon. 38: napaoxetaCe oeavtòv nAcovexteiv piv 50vacÜau avéxou 5E 
to icov Éyov, iva Soxns dpéyecOar tç Sixaioobvyns ph ĝt acGéverav 
AAAS ôt éxicixerav; the jingle at Agap. PG 86.1, 1176C:  tipia@tatov 
xOüvtov égtiv à BaciuAcia: tote è paArota toi00tÓv Eotiv, Stav ò toto 
TEPikeinevog tÒ xpátog ph npóg avOdSe1av pénn GAA npóg Emiwixeiav 

*x£1...; it also appears in imperial panegyric, as when Psellus says of 
Constantine IX (6.167): {Ser thy adbtod woxhv émemeatatny xoi 
9UlavÜporotótnv tvyyávovoav ... Psellus thus contrives, in this narrative 
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attention. The following scene, as described by Psellus, is, 
however, implausible in several respects: 1) it seems unlikely 
that, under such dire threat, the former emperor would have 
relaxed his grip on the altar, as he must have done, according to 
the sequel as described in $ 43 (... eindv adOi¢ tf Oglag tpanélnc 
e5patato), avd yove owep to IIoeAAvo (€ 41: ... npóg pe Goo 
ovveAnAvbémv) to engage in the conversation reported; 2) would 
Psellus, following the emotional reaction described in § 40, have 
had the calmness and presence of mind to think of the questions 
he records or the two fugitives have been able to provide coherent 
answers? 3) in spite of the way Psellus characterizes Michael in § 
9,67 it seems doubtful that Michael would have had sufficient 
self-awareness or strength of spirit to acknowledge 'AAA' ov« 
Ndiket 0 8£óc, oUto noriv, Kai ue N Sikn tv nenpaypévæv nowdc 
eionpattetar (§ 43); his accompanying behavior suggests that 
Michael is not merely playing a part (ydyic nov [Pantazidis : pou 
cod.] xai S&xpvov «àv óo90aAuóv énagríic ...). He had, after all, 
as recently as $ 32, in spite of the riot, planned to send Zoe back 
to a convent once order was restored. What Psellus presents is, I 
suspect, rather an imaginative construct of a conversation he 
would like to have conducted with the former emperor and his 
uncle. 

Psellus appears first as a spectator at a tragedy, bursting into 
tears, just as he says Euripides’ audiences did.95 But in spite of 
his sympathetic gestures, in the ensuing dialogue with the 
fugitives Psellus assigns himself the róle of coryphaeus, 
speaking, albeit in a more moderate tone,9 for the mob. If, in 
placing in the former emperor's mouth the contrite response just 
quoted, Psellus wanted to grant Michael a nobility along lines not 
dissimilar to Oedipus, who, after his self-blinding, justified the 
punishment (OT 1369 ff.), the result fails to convince, for in the 
sequel Michael, unlike his uncle, is far from accepting his fate. 

The words put into Michael's mouth 'AAA' oox ndixer ò Ogóc, 
otto xoióv ... evidently give voice, not to his own, but to 
Psellus’ judgment. In general Psellus has been careful to arrange 


of an imperial fate, to appropriate for himself the imperial virtue of énveixeta. 
67 Sc. B80vAonpentc è ei Kai tig GAAOS mepi taco tÓv xaipóv 
évavtiótntag wv te Kai Aéyov, aveAevOEpa te yox xpóptvog . . . : 
formulated with our passage in view? 

68 Eur.-Geo. (n. 13 supra), 44.66 (with commentary ad loc.) xoi noAAax«is¢ 
ye tov ‘AOnvaiovsg Exixaipws Spapatovpynoas tig nAciota KathveyKe 
Saxpva:... 

69 Cf. n. 25 supra. 
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events as an example of hubris and its punishment. After 
prefacing a statement acknowledging an understanding of 
astrology but disclaiming belief in it (§ 19; cf. 6a.11),7° Psellus 
describes the emperor's visit to astrologers and scorn of their 
advice (8 20), the disregarding of warners being a symptom of 
hubris since Herodotus;?! so, too, the premature joy at initial 
success ($8 23 and 25), which only serves to make the tyrant's 
reversal of fortune more devastating.’* In addition, with the 
explicit statements that the emperor was to pay the penalty for his 
tyrannical arrogance (&ueAAe òè apa .. . dixacg tod topavviwob 
Saoew ppovńpatos: § 23) and that divine justice was at work in the 
case (ónóca ... 7 Beia Sin... Exaotdpnoev: § 24), and by 
invoking divine providence (ibid. ...6 te vod¢ ob xopei tfi; 
npovoias tò pétpov), Psellus has carefully prepared the reader to 
believe that Michael's fall from power was well deserved. But 
one may doubt that, even in this extremity, Michael himself was 
prepared to acknowledge the fact. 

In addition to the (surely fictive) dialogue he inserted into his 
text and the symptoms of pity (tears, groans) that he shows as a 
spectator of the former emperor's fate, Psellus signals to the 
reader in several other respects that the unfolding events are to be 
interpreted as a tragedy. So, for instance, the question which 
Psellus reports having asked the emperor: ... öt Snnote nenovOog 
TAPE TiS umtpóg Kai Seondtid0c toutov Exeivyn nàDoc Exetpaywodnoe 
(§ 41). The verb is here used in an unusual sense, viz. ‘bring 
[disaster] on’.74 Ordinarily éxitpaywdéo hardly differs from the 


70 Cf. Eur.-Geo. (n. 13 supra), pp. 110-11 (ad 56-59). 

71 Cf. Heinrich Bischoff, Der Warner bei Herodot (Marburg diss.; Boma- 
Leipzig, 1932), e.g., pp. 45-46: ‘Das Leben des Kambyses is voll von einer 
Hybris, die sich zu wirklicher Verrücktheit steigert . . . Kroisos . . . weinte 
"Oc Aéyetar bn’ Aiyuntiov": das werden wir Herodot nicht glauben, sondern 
wir werden das ganze System der warnenden Momente, als System, der 
sinngebenden Phantasie des Historikers zuschreiben.' 

For a similar pattern cf., e.g., Sophocles’ Electra (a member of its 
author's 'Byzantine triad'), where Electra pictures Clytemnestra's reaction to 
the news of Orestes’ (supposed) death: paivetar 8' be’ fb5ovüg/ uütnp 
Spfirop (1153-54). 

Some may even find a certain justice in his having to endure physical 
mutilation in view of the fact that he and his predecessors had meted it out so 
readily; cf., besides the mutilation of his relatives mentioned at § 42 (... t&v 
roiboyóvov popiov &xoteuóv, hpuiDaveig aqixe tH Bie), 2.2 and 6.157, 
where blinding is said to have been a favorite punishment of Constantine VIII; 
Contrast the policy of Constantine X as described at 7a.4. 

Cf. Wilson ad § 38, who notes the different sense (‘compose songs’) the 
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simplex tpay@déo, both having the sense ‘tell in tragic style’ 
(LSJ s.v. *payoóéo II) or ‘tragico more exaggerare rem'.!5 
However, in two passages from Heliodorus cited by LSJ s.v. 
énitpayo@déw the prepositional element has, as sometimes 
elsewhere in compostion, the sense of an ‘accumulation of one 
thing over or besides another’ (LSJ s.v. èni G.I.4.). The prior 
passage (Hld. 2.29.4: Charicles' narrative to Calasiris) was 
surely Psellus’ model here (note the iunctura with néBog in both), 
though he does not precisely observe its syntax (perhaps 
misunderstanding the function of the dative, Psellus substitutes 
dative of person for dative of thing [with ém-]): énetpayoder 
tovto tà Spapati xai Etepov náĝðos o Saipov Kai thv untépa por tic 
naðòs cparpeitar.../© In any case, the notion of a tragedy, latent 
in the verb éxitpaywdéo, is taken up in § 43 when Psellus 
summarizes his expectations at the time and contrasts them with 
the actual sequel: éyó pév obv dSunv &ypi tovtov tà tapayady 
regoBnoecOar, Kai thv ye oxKnvynv aneBavdpalov, Kai thv tÓv 
naðmuátov yopeiav eSenAnttopnv: tò Sé Hv apa Bpayd ti npooipov 
x£wpóvav tpayodiav .../7 This imagery of the stage also makes 
explicit Psellus’ presentation of himself as a spectator of tragedy, 
already implicit in § 40. 

The phrase yeipoves tpaywdia. refers, of course, to the 
blinding of Michael and the nobilissimus narrated in the sequel.7 
Just as the latter had proved more resolute and braver when the 
palace was under siege (§§ 30-31), so now he meets his fate 
unflinchingly (§§ 48-50), in marked contrast with the wretched 
spectacle presented by the former emperor ($8 48, 50). In 
arousing the reader's pity to a greater degree the fate of the 
nobilissimus is more tragic;8° he had no power to prevent the 
headstrong emperor from taking action against Zoe or even their 


same verb has in the earlier passage. 

75 Ernesti (n. 5 supra), p. 130 (s.v. exitpay@deiv). 

76 Cf. also Hid. 7.6.4: ... tote 84 mac cite tt Samdviov eite thyn tic TH 

avOparxeia Bpaeóouca xawóv éneriaddiov éxetpayodder toig Spwpévore ... 
For the last sentence quoted cf. Soc. HE 5.16 (PG 67.604C; on the pagan 

mob during the riots at Alexandria in 389): GAAa toig nmaAar papa- 

tovpynÜcici rpoocéÓnxav peiCova. 

78 The (impending) blinding of the nobilissimus is called a tpay@dia at $ 

48. 

79 Cf. esp. 8 48: .. . tà piv oipóQov, tà 5' éxixontépevos thy ovv, 

xoi xpocAiwapüv ei nod tig adtH mpoaéABor &riiküg xtÀ. 

80 Cf. Arist. Poet. 1453a5: ÉAzog piv mepi tov åváčiov . .. 
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own relatives (§ 41);5 nevertheless in the crisis he was prepared 
to share the emperor's fate when he could presumably as easily 
have fled.8 The emperor, on the other hand, was characterized, 
when under pressure, by irresolution and weakness (88 30-31, 
48, 50) but also — the cause of his downfall — by greed for 
power.®3 The exile of John the Orphanotrophus and mutiliations 
inflicted on his own family ($$ 9 ff., 42) left him, when the crisis 
came, virtually bereft of defenders. 

It remains to consider the place of Psellus himself, who was 
not only the playwright who gave shape to the little drama enacted 
in the church of the Studius monastery but also a spectator and, 
according to his own account, took on the róle of coryphaeus as 
well. In various passages of the Chronographia Psellus shows 
himself keen to buttress the authority of his account as based on 
insider (4.38; 6.14, 170, 7.71, etc.) or eye-witness (4.4, 12, 14; 
5.3; 6a.19; 7.3, etc.) information or because of its greater 
concern with establishing, as a philosopher would, a causal 
nexus between events (8 24: aitíag twas nmpoBeic Éuopovac; cf. 
6.30 and 46). He also takes pains to burnish his image for 
possessing foresight or insight into events (6.47-48; 7a.18). In 
our narrative, the first in which he himself plays a part, we have 
seen some of these tendencies at work, such as the emphasis on 
his superior insight into the situation compared with other 
imperial officials (§ 27) or his status as an eyewitness (ibid.: coig 
opBaApoic adtoic Ewpdxew). It is notable, too, that, though at best 
a very minor player — a relatively low-level imperial clerk with 
some unspecified grievance —, he contrives to move himself 


81 ‘Exioyeiv é, qnoíiv, ct ye fovAmOcínv, xaxobo tivoc 
TaparorderAavdkerv: oUto yàp Av áxatáoyttog oUtog (xpóg EKEivov 
Eniotpageic) npóg 8 PovAnOein xol èp’ Ónep dppnoerev’ ei yap ológ te HY 
ópuiv adtod avaxdwyar, odx äv 55 por td yévog Edpnav éxéxonto . .. ; 
note that Oppn, used here of the emperor's impulse, is also the word denoting 
the mob's onrush against the emperor (§ 50), a fact which, like the previous 
use of avtitvpavvew (cf. n. 21 supra) or toApn (p. 274 supra), suggests that 
Michael's action provoked an equal and opposite reaction. Note that once 
Michael and his uncle have been blinded, the mob melts away, just as Canetti 
(n. 45 supra), 53, had observed that the ‘Hetzmasse’ quickly disappears once it 
has gained its prey. — On the other hand, note that Constantine did play a 
Tole in the fall of John the Orphanotrophus ($8 7-8, 10 ff.); to that degree he 
Shares responsibility for the subsequent disasters. 

Cf. the emperor's reaction when Constantine and his retainers appear in 
the palace ($ 31): 6 8& &ouévoc te tobtovg ciadéxetar Kai pixpod eiv tov 


^ U 


Elov KatagiAei Sti ovvanoAm@Aévar Exeiv@ TpoEiActo. 

` ` : fa) 
, , Cf. $9: xowoeveiv 5& adt@ tod Kpdtovg piKpdv pèv f pnõéva tæv 
aravtæv éBoóAeto ... 
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onto center stage, to make his own thoughts and feelings a matter 
of primary interest. Perhaps indeed this incident was, as the 
allusion to the recognition scene of the Aethiopica might suggest, 
an important rite de passage for young Psellus — the moment 
when he realized that, fundamentally, an emperor, too, is like 
ordinary mortals — the insight that forms the premise for the 
imperial portraits of the Chronographia. Later in his career 
Psellus was, of course, in the habit of holding colloquy with 
monarchs (6.60, 133, 168, 197; 6a.13, 7a.25, 7c.8, etc.), but 
this particular specimen does not fit with Psellus' own feelings as 
described in $8 40-41 or with the character of the ex-emperor as 
disclosed elsewhere. Rather this conversation, including the 
vivid and realistic details which frame it,84 has evidently been 
invented by Psellus out of whole cloth.® 

If Psellus invented speeches and put them in the mouths of 
himself, the nobilissimus Constantine and the dethroned emperor 
Michael V, this practice should be placed in the context of the 
tradition of Greek historiography traceable to Herodotus and 
Thucydides ef using characters' speeches inter alia as a vehicle 
for the historian's own analysis. Thucydides attempted to 
maintain a balance between what was actually said (xà &An0&g 
Aex8évta) and the historian’s conception of the exigencies of the 
situation (tà 8éovra uáAwoc' eineiv: 1.22.1): xoi doa piv Aóyo 
£utov Ékxactoi fj WéAAOvtES TOAEUHOELW 7 Ev at NSN Svtec, yoAenóv 
tiv &xpíBevav adthy tov AcyOévtov Siapvnpovedoar Tv poi te àv 
ALTOS TlKouca xai toig GAAOBEV noBEV uoi anayyéAAOVOW: wo 5’ av 
ESOKOVV uot EXAOTOL nepi TOV GEL Napovtwv ta Ó£ovta uaAtot’ eineiv 
&£youévo Ot eyybtata tig Evundons yvoung vàüv GANOGs AexyOEvtov, 
ovt Etlpyntar... The freedom historians thus allowed themselves 
was subject to abuse, however, as in the case of Timaeus, whom 
Polybius criticizes for freely inventing speeches to show off his 
rhetorical ability at the expense of what was actually said 
(12.25a.3 ff.). The speeches Psellus reports, like those in 
Thucydides, incorporate his own analysis of the situation; but, in 
inventing, as I have argued, speeches never actually delivered, he 
has gone rather far along the path marked out by Timaeus; and he 
has done so, like Timaeus, in order to display his own rhetorical 
prowess in the sense that he wants to mold the scene into a vivid 
drama. 


84 $843: 6 5i topavveOgag Tipéua tv KEgaATV Exiociong xai póyıç XOU 
xai 6áxpvov tàv ÓógÜaAnóv émagtig . . . xai eizóv avdOic tfjg Beias 
tpanéCns é&dpagato. 

Cf. n. 43 supra. 
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One can best take the measure of Psellus’ achievement in 
describing the behavior of the mob that set out for the emperor’s 
palace by considering previous mob scenes, such as Socrates’ 
colorless account of the nots at Alexandria in 389, in which, 
following conversion of the temple of Dionysus to Christian uses 
and the parading of the god’s sacred emblems, pagans attacked 
Christians: tata OVTM yevópeva OPHvtEs ot KATA «civ 
'AAetávõperav “EAAnves . .. thv Avmny ook fjveyxav: .. . wid yàp opp 
fk twvog covvOnnatog Kata tüv XpiotutvGv qxoprioavteg távta Pdvov 
eipyaCovto. Tjuóvovro ð oi Xpiotiavoi «tA.86 Compared with a 
narrative of this kind Psellus’ gain in verisimilitude is impressive 
indeed; we seem to see the crowd itself, including the flashing 
eyes and other manic symptoms, its seemingly supranormal 
strength; we seem to hear its miscellaneous noise, likened to the 
clattering of horses, its wailing of lamentation over Zoe’s fate, 
then the ugly imprecations hurled at Michael. It is not least his 
study, from a fairly early age,9 of the ancient romances that has 
helped Psellus achieve such descriptive power, so that his 
portrayal of the mob, no less than of his own emotions and of the 
emperors and empresses, represents a remarkable break from the 
wooden stereotypes of his predecessors.8? 

In trying to meet the challenge posed by the “most important’ 
subject of the Chronographia, Psellus, as he hinted in the 
prooemium to this section (§ 24), expanded the work’s ordinary 
rhetorical palette; he thus speaks now as a philosopher on the 
mutability of human fortune, now as a tragedian describing the 
plight of an emperor reduced to misery, just as Euripides, the 
‘most tragic’ of poets, according to Aristotle (Poet. 1453a29), 
had driven Athenian audiences to tears with similar depictions of 
fallen monarchs such as Telephus,8? but remains throughout the 


86 Soc. HE 5.16 (PG 67.604C); his younger contemporary Sozomen offers a 
somewhat more graphic account which is still, however, purely a listing of 
actions, e.g., évt£UOev ao an’ üxpac twóc £&amwaiog EABdvtes ovvéñaßóv 
te ROAAOdS Xpictiavàv xal PacaviCovtes Avayxafov | Oóew: 
Kapaitovpévovs St toùç piv avecKoAdnioav, tav Sé ta cxéAn Katéatav 
wth. (HE 7.15; PG 67.1455) 

Cf. Psellus’ essay IIepi yapaxtpev ovyypappatev tivev in: Michael 
Psellus, De operatione daemonum, ed. J.F. Boissonade (Nürnberg, 1838), pp. 
48-52, at 49.50. 

For the portrayal of monarchs cf. A.P. Kazhdan and A.W. Epstein, 
Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley- 
Los Angeles-London, 1985), pp. 213-14. 

_ Cf. n. 68 supra; Tragicorum Graecorum fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck, suppl. 
adi. B. Snell (Hildesheim, 1964), pp. 579 ff.; cf. Psellus' last comment on 
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consummate rhetorician. At the same time, however, especially 
in the scene in which he depicts himself conversing with the 
former emperor and his uncle the nobilissimus Constantine in the 
church of the Studius monastery, Psellus has allowed himself, in 
the interest of vividness, to reshape historical fact. The conven- 
tional distinction between the two ‘halves’ of the Chronographia, 
of which the second, betraying Psellus' biases, lacks the merits 
of the first,?? thus breaks down. The difference is one of degree, 
rather than kind; Psellus’ own hand is at work shaping events, 
sometimes more subtly, sometimes more blatantly, throughout.?! 


Michael (7.55)  .. . iva ñ tov àveyióv napadino, Gg dBAiws piv 
BeBaowrevxdta, àOAibtepov È tod xpátovc ànoBeBnxóta . . . 
Cf. Kriaras (l.c. n. 35 supra), 1148.31 ff. 


91 In addition to the works cited above, I gratefully acknowledge help 
gained from use of the cd-rom of Greek authors produced by the Thesaurus 
Linguae Graecae, Irvine. 
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Anna Kartsonis: Protection against All Evil: Function, Use 
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Plate II 





surrounded by four Evangelists. 


3. Vatican Museo Sacro. Reliquary 4. Same. Reverse. The Theotokos 
Cross. Obverse. The Crucifixion. 


Plate III 





Plate IV 





Sofia. Archaeological Museum Pliska. Reliquary cross. 8. Same. External cross (Pliska I). Reverse 
External cross (Pliska I). Obverse. The Transfiguration and The Ascension and the Anastasis. 
other christological scenes. 


Plate V 


5. A. 
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Same. Internal cross (Pliska II). Obverse. The Crucifixic: 
10. Same. Internal cross (Pliska II). Reverse. The Theotoko 
surrounded by four Church Fathers. 


Plate VI 





11. New York. Metropolitan Museum of Art. Fieschi Morgan 
Reliquary. View of exterior. 


Plate VII 
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Plate IX 
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16. Tbilisi. Georgian State Art Museum. The Martvili Triptych. 
Obverse. The Deesis. 





17. Same. Reverse. Christological scenes. 


Plate X 





18. Modern Greek miniature phylactery shaped as a Bible. 
Purchased in Athens, August 15, 1992. 


